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INTRODUCTION. 

An eminent and learned prelate has drawn a beautiful analogy betwixt 
a church, as displaying the admirable effect of the principles of archi- 
tecture and the Christian religion. " The divine order and economy 
of the one, seems to be emblematically set forth by the just, plain, 
and majestic ai'chitecture of the other : and as the one consists of a 
great variety of parts united in the same regular design according to 
the truest art, and most exact proportion, so the other contains a decent 
subordination of members, various sacred institutions, sublime doctrines, 
and solid precepts of morality digested into the same design, and with 
an admirable concurrence tending to one view — the happiness and 
exaltation of human nature'." 

The introduction of Christianity to Britain is repeatedly affirmed on 
the most respectable authority' to have been occasioned by St. Paul the 
apostle. David, who preached to the Britons in the filYh century, is 
acknowledged as the patron saint of Wales ; St. Cuthbert is called 
the apostle of the north ; and St. Patrick of Ireland. St. Columba 
is renowned in Scottish history as the chief agent in converting the 
northern inhabitants of the British islands, and from the extraordinary 
number of its monastic institutions England has been called " The Isle 
of Saints." 

In Wales, the beat authorities for the more ancient histories of that 
country, mention with confidence the existence of bishoprics at Caer- 
leon, St. David's, and Bangor ; and in Scotland a bishop of the isles 
is said to have been established within a century after the conversion 
of Constantine. 

The English name of Bishop, seemingly of Greek origin , is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon biscop, a corruption of episcopus, and implies 
the head of the clergy, or persons publicly employed in the church ; 
his jurisdiction was originally of a spiritual nature, and consisted 
chiefly of superintendence in religious ceremonies, in the discipline of 
the chnrcb, and the administration of the sacrament. The Bishops, as 
vicegerents of Christ, and successors of the apostles, claimed the 

I Berkeley. 

1 TrautH on the Origin and IndcpcndencR of the Ancient BHti>h Clinrcb, by 
Bli1io|i Biirgeu ; uiJ OriKliieii UKCinnlca:, or t'lG Antiqnitjes oC Brili!<h Chnrdiea, 
by Bishop SLilliii<;flBFt, botb works of grrat lenrnlag, diK{ilayin^ a knuwinlge of 
■ntiijuilies only lu be acquired by deep itndy oT lUi^ subject. 
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II INTRODUCTION. 

exclusive privilege of conferring tbe sacerdotal character in the conie- 
cration of ecclesiastical ministers. Their authority is also of a temporal 
nature, in common with peers of tbe realm^, and the dignity of their 
respective sees is sustained by large estates, not only within their own 
dioceses but sometimes in distant counties. 

The hundred of Oswaldslow, in Worcestershire, which lies chiefly 
in the centre of the county, consists of estates granted by King Edgar 
in the year 964 to St. Oswald, Bishop of Worcester, and contains 
certain parcels of land separated from the rest of the county, all which 
as they belonged to the church are included within this hundred. 

The Isle of Ely under the abbots of Ely, and afterwards the bishops, 
held the privileges of a county palatine till the reign of Henry VIII., 
when they were in common with other jurisdictions of a like nature, 
considerably abridged by parliament. The bishop is custos rotulorum 
of the Isle, and has still almost sovereign authority within his franchise, 
or liberty. Itsjifrisdictionis distinct from that of the county of Cam- 
bridge, in which it is locally situated, in civil as well as in criminal 
matters ; tbe liberty contains a large district, having more powers and 
privileges than any other franchise, excepting that of tbe bishop of 
9f Durham*. 

Under the names of plough alma, kirk shot, soul shot, Rome scot, 
and Peter pence, contributions in the early period of church history, 
were constantly levied towards the support of the clergy. Whilst 
Bishop Marshall was engaged in completing (he cathedral of Exeter, 
he required every housekeeper in the city to pay a sum yearly towards 
it at Whitsuntide : this probably was tbe origin of the payment of tlie 
diocesan farthing, which appears to have been required for centuries 
from every parishioner throughout that bishopric, and is still collected 
from the inhabitants of Exeter, although not applied as it formerly was 
to keep the cathedral in repair*. 

Tbe principal source of ecclesiastical revenue was tithes, tbe origin 

s Archbiihopt and biifaops, u well u the Rreat bironi, iTe called Thane*, or 
□nbility, in Domeada; Bock. 

* The chief juntice and chief bailiff, at well as other officers, are appointed 
hy the B[»hap of Ely, The office of chief bailiff ii one of coiijiderable importance, 
being equivalent, within the Iile, to that of high sheriff of a conntf, and the bailiff 
dot* evetf act which a ghertff of a connty pciTonn*, eiceptiog that he doei not. 
acconnt before the barona of the ezcheqner, and hi* appointment la pro termino vU»'. 

^ It appears that a canflrmalion of thli fartliing rate, printed by Thomai Petyt, 
in the reign of Henry VIII.,i> patted on one of the casei in 
the Catbeilral. 
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of which in Eogland is said to be a grant of King Eihelwolf in the 
year 8B5, these were pnedial, and arose from the produce of the earth, 
as corn, hay, and wood, now called the great titheR. About the year 
1200, tithes were extended to CTery species of profit, including mer- 
chandize and military service, and to wages of every kind of labour. 
Sometimes the founder of a chnrch granted a tithe of com only, and 
at a subseqnent period added to his original donation tithes of cattle, 
ke. The clergy reached the zenith in respect of territorial property 
about the conclusion of the twelfth century ; they, then, enjoyed nearly 
one half of England*. 

The district subjected to a bishop's authority was originally called 
bis parish, which in Ihe early ages of the church implied the same as 
diocese. It is admitted by the most intelligent ecclesiastical anti- 
quaries, that the distribution of the kingdom into parishes, in the present 
acceptation of the term, did not originate in any specific decree', but 
was the progressive work of ages, and nearly completed by the end of 
the twelfih century. A comparatively few parishes were, it is true, 
formed in the Anglo-Saxon era, fant being too extended in their boun- 
daries for the accommodation of a dispersed population, were subse- 
quently divided in the Anglo-Norman period*. 

After the division of the great bishoprics into several dioceses, 
which was effected by Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
seventb century, the churches of the bidiops began to be distinguished 
by the name of Cathedral, from the episcopal cathedra, or chair, in 
those churdies ; whence also tbe seat of episcopal power is called 
the see*. 

The extent and boundaries of tbe respective dioceses of the English 
bishops have been variously and accidentally decided, but they all 

t Hallim. 

t Attributed to Sunt Honoilui, Archbiihop of CKDterbnrj, in Ihe year 630. 

I Biker'a MUtory of North bid ptonihl re ; the lame inthoT mentiont Slotrsbuij, 
□ear Brickley, u preieiitlDg a lingalBT anomaly ofa parish nithont either churdi 
or village. 

■ Cader and Caer, tbe primitive words, were applied to heights, u Cader Idrii, 
ai well u to wallei) citiea, a* Caer leon, and Caer lyeli, or Cailitle. Carew, the 
hiitorian of Cornwall, nya. 



Seat, Httle, and saddle, have alio the lame Tneanlng, aa bigh aettle, king*! leltle, 
and blihop*! settle, or lee. Sadberg, In Dnrham, an eminence or leat, partofths 
original patrimony of the charch, wai anciently a county in )Ue)f, hiving its oven 
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possess an equal and indelible character, deriving their power from the 
apostles and from the law. Tbe eslablishment of a bishop was inferior 
in splendour only to that of a king. Bishopric is properij the dominion 
of a bishop, Ric signifying dominion ; bis appurtenances are all of 
princely denomination ; he baa bis palace, his throne, bia chancellor, 
&c. The bishop exacts implicit obedience in the government of his 
peculiar diocefle, and observes the game towards the higher authorities 
of metropolitan and primate, titles conferred on bishops of the principal 
cities, whose jurisdiction extends over the provinces of Canterbiny and 
York. 

The archbishops of Canterbur]- were anciently nominated by tbe Pope 
by bulls of provision ; and the pall, an emblem of ecclesiastical sove- 
reignty, was conferred by the Pope, having first been laid on the tomb 
of 8t. Peter : on receiving it an oath of canonical obedience and 
fidelity to Rome was required to be made ; without tbe pall, tbe 
archbishop could not bold a council, or consecrate a bishop, at which 
ceremony it was always worn". 

A very fine intagliated brass figure of Archbishop Waldeby, on 
his monument in Westminster Abbey, affords a most satisfactory 
example of the arch i episcopal costume. Waldeby was ttaaslated from 
Dublin to the see of Cbiehest«r i and in 1396 he succeeded Archbishop 
Arundel as primate of England : he was archbishop of York bat a short 
time, dying the very next year, he was buried in tbe chapel of St. 
Edmund die King. The full length figure of the archbishop is repre- 
sented enshrined within a light and tasteful tabernacle ; upon his 
head is a mitre enriched with jewels, which was worn only upon most 
solemn occasions. In his left hand he bears tbe pastoral staff sur- 

■> The iirec'ue form witli nliich the iDtignia were delivered U Arcbbiihop Dene, 
'n the reign of Henry VII. is given in Collier'i Eeclesiutictil Hiitorjr, vol. t. p. TOI. 
The pastoral staff wu pnl into the archbishop') hand) by a monk commiRaioncd bf 
the prior and coDveol of Canlerbnry, wilh the»e words, *' Reverend fklher, I am 
seat to yon Trom the Bovereif^n prince of the woild, who reqnirM and commandi you 
to nndcrtakc ttie government of hi) church, and to love and protect her, and In 
proof of my orders, I deliver you the standard of the king of heaven. " After tbta, 
the archbishop received his pall by the hands of the Bishop of lichliold atld 
Coventry, comniiniiancd by the pope fur that purpose, which wat delivered to him 
with this form. " To tlie honor of Alniiglity Goil and the blessed Virgin Mary, the 
holy apoittei St. Peter and St Paul, onr lord Pope Alexander VI. the holy Rouan 
chnrch, and bIeo of llie holy church of Canterbury committed lo their charge, we 
give yon, in tbe pall, taken from the body of Si. Peter, a foil anlliorily tor tbe 
eiercUc of your archiepiscopal fuuclion, wilh the liberty of wcariag this Lanourablc 
di^tinction la your cathedral, upon certain days mentioned in the apoaloliral bulb 
of priviloce." 
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mounted by a cross, always faeld by the bishop when giving tbe bene- 
diction, but on other occasions borne before him as a symbol of 
authority, and implying his pastoral jurisdiction. The two fore-fingers 
of the archbishop's rifj^t hand are eitended as in tbe act of benediction, 
and upon his middle finger is a ring, which as well as the omamenbed 
gloves was essential to a prelate. The ring was bestowed upon the 
bishop as i. type of the marriage of Jesus Christ with his church, and 
accepted by him as a pledge of fais fidelity to the charge. Over the 
mass habit, or chaanMe, is seen the pall, worn, only by metropolitans, 
above all other garments ; it is in tbe form of a ^et about Uie neck, 
encompassing the shoulders, and having pendenta before and behind, 
kept in their position by little lamine of lead rounded at their extre- 
mities and covered with silk. Sometimes the pall was fastened to the 
dress by lai^ ornamented pins, which are to foe seen on tbe sculp- 
tured efBgy of Stratford, Archbishop of Canterbury, on his tomb". 
Tbe pall upon the figure of Ardibisbop Waldeby, is adorned in front 
by sis crosses patted fitche^ : upon the left arm is the fannal, or 
maniple, embrradered, and fringed at the ends. Beneath the lower 
hem of the dalmatic are tbe ends of tbe stole, la long ornamented 
band, worn round the neck and over the alb, an under garment reaching 
down to the feet, a part of ecclesiastical dress from which tbe surplice 
of modern times apparently derived its (»igin and colour. The inta- 
gliated bmss plates on the monumental slabs of prelates, would afibrd 
a very fine pictorial series of the peculiar costume of the variont 
eras'*. 

Archbishop Peckham, who had a taste for magnificence, is said to 
have expendei^ 4000 marks at Rome on fais confirmation, aad 2000 
marks at Canterbury on bis inthronization. The follovring extract 
from Godwyn's " Catalogue of the Bishops of England," with nn- 
adorned minuteness, gives a striking picture of tbe manners of tbe 
age, and shows with what magnificence an archbishop took possession 
of bis dignity. " William Warbam, Bishop of London, was translated 
to Canterbury, November 39, and inthrmiited March 9, ISM, with 
VMiderful great solemnity. The day before his coming to Canterbury, 

I) The ■pottotkal inb-deicoDi of SL John de Latetan, in Rome, p«»uKd the 
exdoilve priiilr^ of mnking the palli of white wool iborn from lambs, offered 
■nin»ll}by the OHiiBorSt. Agoei, on SIM of JaDsar?, when thej were received In 
torn by two caitona of tltc c^inrch mud ileli*ereil to tbe ■itl>.drkc«Ba. 

''■' The figiiie of Arclibishop Waldeby ia eiigravci} iu Hardinu's " Anliqiiitiet 
in Weitminiter Alilipy." 
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the Duke of Buckingbam, hia high ateward, came hiUier attended with 
aeven score horse, to see all things in readiness. The duke held also 
the office of chief butler, and being unable to do the duties of both, 
be deputed Sir Geo^e Boacbier to the bntlerBhip, and took great 
pains to see that nothing was wanting requisite for the performance of 
this ceremony in the most magnificent manner. The next daj, which was 
Sunday, the duke met the archbishop over against St. Andrew's Chnrch, 
and doing low obeisance to him, went before bim to Christ's Church. 
At the great gate near the market-place, the prior and convent reeeired 
the archbishop honourably, and carried him to tbe cbarch, whither he 
went from St. Andrew's barefoot, said mass there, and was placed in 
his throne after tbe accustomed manner. From the church he was 
attended by the duke, as he was thitherward. The cheer at dinner 
was at grfcat as for money it might be made : before the first mess, the 
Duke of Backingham himself came riding into the halt upon a great 
hone, bare-beaded, with his white atafi* in his hand, and when the first 
dish ms set on tbe table made obeisance by bowing his body. Having 
so done be betook bim to his chamber, when there was provision made 
for bim, according t» his state. With tbe Archbishop of Canterbury 
sate tbe Earl of Essex, tbe Bishop of Man, the Lord Abergavenny, tbe 
Lord Brook, the Prior of Canterbury, and tbe Abbot of St. Augustine's. 
The Duke of Buckingbam at his table was accompanied by the Lords 
Clinton, Sir Edward Poynings, tbe chief jnstice of England, named 
Phineux, Sir William Scott, Sir Thomas Kemp, and others. A great 
many other guests were served in other places, noblemen and knights 
at one table, doctors of divinity and law at another, and gentlemen of 
tbe country at a third, besides an infinite number of meaner calling, 
placed by themselves, according to their several degrees." 

Both archbishops and bishops enjoyed the regal privilege of coining, 
and altboi^ it was in some measure curtailed, the Archbishop of 
York continued to coin money, bearing the same stamp as the kings, 
till the reign of Elizabeth ; the coins of Wolsey are marked with tbe 
cardinal's hat. Two publications on this subject are well known to 
antiquaries; one by Samuel Pegge, entitled" An assemUage of Coins 
fabricated by authority of the Archbishops of Canterbury," was 
published in 1772. " A Tract on the episcopal Coins of Dorham," 
by Benjamin Bartlett, was printed by (George Allan, Esq. of Darling* 
ton, in 1T78, and was reprinted with notes, by John Trotter Brockett, 
in tbe year 1817. 
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Ancient episcopal seals are exceeding!; curious and interesting 
historical records, representing not only the fignre of tbe patron sunt, 
. but that of the bishop himself ; these are generally in form of an oral 
pointed at the extremities, but some, of the Anglo-Saxon period, are 
round, as that of Durham'*; none, indeed, that are of a pointed oval 
form are supposed to be older than tbe elarenth century : a form 
still retained in all episcopal and arcfadiaconal seals". Religious 
institutions of royal foundation bad commonly round seals ; those 
of Morwich cathedral priory are of this class. Bishops are distin- 
guished upon ancient seals by having the pastoral staff in their left 
hnnds ; abbots bear it in their ri^t bands. Another distinction Iwtween 
the repreBenlation of bisliops and abbots to be noticed on all contein- 
porary seals ia tiie mode of wearing the mitre. It was the custom 
for bislwpe to wear tbeir mitres with the broad side before, but abbots 
bore them with the horns in the front. Tbe devices upon early 
seals are remarkable for their simplicity ; a series is interesting, ai 
exhibiting a progressive improvement in design and execution : the 
more recent seals are often highly finished, being ornamented with 
subjects illustrative of the ecclesiastical architecture of the period, and 
fireqnently contain a gronpe of figures upon each impress. At tbe 
base of tbe seal was then placed the bishop, praying to the patron 
saint of the convent, to t>e observed on a great number of epis* 
copal seals. The bishops of the fourteenth century introduced their 
own arms upon their seals, in a separate shield from that of their 
see, and afterwards impaled them with those of tbe bishopric in one 
shield. The popes have two seals ; that which is used for tbe bulltf ia 
always impressed in lead, and represents tbe heads of St. Peter and 
St. Paul ; the private seal, called the fisherman's ring, raneilo <!■/ 
pucatore, is impressed in red wax, and represents St. Peter drawing 
his net. The seals of bishops are of red wax, and those of the present 
time have no other device than the amu of tbe respective bubops 
impaled with those of the see. 

The archbishops and faisbops of England claim the same privileges 

13 Pabllihed b; Dr. Smith in hii editioa of Bede. 

U It may DOt be nointereiting to thi^ antlqaarr, or man of taite, to be tnfonned, 
ttmtcaiUiiiralphnrof oearl; the whole Mrieiin«; be readily obtained. J. DoaUeday, 
tn Uttle Rauell Street, near tbe Biltlih HoxeHiD, bu acquired a method of taklag 
impreuiona from Mali appended to deeds nlthonl injory to tbe oripoala, and bu 
upward* of 10,000 andent uab, ao acquired, inelndins nearly til thole that Iwve 
been eDgiaved or deicilbed in tbe '' Vetaita Maanmeata," " Arcbcologia," tiffi 
other celebrated work*. 
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as peers of the reslm, excepting ibat tbey do not sit on trial in cases of 
blood, being prohibited b; the canons of the church from being jadgei 
of life and death. 

Bisfac^ and abbots fonnerly sat in parliament, not only on aceaunt 
of their episcopal j uriidiction, bat by prescription, arising from the 
importance of their scc»)ar banmics, wUcb were unatieuUe from their 
respectWe dignities. Although ascat in pariiament is now conudcred one 
of the most distinguished privileges of the peerage, the eceletiaGtics of 
the middle ages viewed the Btrriceaa a harden, and it has been observed, 
that the anxiety with wfaidi om- ancestors endeavoured to get Iree from 
the obligation of sitting in parliament, is surpassed by that only with 
whM^ their posterity solidt U> be admitted there'^ In the ye^r 1614 
the mitred abbots who possessed the privilege of sitting in parliament 
were more in number than the bishops; there were at that time 
twenty-eight raitred abbots aad only nineteen bishops ; the mitres of 
parliamentary abbots were decided to be made of silver, partially gilt 
with gold, to dbtinguidi them from the mitres of Ushops which were of 
pure gold. 

The election of bi^ops ia made by the king's licence directed to tbe 
dean and chapter, yrito certify their election, mider tfaeir common seal, 
to the king, the archbishop of the province, and to the biihcp elect. 
The king's aaaent is given under the great seal directed to tbe arclw 
bisbopt commanding him to confirm and consecrate the bishop. The 
aicbbishop then grants a commisaion to his view-general to perform 
tbe ceremony. The bishop, on confirmailoD, has jurisdiction in his 
diocese, and, on consecration, has right to the temporalities. He has a 
coostatory court, and holds a visitation once in three years, or by his 
archdeacon every y^. 

Tbe origin of Chapters of Cathedral churches may be tra«ed to a 
very remote period, as a council of advice, or kind of parliament to the 
bisht^, even before tbe establishment of parochial divisions. The Chapter 
consists of prebendaries, or canons, who confirm tbe bishop's grants, 
but who are distinguished aa poaaesing individual property, and by 
the enjoyment of separate benefices. The bishop as patron of the 
prebends does not nominate to all ; they are sometimes donative. At 
Westminster tbe king collates by pateat, and some are in tbe gift of 
layroeiT, who present the prebendary to the bisbop, and the dean and 
chapter then induct him to his stall in the cathedral church. 

1> Roliertton'a Histor; of Scotland, voL i. 
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The dean is the head of the chapter, or bishop's council, but in 
some Cathedral churches there is no dean, as at Llandafi and St. 
David's, where the bishop is the head of the chapter, and in his absence 
the archdeacon. There is also a dean without a chapter at Battle, and 
a chapter without a dean at Southwell. The dean of the Chapel Royal 
has no jurisdiction, as was formerly the case with rural deans. 

In any attempt to ascertain the origin of the episcopal sees in 
England, it must soon be discovered that the most important documents 
the early records and charters of the church, are of very doubtful autho- 
rity, and have been (or the most part either forged or interpolated to 
serve particular purposes'*. 

The history of the foundation of English bishoprics is buried in 
such obscurity that, with the exception of those sees instituted since 
the Reformation, there is scarcely a single bishopric of which it is pos- 
sible to give the precise date of its erection, but the authorities generally 
received have been considered amply sufficient in forming the following 

Oibconologtcal Hiet of tQe ffinffluB Sitto. 

1. Canterbi-by. 

The archiepiscopal see of the primate and metropolitan of all England 
was established in the year 597, by Pope Gregory the Great, who sent 
the pall to Augustine. The province of Canterbury includes the 
bishoprics of Bangor, Bath and Wells, Bristol, Chichester, Lichfield 
and Coventry, Ely, Exeter, Gloucester, Hereford, Llandaff, Lincoln, 
London, Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, Rochester, St. Asaph, St. 
David's, Salisbury, Winchester, and Worcester. The province of 
Canterbury was finally setiled by Pope Leo III., A. D. 803, when he 
denounced everlasting damnation against all who should attempt to 
tear the coat of Christ'^. The arras of the archiepiscopal see represent 
the staff and pall, insignia formerly of great importance. 

2. Rochester. 

The see of Rochester, the smallest in the kingdom, is, next to that 
of Canterbury, the most ancient. Justus, the first bishop of Rochester, 
was consecrated by Augustine, A. D. 604, about ten years after he 
came first to England. The bishop of Rochester is chaplain and was 
formerly cross bearer to the archbishop of Canterbury, who claimed and 

■* Ou the authority of Somner, Spelman, aiid Casaubon, celebrated aaUqnariei, 
who agree on this point. 
" Bsltelpy. 
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enJQjed for several centuries the entire disposal of this bishopric. The 
Cathedral church erected bj' Etbelbert, king of Kent, \nui dedicated 
to St. Andrew, out of respect to the monastery of St. Andrew, at Rome, 
of which Augustine waa originally a member, and the arms of this see 
are borne in reference to the instrument of martyrdom of Uie patron saint. 

3. London. 

Melitus, the first bishop of London, was consecrated by Augustine, 
archbishop of Canterbury, A. D, 604, and in his time Etbelbert, king 
of Kent, built the Cathedral of St. Paul. The arms of this see, two 
swords in saltier, are emblematical of the martyrdom of the apostle. 

King Henry VIII., prior to the general dissolution of monasteries, 
determined to erect several of them into episcopal sees. The bishopric 
of Westminster was then taken from the diocese of London, and on the 
17tb of December, 1540, the abbey church of St. Peter was advanced 
to the dignity of a cathedral by the king's letters patent. Dr. John 
Thirleby, the first and only bishop, was obliged to surrender bis see, on 
the 29th of March, 1550, when the diocese, consisting of the county of 
Middlesex, was restored to London, and several estates, belonging to 
the dean of Westminster, were at the same dme granted, in trust, to 
be applied to the repairs of St. Paul's Cathedral. This appropriation 
of the revenues of St. Peter's Church is said to have suggested the 
adage of " robbing Peter to pay Paul." An act of parliament was 
afterwards passed which declared that Westminster Ehould still remain 
a cathedral, under a dean and chapter, but be subordinate to the diocese 
of London. 

4. York. 

The bishopric of York was founded by Paulinus, one of the mis- 
sionaries Bent by Pope Gregory to England, as early as A. D. 637. 
Pope Honorius sent this prelate he pall in the year 634, and granted 
the archbishops of Canterbury and York the mutual power of ordtuning 
each other. Tlie first cathedral at York was dedicated to St. Peter, 
and the arms of the see, the crossed keys, are the well known emblems 
of the apostle. 

Two many keji he Irare, of metals twain, 
Tlic golden opei, the Iron ihnta aiiMiB. 

The arms of the archie pi scopal sees were originally exactly similar ; 
the present arms of the see of York were adopted in the time of Cardinal 
Wolsey. 

A bishopric was established at Hexham, in Northumberland, in 
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A. D. 678, wbicb continued ttlt the ye&r 621, ten biibops having, in 
tiiat period, Buccesrively held the see. The town of Hexham, with the 
country about, conEisting of five townships, called Hexhamsbire, was 
afterwards given by Henry I. to the archiepiscopal aee of Torlt, and 
had the reputation of being a county palatinate ; by act of parliament, 
in 1M6, the jurisdiction of Hexbamshire was taken from the arch- 
bishopric, and united to the county of Northumberland. 

The archbishop, as primate of England, has the province ol Vork 
under bis care, consisting of the bishoprics of Carlisle, Chester, and 
Durham, as well as that ot Sodor and Man, the bishop of which is not 
a peer of parliament. 

The extent of jurisdiction, althongh less in England, was formerly 
Urgest in Britain, the archbishopric having the entire kingdom of 
Scotland subject to it. The bishoprics of Lincoln, Lichfield, and 
Worcester, were taken from York ; and it appears that the archbishop 
bad formerly all the bishoprics northward of the river Humber subject to 
his authority, including the bishoprics of Ripon, Hexham, Lindis&m, 
the bishopric of Whitehaven, and all the bishoprics of Scotland and tiie 
Orcades. The last continued till the wars in the reigns of the three 
Edwards, when the Scots bishops threw off their subjection'*. The 
same authority states, that the Kings of England have always allowed 
the priority to Canterbury, on the principle that a duarchy in the church 
was altogether inconsistent with a moa&rcby in the state. 

S. Durham. 
A bishopric was originally established by Oswald, the Anglo-Saxon 
king of Northumberland, A. D. 636, who appointed Aidan, a monk of 
Icolmkill, the first bishop. St. Cutbbert, who is oflen styled the apostle 
of the north, received episcopal consecration from the archbishop of 
York, as the sixth bishop of the Northumbrian Saxons. St. Cutbbert 
afterwards procured a grant from Egfrid, king of Northumberland, of all 
the lands between the rivers Wear and Tyne, and retired to Lindisfam, 
since called Holy Island, where he founded a monastery, the church of 
which became his cathedral. The see of Dndisfam continued in esteem 
till Bishop Eardulpb was obliged to leave it for fear of the Danes, in 
the year 87S, when be fixed bis episcopal chair at Chester le Street, an 
a branch of the river Wear, where it remained nearly two hundred 
years, but was finally removed to the city of Durham, a site unrivalled 
by any in the kingdom, in the year 1020, at which time the bone* of 

1* Drake*! History of York, p.4l». 
b2 
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St. Cuthbert were deposited in the Cathedral originally dedicated to his 
inemoTj ; King Henry VIII. ordered it to be named the CaUtednl 
Church of Christ and the Blessed Virgin. The arms of thta see are 
those of King Oswald, the original founder, in whose memory they have 
been retained. 

6, Norwich. 

A bishopric was founded by Stgibert, king of the East Angles, and 
the episcopal see placed at Soham, in Cambridgeshire, A. D., 630, but 
immediately after removed-to Dunwich, in Suffolk, by St. Felix, the 
first bishop ofthe East Angles. The see was divided into two bishoprics 
by Bisus the fourth bishop, when North Elmham, in Norfolk, was made 
a seat of the bishops of Norfolk ; and Dunwich, a seat of the bishops of 
Suffolk. A union of these dioceses took place under the bishops of 
Elmham, about A. D. 945, whence the episcopal chair was removed to 
Tbetford, in 1075, inconsequence of a determination of a council held 
by Archbishop Lanfranc, that all bishops' sees shonld be placed in the 
most eminent towns in their diocese. 

The see was translated to Norwich by Bishop Herbert de Losing, 
formerly abbot of Ramsey, A. D. 1094, who purchased the bishopric of 
King William Rufus for the sum of iCIOOO. The arms of the see, 
three golden mitres in an aiure field, allude to the union of the 
bishoprics of Dunwich, Elmham, and Tbetford, in that of Norwich. 

T. Lincoln. 
A bishopric was founded at Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, A, D. 635, 
by King Cynegils, who appointed Birinus, sent by Pope Honorius to 
convert the West Saxons, bishop of Mercia. In the year 678, a 
bishopric was erected at Sidnacesier, or Stow, in Lincolnshire, and in 
the following year another at Leicester, hut both these sees were again 
united to Dorchester about A. D. 849, which continued the seat of th« 
bishop, till, removed to the city of Lincoln, in the year 1070, by Bishop 
Remigius, a Norman, and one of the followers of William the Con- 
queror. The arms of the see are evidently composed of those of the king 
at this period, having the Virgin Mary, (o whom the Cathedral Church 
was dedicated, in the chief, or placed above the insignia of the king. 

Out of this diocese the bishoprics of Oseney and Peterborough were 
taken by King Henry VIII., in the year 1541. 

a. Winchester. 
The bishopric of Winchester was founded by King Cynegils, in 636, 
who fixed the Cathedral in this city, the capital of the West Saxon 
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kingdom. The king also endowed the see with all the lands within seven 
miles of ibe church, which was dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul. 
The arms of this see a sword between two keys, the united emblems of 
the two apostles, are commemorative of this dedication. 
9. Lichfield and Co^-entry. 
A bishopric was founded at Lichfield by Oswy, king of Mercia, 
A. D. 8B6. The see became so wealthy, that King Ofia, in the year 
790, prevailed on Pope Adrian to constitute LichGeld an archbishopric, 
with authority over the sees of Winchester, Hereford, Leicester, Sid- 
nacester, Elmhani, and Dunwich; that title was however laid aside on 
the death of Offii. In the year 1075, Bishop Peter removed bis episcopal 
chair to Chester, and his successor Bishop Robert de Lindsej, translated 
his see from Chester to Coventry, in 1102. Bishop Hugh de Movant, 
in the year 1186, removed the see again to Lichfield, but it was agreed 
that the bishop should derive his title from both places, Coventry and 
Lichfield, Coventry having the precedence. Also that the convents 
should elect a bishop alternately, and that they should both make one 
chapter to the bishop, in which the prior of Coventry should be the 
head. At the dissolution of the priory of Coventry, in the year 1538, 
the style of the bishop remained the same ; but an act of parliament 
was then pa.'ssed, constituting the dean and chapter of Lichfield the sole 
chapter to the bishop. The arms of this see are blazoned in a red and 
white field, and consist of agolden cross potent, or cross of Jerusalem, 
between four small crosses, not unlike the ensign borne hy Godfrey of 
Bouillon, chief of the first crusade, and have reference to the five wounds 
of Christ, with which the altars of the primitive churches were always 
marked. The bishopric of Chester was, in 1541, taken out of this 
diocese. 

10. Hebefobd. 

An episcopal see was first established at Hereford in the year 680, 
when Bishop Putta, who was translated from Rochester, was made the 
first bishop of Hereford. The arms of the bishopric are those of St. 
Thomas Caniilupe, forty-fourth bishop of Hereford, and also chancellor 
of England. In memory of this saint's miraculous powers, his arms, 
the same as the baronial family of Cantilupe, from which he was 
descended, were adopted as the armorial hearings of the see. 

11. Worcester. 

The bishopric of Worcester was originally founded by Ethelred, 
king of Mercia, in the year 680. The bishops of Worcester were the 
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peculiar chaplains of the archbishop of Canterbury, and, by their 
office, performed tiie mass in all asserablieB of the clergy where the 
metropolitan was present. The arms of the see refer to this important 
service, and consist of ten torleaax on a white field : the torteaux 
of heraldry, representing the holy wafers used in the sacrament, are 
called wastalls, in ancient blasonry, and were thus adopted by Ute 
bishops as an official badge or ensign. 

Out of this diocese the bishi^ric of Gloucester was taken, in the year 
1B41. 

12. Salisbury. 

The first establishment of this see was at Sherboum, in Dorsetshire, 
A. D. 70&. The diocese then extended over all that part of the kingdom 
which is now divided into the dioceses of Salisbury, Bristol, Wells, and 
Exeter. The bishoprics of Wells and Exeter were first dismembered 
from it, and another see was erected at Wilton, in Wiltshire, the seat 
of which bishop appears to have been sometimes at Bamsbury, and 
sometimes at Sunning, both in Berkshire. The see of Wilton having 
had eleven bishops, was again united to Sherbourn by Bishop Herman, 
who abolished the bishopric of Wilton, because the monLs of Malmsbury 
would not suffer him to remove it to their abbey. 

It was daring the reign of William the Conqueror that the episcopal 
see was removed to Old Sarnm, where there already existed a dean. 
The patronage of the dean was truislated to Sherboum and Sunning, 
and Bishop Herman, who had before held the' sees of Wilton and 
Sherboum, was installed into that of Sarum. Bishop Richard Poore 
brought the see from Old Sarum to Salisbury", in the reign of 

1* Tiie editor loUciti ludalf^nce rram the reider, in this not? , that lie Ttaj ex- 
Calpate hinuelf from m charge of error. In the Oentleman'i Hagaiine for Febmerj, 
lesc, the date of tlie foDiidatlon of Qiii catbedml wat lUted to hate been omittrd, 
and otiier amertiODi were made eqaally devoid of truth, to which it was tlion|ht 
ueccMary to lend the ftdtowtng letter to the editor of the magazine la replj :— 

" SiB(— At the icknowledged writer of a dcKriptloa of SaUabiirj Cathedral 
>' alluded (o ai ' the few pagei of letter-preu' in the lait namber of your magaziDe, 
" I entreat yon will forthwith do me the Jnitlce to correct wme errors in yonr notice, 
" aaemiiigiy not BniDtentlonal. In my brief accauut the date of the foundatioa ii 
" certainly not omitted, vide p. 1 . The number of marlu which the building is 
" recoided to have coat ii alto Kghtly stated at 40,000, tlie i«me amount ai given in 
" all previoui liiiloiiei of the Cathedral, and not 400,000 aa yoa have mlirepre- 
" lented." The letter concloded with an apology to the readera of the magailne for 
troubling them with the correction. 

No other notice wai taken of (hit letter by the editor of the magaiine than 
calling It a complaiitt in a aabaeqaent number. If inch, it wai not of want of can- 
dour, bnt of downright mitre prtientatlon. 
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Henry III.", and hia gncceBsor dedicated the Cathedral Cburcb to the 

Virgin Mary. The arms of the bishopric, emblematical of this dedi- 
cation, consist of the Virgin Mary and the inbnt Jesus. 

A part of this diocese was granted to the aee of Bristol upon its 
establishment in 1542. 

IS. Chichester. 

Wilfrid, archbishop of York, having been expelled from bis diocese 
by King Egfrid, was received by Edilwalch, king of the South Saxons, 
who granted him Selsey, a promontory in the British Channel, where 
be bailt a cburcb, which he governed as Abbot ; Eadbert hts successor- 
was consecrated bishop of Selsey, A. D. 711. 

Stigand, chaplain to King William the Conqueror, and the twenty- 
third bishop of Selsey, in 1071, removed his see to Chichester, or Cissan 
Caster, a city built by King Cissa. The arms of this see a preater, or 
Presbyter John, is seemingly bom in allusion to the power of the 
cburcb, the book in hand, but the sword, or power, in the mouth, is 
emblematical of Uie eloquence necessary to enforce the doctrine in 
the book by which the church is maintained. 

14. EXBTEB. 

A bishopric of Devonshire, was founded on the division of the see of 
Sherboum, A. D. 910, when Aidulf, the first bishop, fixed his episcopal 
chair at Crediton, on the banks of the river Credy. 

A bishoprio of Cornwall was at the same time established, when 
Athelstan the bishop fixed bis see at St. Germans. 

Leringus, who became bishop of DevoDshire, in the year 1032, after 
the death of Biirwold, the last bishop of Cornwall, united the two sees. 

KingEd ward the Confessor, in the year lOSO, resolved to consolidate 
the pontifical chair at the city of Exeter, in the monastery of the blessed 
Peter, prince of the apostles, appointed Leofric, bishop of Crediton, 

It appean Hist crery book, bat one, ctnbrseing sn sccoudI of Sallabar; Cathedral, 
hs* been SMailed to the lame lecklcu maiiner, and that b great manj psfM of tlw 
magatlne have been oecnpied In thte unworthy object. The inqnI<<ltiTe reader may 
tarn to the Qentleman** Hagaiine, vol Iuzt. p. 35, where oa mlmbitant nfSaliaiuTf 
haigjtreD proof of the IrnUi of what l« here atatod. 

** The popnlar tisdltiou of the pieciae tpot ttelag detenniaed bj an arrow ibot 
b; a bowman from the ramparts of Old Samm, ii bomorooily lltottmted In the 
Sdbbni7 Ballad, written bjr Dr. WaUsr Pope, one irf tba chaplaiM to Seth Ward, 
Mihop of Sali«ba>7, in tb« reifD of Charlei II. 
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ftnd his BucceBHors after him for ever, to be bishops there*', in these 
words : — " I will therefore the see to be there, thai Cornwall, with its 
churches, and Devonshire with its, be together in one episcopate, and 
be governed hj one bishop. So do I Edward place this privilege with 
my own hand upon the altar of St. Peter, and leading the prelate 
Leofric by the right arm, and my queen Editha leading him bj the 
left, do place him in the episcopal chair, my dukes and noble cousins 
with my chaplains being present." Tbe monastery of St. Peter, to 
which the united sees were tl)us transferred, and its conventual church 
erected into a cathedral, was founded by King Atbelstan, in the 
year 932. 

The arms of the see consist of a representation of the crossed keys, 
the emblem of the patron saint, and a sword, indicative of the power of 
the bishop. 

15. Bath and Wells. 

A bishopric was/ founded at Wells by King Edward the Elder, 
A. D. 909, upon a division of the diocese of Sherbonm, when Adhelm, 
abbot of Glastonbury, was consecrated the first bishop, by Archbishop 
Plegmund. 

Soon after the accession of William Rufus, a change was made in 
the state of this see by Bishop John de Villula, a native of Tours, in 
France. This prelate having originally practised at Bath as a physician, 
obtained affluence, and with the profits of his profession, purchased the 
see of Wells. In the year 1092 he transferred the episcopal seat 
to Bath, which, with all its privileges, he had also purchased of the 
king. He bad procured a grant of Bath Abbey from King William 
RufuB previously to his removal of the see, for which removal he 
obtained the king's consent by bribery, or, according to Matthew Paris, 
the historian, by " anointing his band with white ointment." 

Great dissentions arose between the canons of Wells and the monks 
of Bath respecting the change of residence and right of election ; even- 
tually the dispute was referred to Bishop Bobert, who. in a decree made 
aboutll39, enjoined that the bishops should take their titles from both 
churches, and be called bishops of Bath and Wells. That the monks 
ofBath and the canons of Wells should, on avacancy of the see, appoint 
an equal number of delegates, by whose united votes the bishop should 
be chosen, the dean of Wells being the returning officer ; that the 
bishop elect should be enthroned in both churches, but first at Bath ; 
1 Caley'i edition of Ditgdale'* 
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thai both these communities should form the bisliop's chapter ; snd that 
all grants should he confirmed under these respective seals. 

Savaric, archdeacon of Northampton, was elected bishop in 1192 i 
this prelate was related to Henry, the emperor of German;, vho, to 
oblige his kinsman, made it one of the conditions of the release of 
King Richard I., that the wealthy abbey of Glastonbury should he 
annexed to the see of Bath and Wells, and the abbot of Glastonbury 
was then promoted to the bishopric of Worcester. Bishop Savaric, 
having obtained his desire, transferred l)is episcopal seat to Glastonbury. 

During the episcopacy of Joceline of Wells, the monks of Glaston- 
bury obtained a dissolution of their union with the bishopric, and 
Joceline afterwards resumed the title of bishop of Bath and Wells, 
which has ever since been used by the successive prelates of this see ; 
but in the reign of Henry VHI. an act of parliament was passed for 
the dean and chapter of Wells to make one chapter for the bishop. 

The ancient arms of the united bishopric of Bath and Wells were 
judiciously composed from the bearings of the two sees ; hut the arms 
now used is the coat of the see of Wells alone, a saltier, or Saint 
Andrew's cross, to which saint the Cathedral Church is dedicated. 

16. Elt. 

The abbey of Ely, one of the richest monasteries of England, was 
founded by Etheldredra, daughter of Anna, king of the East Angles, 
in the year 67S. This lady became the first abbess, and was afterwards 
canonized. In the reign of Henry I. the revenues of the monastery, 
originally very considerable, had greatly increased, and the '* golden 
rhetoric" of the abbot prevailing with the king, Ely was made a 
bishopric, and is the only instance of the conversion of an abbey into a 
see. In the year 1109 a diocese, comprising the Isle of Ely and the 
whole of the county of Cambridge, taken out of the jurisdiction of the 
see of Lincoln, was formed, when the manors belonging to the church 
were divided by the bishop of Ely between himself and the monks. The 
bisbop was accused of taking the larger share, and it appears to have 
been in a proportion of more than three to one in the bi^op's javour. 

The bisbop of Lincoln's consent to the erection of the see of Ely was 
obtaioed, by a grant to him and his successors of the manors of Bugden, 
Biggleswade, and Spalding, which originally belonged to the abbots 
of Ely. 

The arms of this see seem to be derived from those of the kings nf 
the East Angles, three crowns, implying the regality of Norfolh, Suffolk, 
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and Grentebridge, or Cambridgeshire, and were probably assumed in 
memory of the original founder of the abbey. 
17. Carlisle. 

The ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Carlisle, and a circuit of fifteen 
miles round the city, was granted to Saint Cuthbert, bishop of I.indis- 
farn, and his successors, by King Egfrid, A. D. 686. 

In the year 1133, King Henry I. erected Carlisle into a bishop's 
see, giving at the same time a jurisdiction of part of the counties of 
Cumbi;rland and Westmorland, in the province of York. The same 
king made Athelwold, prior of St. Oswald's, the firtit bishop of Carlisle. 

Tne arms of the see are the same as those of the ancient priory of 
Angustine Canons, a black cross, charged with a golden mitre in the 
centre, and borne on a white field. 

18. Oxford. 

The see of Oxford constitnted part of the diocese of Lincoln until 
the year 1B42, when King Henry VIII. erected a bishopric, which he 
endowed with the estates of the dissolved monasteries of Oseney and 
Abingdon, assigning at the same time the abbey church of Oseney as a 
cathedral to the diocese. The abbey, dtuated in the suburbs of the 
present city of Oxford, or Oseneyford, was founded by Rotfert D*Oiley, 
lord high constable, in the reign of Henry I., and the last abbot of 
Oseney was appointed bishop of the new see. 

The king, in the year 1S46, translated the episcopal see to the 
Cathedral Church of Christ in Oxford, and granted some of the estates 
to the dean and chapter, which bad been appropriated by Cardinal 
Wolsey to the maintenance of his college". 

Tlie arms of this bishopric, an ox passing a ford and having in chief 
three demi ladies crowned, seems to be a punning allusion to the name 
of the city, and to some circumstance in the legend of Saint Frideswide, 
the founder of the priory. 

19. PETERBOROroH. 

The see of Peterborough was erected by King Henry VIII. in 1642, 
and was wholly taken from the diocese of Lincoln. It was endowed 
with the estates of a monastery founded by Peada, son of Penda, king 
of Mercia, at Medebamstead ; the abbey church being dedicated to 
Saint Peter, the city vras afterwards named Peterborough. 

» tn " Britton'iCathedrali," it li affirmed, Ihit The See of Oxford oTigjloMed 
with Cardinal WoUey, although it wsi ostenaibty founded by King Henry VIII., 
an altPttion eqnal (o saying tlint " Tenterden Steeple wai the cbdi 
Sands," Woliey liaving certainly been dead at leatl sixteen years befai 
t rami ate d to Cliriit's Charch, 
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Tlie crossed kejs, the emblem of Saint Peter, are borne, as the 
anns of the see, between four crofises ;. the dean and chapter being 
lords of the manor, the arms of the deanery are the same as those of 
the bishopric. 

20. Chester. 

The bishopric of Chester was anciently part of the diocese of Lich- 
field, the bishop of which removed his seat to this city in the year 
107S, and made Saint John's Church his Cathedral. His successors 
were sometimes styled bishops of Chester. 

Chester was not erected into a distinct bishopric until after the dis- 
solution of monasteries, when King Henry Yin. fixed the see of a 
bishop here, and translated Bishop Bird from Bangor ; at the same time 
the king appointed the abbey chnrch of Sfunt Werburgh for a Cathedral, 
when the shrine of that s^nt was made into a throne for the bishop. 
The king named it the church of Christ and the Blessed Yii^n, and 
Thomas Clerk, the last abbot, was made the first dean. The king 
added this bishopric to the province of Canterbury, but soon afterwards 
translated it to that of York. By a singular circumstance which 
occurred not long afler the original grant, the dean and chapter lost 
their estates. 

The arms of this see, three mitres, on a red field, are probably 
allusive of the three bishoprics of Chester, Lichfield, and Coventry, 
once united. 

21. Gloucester. 

The see of Gloucester was one of six erected by King Henry VHI. 
in the year 1642, and was formerly part of the diocese of Worcester. 
By his letters patent the king ordained that the church of the dissolved 
monastery of Saint Peter, at Gloucester, should be for ever a Cathedral 
Church, and see episcopal ; and that the town of Gloucester should be 
henceforth called the city of Gloucester. The king at the same time 
nominated John Wakeman, abbot of Tewkesbury, one of his chap- 
lains, the first bishop, and endowed the bishopric with the estates of the 
monnstery founded A. D. 681, in honour of St. Peter the Apostle. 

The arms of this bishopric are the emblems of the patron saint, 
derived from the metaphorical expression of Christ, recorded in the 
gospel of Saint Matthew**. 

*3 The power of tbe keji iaipUed the power OMaroed b* th« Pope of [ludng 
Judgment on departed >oa1i. Pope Jnlioi II., wbose diipontlon wai more (nlUblB 
to ■ Mldier (ban to ■ paitor of tbe cliurch, li deurtbed aBtbrowing Saint Peter'i 
keyilnto tbe I'yber, exclaimlog— 

The iwonl ot ftul but u (toftnd tf^mi f6e», 
3itb F<ler-i k«f ■ HTio not la bnr off bl«n. 
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32. Bristol. 

Thii bishopric was founded by King Henry VIII. in 1 542, and was 
endowed with the rerennes of the dissolved abbey of Saiat Augustine, 
in Bristol, the church of which was made a Cathedral. During the 
greater part of the reign of Elizabeth, the see was held ni commendam 
by the bishop of Gloucester. 

The anna of Saint Aagustine's abbey are now those of the see of 
Bristol ; the same heraldical chai^, three crowns in pale, is assigned 
to Edmund the Elder, one of the Anglo-Saxon kings of England, who 
was killed at Puckle church, near this city. 

There are four Bishoprics in Wales, the origin of which is uncertain. 
The see of Saint David's was once the metropolitan see of Wales. 
Archbishop Sampson, the last, removed on account of a pestilence to 
Dol, in Brittany, carrying the pati with him. The Welsh bishops 
stilt received consecration from the Bishop of St. David's till the time 
of Bishop Bernard, chancellor to Alice of Brabant, queen of Henry I., 
who first submitted himself to the see of Canterbury. 

The see of Uandaff is supposed to have been founded by Saint 
Dubritius, in the early part of the sixth century, at which time it is 
said to have been a wealthy bisfaopric ; but the revenues were dimi- 
nished by Bishop Dunstan, at the Reformation. 

The Cathedral Church of Bangor is dedicated to Saint Daniel, who 
was bisbop here in the early part of the sixth century, hut the founder 
of the see ia unknown. Many of the estates were alienated by Bishop 
Bulkeley, who actually sold the bells of the church, about the time of 
the Relbnnation. 

The bishopric of Saint Asaph was founded by Saint Kentigern, 
bifihop of Glasgow, and bis successor in the se$ was Saint Asapli, to 
whom the church is dedicated. The revenues of this wealthy see were 
wasted by Bishop Warton, previously abbot of Bermondsey , and who was 
afterwards translated to Hereford. 

The western islea of Britain, divided into two clusters, were in the 
Norwegian language, called Sudor and Nordor, signifying southern 
and northern, the Isle of Man was included in the southern or Sudor. 
The two bishoprics of Sodor and Man were nnited under the Norwegian 
kinga, and continued so until the Isle of Man was conquered by the 
English, since which time the bishop of Sodor and Man has retained 
the nnited title, and the Scottish bishops were styled Ksbopsof the Isles. 

By an ordinance of King Henry VIII. the Bishopric of Sodor and 
Man was declared to be in the province of York. 
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SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 



The Cathedral Church of Salisbury is distjnguished as the most 
uniform structure, aa veil as being the most perfect and original 
example in the whole series of magnificent edifices, devoted to 
the choral service of the church, in England. The erection of 
this church, at the commencement of the reign of Henry III., 
marks a decided epoch in English architecture, the very beautiful 
pointed style having then been brought to its utmost perfection. 
Excepting in the singular instance of Westminster Abbey Church, 
erected in the same reign, no comparison with that of Salisbury 
has ever been adduced, and this cathedral, from its importance and 
magnitude, stands unrivalled us a point, whence the architectural 
antiquary may safely draw a conclusion, regarding the precise 
period of the great change in the ecclesiastical style of building. 
A very experienced critic has given it as his opinion, that this 
interesting church, so remarkable in its design for purity, simplicity, 
and grandeur, holds the same high rank in English architecture 
which the Parthenon bears in the Grecian.' 

The present cathedral church was founded by Bishop Richard 
Poore, A. D. 1220, the fifth year of the reign of Henry HI. It is 
said that an inscription on the bishop's tomb stated that the church 
was forty years in building, and that it was finished in the year 
J260.' 

It appears that his predecessor in the see. Bishop Herbert 
Poore, had been induced to make application to the king for leave 
to remove the cathedral church from Old Sarum, which waa granti^d, 
and the ground had been fixed upon as a proper site for the 
intended edifice, during his prelacy, but it remained for Bialiop 
Richard Poore to carry the magnificent plan into effect, and to the 

I E. I. C. in the GeDtlenii»n'» Magizine foi May, 1830. 

* In the northern tnuaepl uf the cathedral it a monoment or cenotaph of 
Purbeck marble, ascribed h; tradition lo Bishop Poore, the muniGceiit founder, 
and which wan removed from the Dorthem side of the altar. This biihop waa in 
reality buried in the cathedral of Durham, U) vbich see he tu tranilaled in 133S. 
His heart waa deposited in the priory church of Tmrant Crawforil, in Doraetshite, 
the place ofhij nalirity, and where he founded a nunnery. Bishop Poore died in 
1237, end his epitaph, ia old Latin, will be found in Antlq. SariiburieDsi*, p- 137. 
VOL. I, B 
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designs made under his iospectioD the whole merit of the building 
is certainly due. 

The first establishment of the see was at Sherhoum, in 
Dorsetshire, A. D. 705, when the diocese bad episcopal jurisdiction 
over all the counties which now constitute the dioceses of Sdisbury, 
Bristol, Wells, and Exeter. 

After the death of Ethelwold, the thirteenth bishop of She^ 
bourn, this diocese was <Hvided into several sees, Wells^ Exeter, 
&&, A. D. 905, by Plegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, at which 
time there was another see established at Wilton, in Wiltshire, 
the capital of Wessex, in the reign of Edward the Elder, the son 
and successor of Alfred the Great The seat of the bishop was 
also at Ramsbury and at Sunning. The see of Wilton, after it 
had eleven bishops, was once more united to Sberboum in the year 
1056, and at the same time the see was removed to Old Sanim, 
the Sorbiodunum of the Romans, a place of great importance. 
A cathedral was there founded, and completed by Bishop Osmund ; 
but within ^ty years afterwards the see was once more rranored, 
and the dty of Old Sarum became gradually deserted.* 

Oodwyn's account of the foundation of the present building, 
written in the quunt style of Elizabeth's reign, is brief and 
satjs&ctory; by this it appears that it was performed with 
considerable ceremony. In his life of Bi^op Richard Poor^ he 
says, "This bishop conudering the inconvenieDt situation of his 
cathedral see, in a place so dry and bleake, as also wearied with the 
often insolences and malapert demeanor of the soldiers that guarded 
the earl's castle,* fbrsooke the same, and sending for divers famous 

* Owiog, it wu lappowd, to the eitreme heat of ttie rammeT of 1834, tbe foiin- 
daUoDii of tlie origiiul uthcdral at Old Siiam bectme duUnctly defined, lo oi to 
pve a perfect idea of tlie ground plui, whidi via in Ibe form of i crou. and itj raiioiu 
dintenslont. It ma; not he onintererting to compare the dimensioni with thoie of 
the preaenl itrnetnre ; the eitreine length appeue lo haw be«n about 370 feet g 
the DBTe 1£0 feet, luid (he choir 60 feet. The brradth of the nave with ita aialei wM 
72 feet, each nisle being IB feet wide. The length of the bvuaept wai IfiO feet, 
and ill breadth U feeL This diieoret]' proved that the cathedral itood on the 
uorth-weiteru aide of the fortreai, aa had been conjectured, and that it mujt have 
ovenpread a very large portion of the apace between the bank runoing northward, 
and the path leading to the poiteru gate towarda Stratford. 

* The diapute* of the caitellana and the clergy, which aroae from tbe leiznre 
of the eaatle by King Stephen, were carried lo a great height, and even canaed th* 
death of Biahop Roger in 1 139. 
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workemen from beyond the seas, began the foundation of a new 
ehuTch in a place then called Meryfield.' Pandulph, the Pope's 
legate, laid the first fire stones ; the first for the Pope ;* the second 
for the king J the third for tbe Earl of Salisbuiy;' the fourth for 
the Gountesae ;' and the fifth for the bishop. In this work," continues 
the reverend anthor, "though the bishop had greate helpe of the 
king, and divers of tbe nobilify, yet was he so farre from ending 
it, as thirty yeares after his departure, it was scardly finished."* 

From tlus time the work was rapidly carried on, and the edifice 
one of tbe most splendid memorials of the age in which it was 
erected, was suffidently completed in the course of five years to 
have divine service celebrated in the choir. The Cathedral was 
consecrated on Michaelmas day, 1225, by Stephen Langton, 
ArchbUihop of Canterbury, when oil the canons were rated to 
attend the solemnity. 

The bishop of Salisbury had himself previously conset^ated 
three altars in tbe church, one in the eastcm part to the Holy 
Trinity and All Saints, one in the northern part to the honour of 
St Peter, and another in the southern part in honour of St Stephen 
and the rest of the martyrs." 

Three years afterwards Bishop Poore was translated to tbe see 
of Durham, but committed the care of the works at Salisbury to 
Ehaa de Derham, who had from the first acted as architect, and 
was still engaged in the saperintendeoce of them. 

Robert Bingham succeeded to the see of Salisbury in 1229, and 
like the founder, ^)plied himself with great diligence to the progress 
of the building. He is sud to have obtained a royal grant that 
the produce of all fines due to the chapter should be affiled 
towards defraying the exp^ices of the church. 

The bishop carried on the building about dghteen years, but 
it was by no means completed at his death, which took place in 
November, 1246, although he had incurred a debt of 1700 marks. 

* Pirt of hii own muor, lituated aboot tvo milei toathward fran Uia caatle. 

* Honorini Itl. 

' WUIuun Longspee, the nstniml ion of King Henry II. by fair Rotunond. 

* She wu Els, daoghter end heiraH of William De Enrenx, foTmerly Ewl of 
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William of York, a bishop high in favour with King Henry III^ 
was appointed to this see in 1247, and after promoting the 
building with great anxiety for nine years, died in 1256. 

Giles of Bridport, his successor in the see of Salisbury, had 
the honour of completing this memorable undertaking, and, in the 
second year of his elevatioii to the bishopric, had the satjsiactioti <^ 
seeing this splendid fabric finished. The bishop appointed the 
•'K)tb day of September, 1356, as a grand festival for the solemn 
dedication of the church to the Virgin Mary. The ceremony was 
}>crformed by Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the presence 
of a large concourse of the nobility and neighbouring gentry. It 
thus appears that, up to this time, it had taken about thirty years, 
to build the present Cathedral, and the expences incurred during 
its progress are stated in an account delivered to King Henry III. 
to have amounted to 40,000 marks, or about 26,666/. 13s. 4d- 
present money." 

In the same year that the edifice was consecrated, the bodies of 
three bishops of Old Sarum, St. Osmund, Koger, and Joceline, were 
removed from the old cathedral, and deposited in this church. 

The plan of the Cathedral is that of the Greek cross, a form of 
very early introduction ; the church of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
erected in the ^xth century after Christ, is in that form, which 
very happily combines variety with unity, and beauty with conve- 
nience. It is not easy te understand the remark made by a very 
intelligent writer on the subject, that the form of the cross, adopted 
in the plans of churches, is much more favourable to superstition 
than to beauty." It may readily be asserted, that the great and 
essential beauty of cathedral architecture arises, in a great measure, 
from this very form having been generally adopted in the ground 
plan. A critic of the highest authority, and whose correct taste has 
never been questioned, uses almost these words in proof of his 
coincidence in that opinion. The transepts vary the long line of 
the building, by a conAexion of lines and angles, and preserve, by 
the partial exposure of parapets and pinnacles, the appearance of 
extent beyond what the eye can immediately comprehend, which is 

" The gresler part of (he tower, the ipire, the chapter-house, Aod other 
porlloni oF the building were erected subaequenUy to this peiiod. 
" The Rev. Jamei Dullawuy. 
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SALI8BURX CATHEDRAL. 5 

a common and important character of eccledastical architectuie^ tlie 
grandeur of wbich is no more the result of dimension, than its 
beauty ie of ornament. The architects applied both as accesBories, 
but depended on neither alone for the merit of their buildings." 
The extreme length of the Cathedral Church outside, from wert to 
east, is 460 feet The length of the grand transept outside, from 
south to north, is 232 feet, and the extreme length of the eastern 
transept ia 172 feet 

The foundation of the church is, by care of the arclutect in its 
mixture of compostion, and by Ume, so consohdated together, 
that it deserves great commendation." The vails and buttresses 
are of Chilmai^ stone, which is very little inferior to that from 
Portland, and was brought frxim a quarry about twelve miles west- 
ward from the dty; the middle parts of the walls are filled up with 
rubble, and such materials as were used in the foundation. The 
cylindrical shafts of the pillars are of Purbeclc marble of fine texture, 
but the groins and principal ribs of the vaultings are of Chilmark 
stone, filled in with hewn stone and chalk mixed, over which is a 
coat of cement uniting the whole in one substance." 

This church has an important advantage over many other edifices 
of the same character ; it is not so closely surrounded by buildings, 
which is too frequentiy the case, but is easy of access, and affords a 
delightful view from almost every point As to outline and dimen- 
raons, a more splendid btulding can scarcely be imagined, while the 
lofty proportions of the sjnre become the more striking upon a 
near approach. 

The western front is a beautifully enriched spedmen of the 
pointed architecture peculiar to this church ; the angles are termi- 
nated by tolerably masave square towers, surmounted by spires and 
pinnacles, and over the grand central entrance is a series of cano- 
pied arches, beneath the great western window, which is in three 
divirions. 

Near the western end, and attached to the northern ude of the 
church is a bold and lofty porch, one of the most spacious and 
beautiful of its kind in the kingdom. A series of double lancet 

1' ObKCTBtiooi on the original Architecture of St. Hv7 ,M*gdBlen CollrgP, 
Oxford, p. 59. 

■• Prioe'i Survey of the Cathedral, 1753, p. 33. 
" Price'* Surrey, p. S4. 
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windows is continued all round the aisles, and the clerestory is 
lighted by a course of windows haring three openings, each forming 
an acutely pointed arch. The exterior of the Cathedral is enriched 
with a number of niches, or recesses for figures, situated in tiers at 
different heights; many of the statues, larger than life, are still 
remainiog, and by a calculation of the number of recesses all round 
the building, there must originally hare been at least two hundred 
placed within them. 

At the intersection of the nsre of the church with the grand 
transept rises the tower, one of the prindpal ontamenta of the 
building, commencing from four lancet arches turned upon four 
very beautiful piers and clustered pillars, which scarcely gives an 
idea of adequate strength. The height, &om the pavement of the 
church to the top of the arch, is about ei^ty foet ; thence the tower 
rises in three dories, the first of which is connected with the roof 
of the church : it is very generally unagined that originally a lantern 
or dwarf tower, rose only about eight feet above the ridge of the 
root It is evident from Price's Survey, before quoted, that the 
spire did not form any part of tiie original plan." 

The upper part ot the tower of tlie churdi, with its buttresses 
and the s}Hre, said to he the first constructed with atone, are 
supposed to have been erected in the reign of Edward IIL It is 
known that King Henry VI. in the year 1417, granted a licence to 
the chapter to acquire lands to the amount of 50Z. per annum, for 
the purpose of repairing the spire, which was found to be in a 
dangerous state. The faces of the two upper stories of the tower 
are «iriched with buttresses, pinnacles, and tracery, the lower 
story haring a more substantial appearance. At each angle of the 
main tower rises an octagonal turret, terminated with hattlements, 
and capped witii a small crocketted spire; immediately behind 
these, for the purpose of connecting the square tower with the 
octagonal form of the spire, are four tasteful architectural ornaments 
ritdng in pinnacles. At the base of the ^ire are also four openings 
crowned with tabernacles. 

The walls of the tower of the chnrdi are about six feet thick 

<* Od the nortb-weHtern lidu of the Cathedral formerly itood a bc<ll tower, 
coeral with the [onndBliaD, which vat removed abont the fear 1790, in order to 
afford a better new of the church. 
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SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 7 

at tbeir commencement; for a short height the tbickoesB is rednced 
to two feet, and the upper part of the walls is five feet thidc. 

Pour arches are tarued from the angles of the tower to receive 
four sides of the superstructure. The spire, which is octagonal, 
rises from the centre of the tower nearly two hundred feet, in four 
divinons, separated hy ornamental bands, each of the angles ha^ng 
rihs enriched with knobs, thickly arranged and continued round the 
bands ; the whole height from the pavement of the church to the 
top of the cross is about four hundred feet. 

It may not escape observation that the enrichments of the q>ire 
conduce in some measure to its beauty, although a contrary ojHnion 
has been advocated by an eminent critic in matters of taste, lately 
deceased : after admitting that Salisbury, the great archetype of 
spires, has never been equalled, Mr. Dallaway remarks, that the 
more beautiful specimens of a ^ledes of architecture, exclurively 
English, are extremely simple, and owe their effect to their fine 
proportions, unbroken by ornamental particles. Even that of 
Salisbury, he continues, gains nothing by the sculptured fillets 
which surround it, and those of the western frwit of Lichfield 
Cathedral are frosted over with petty decorations." 

There is a flight of stone st^ leading to the top of the tower, 
and thence wooden ladders admit of an ascent to within forty-two 
feet of the cross, from which point is an exit by a small door, and 
iron rings are hence fixed on the outside, the only means of ascent 
to the capstone of the spire, through which the standard of the vane 
passes. The stone, of which the spire is constructed, is about two 
feet thick to about the height of twenty feet, thence it is only nine 
inches in tUckness to the top; but nearly the whole interior of the 
spire is filled with timbers, very curiously and ingeniously contrived, 
and strengthened iu several parts by braces of ircm to sustain its 
vast altitude. 

A settlement has taken place of the piers m the western mdes 
of the tower, by which the upper part has declined. It was 
ascertuned, in the year 1681, that the centre of the apex of the 
spire was twenty-two inches and three eighths out of the 
perpendicular from the middle of the base, but no variation has 
been taken notice of since. 

" ObMnBtioni on English Architect ore, p. liH, 
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Price" mentioiiB a custom vhich had prevailed from time 
immemoriaL " In the Whitaan holidays a fur is kept within the 
close of Sarum, at which time it was customary for people to 
go upon the spire, there having been, as I am well informed, 
someUmes eight, or ten persons there at a time; but the late 
bishop, dean, and chapter, pnt a stop to these practices, by which 
many lives were hazarded." 

On the southern side of the church are the cloisters, muniment 
room, and chaptei^house. The cloister, one of the finest ornamental 
enclosures in the kingdom, forms ao exact square of one hundred and 
eighty-one feet nine inches, in dimenaon within, by eighteen feet 
wide. The ambulatory ia rendered beautiful, having large openings 
to the ur, with the dividing muUion brought down to the floor. The 
eastern side of tJie cloister communicates by a vestibule and double 
doorway, the arches of which spring from a clustered pillar with carved 
cajntal, with the cfaapter-house, a strikingly elegant building both in 
form and finish. It is supposed to have beeu erected during the 
prelacy of Bishop Bridport, who died in 1-262, the style of the 
sculpture and the architectural details being referable to that 
period. The room is octangular in plan, having a small clustered 
pillar in the centre, apparently sustuning the ramified ribs of the 
vaulted roof It has eight laige and lo% windows, all of which 
were formerly filled with stained glass, and the floor was originally 
paved with painted tiles ; much of this ornamental pavement still 
remuns. An arcade is carried round the lower part of the walls, 
and a deep stone plinth suiroimds the interior, forming a seat for the 
canons, the part towards the east, and opposite the entrance, being 
raised for the hbhop and dignitaries. In the spandrils of the 
arcade which rises above the seats of the cbiq>ter, is a series of 
historical subjects from the Old Testament, sculptured in bold 
relief, and several of the busts which terminate the labels of the 
arches are curious examples of ait, exhiHtiog mach character and 
Expression. In the chaptbr-house is a curious wooden table, 
eridently formed and fashioned nearly «x centuries ago, for the use 
of the chapter; it is a beautiful specimen of ancient furniture. 
The supports of this table consist of eight jambs, having detached 
columns, with capitals, bases, and bands of the finest detail; 
" In hu Surrer> P- 61. 
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SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. It 

there are also eight open pointed archeB of graceAil form ; and it 
appears that the whole table was originally painted in diveraty of 
colour and gilt." 

Over part of the eastern side of the cloiatera is the Cathedral 
Library. The library, which belonged to Old Sarum, was founded 
by Bishop Osmund, who was himself a great patron of learned 
men. The present library was originally built by Bishop Jewell, 
and was fiimished with books by his successor, Bishop Edmund 
Gheaat, in the reign of Elizabeth. Amongst the curious volumes 
DOW preserved is a beautiful copy of the celebrated Salisbury 
Missal, which was {Minted in 1527, and contains manuscript 
notes.'" 

There are numerous memorials in the clojster, and a tablet to 
Francis Price, surveyor and clerk of the works of this Cathedral, 
who died in 1753. He was author of a aeriea of obserratious upon 
tbb church, and directed toaoy repairs with great judgment The 
Rev. John EkinB, D.D., Dean of Salisbury, who died in 1808, is 
also buried in the cloister. 

Within the Close, a space which was formerly surrounded by a 
wall, is the readence of the bishop, dean, canons, and the several 

I* The public taile haring beea directed to ipecimeDii of ancient funutars, b; 
MTeral modarn publication!, it ma; not ba irreleToot to menlion (hat there wu also in 
the chapler-houne a haDdtome old chair, made like b slall, with a moTciible leat and 
carred knoba. Thii chair wai aapposed to ha>e been coofitriicteJ about the time 
of Ueni7 Vl.lh'n reign, consequently waa not ao old a« the (ahle b; two centuries. 
A particular description of both, by an artiat of celebritf, ia gi>eu in the GeDlleman'a 
Magazine far April, 1B33. 

" It ia well known that the Liturgiea compiled for the uae of the churches of 
Saliabury, York, Bangor, Lincoln, and Ilerefard, were considered aa the atandnrd 
texli for the perfonnance of divine aervice in the other cathedrala. The ordinale, or 
complete serrice of the ohnreh of Saliaburr, wIji inatitutad by Bishop Oamund, in 
the year of our Lord 1077- The Vae of Sarum not only regolaled the form and order 
of eelohrating the maaa, but prescribed the rule and office tor all sacerdotal funclinm. 
It waa also named the Conauetudinary, and in the Fourteenth century waa used almost 
■II over England, Wales, and Ireland. The whole province of Canterbury Adopted 
that particular form of prayer, and the Bishop of Saliabury waa consequently precenlOT 
of the choir whenever the Arehbiahop of Canterbury performed divine service. The 
Calbedral Church of Salisbury snppliea both curious and copious details in the history 
of ita ancient aervice ; no other calhedral has preserved aueh a variety of books tor 
its Uk aa Sarum, At the eud of one of the service books of this chorch, printed by 
Caxton, it is stated, thai " aa no rule is set down which had not been thoroughly 
debated and approved by the canonv of Sarnm and other akilful men, and connrmad 
by their hands and seals, whoever shall observe those rules ahall scarcely err in tha 
■eTTtceoT God." 
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officers of the Cathedral. I'he deanery house is oppoute the 
western front of the church, and at a little distance south-eastward 
from the Cathedral is the bishop's palace, a part of which was 
erected by Bishop Richard Beaachamp, about the year 1460. The 
palace has, since that period, undergone great change, but without 
entire demolition, and is an irregular building in different styles of 
arcbitecturei having been enlarged or altered by almost every 
succeauve bishop of Salisbury. In the great hall of this palace 
Robert Sidney, Viscount Lisle, lord cbamberlfun to Anne, queen of 
James I., was created Earl of Leicester, on Sunday, August 3, 1618. 
In the great drawing-room of the palace is preserved an interesting 
series of episcopal portrtuts, from that of Bishop Brian Duppa, who 
was promoted to this «ee in 1641, to that of the Right Rev. Thomas 
Burgess, D.D., the present Bishop of Salisbury and Chancellor of 
the Order of the Garter." 

The gardens of the bishop's palace are on a large scale, 
comprienng an area of sereral acres in extent, partly con»stiog of a 
lawn, with a canal in the centre, surrounded by a walk, and intei^ 
spersed with fine large old trees. 

The following stanza. By Dr. Heylin, conveys the popular idea 
of the vast extent of the Cathedral : 

Ai man; daja ■■ in one year therr be. 

So manjr windnwa in tiiU church we see ; 

Ai many marble piUan here apprar 

Ai there are houri throughout the Seeting fear : 

Ai many gate! at maam one year doe* Ttew, 

SUauge tale to lell, yet not more ((range than titie. 

The uniformity of style in the architecture of this sublime and 
majestic edifice, it is admitted, adds greatly to the fine effect of the 
exterior appearance, yet it has been remarked, that the interior of 
this church is neither so grand, picturesque, or diversified, as that 
of many other cathedrals. Tltne, by its slow and irreEogtible pro- 
gress, has imparted to the edifice that sombre hue of antiquity 

>i King Edward IV. annexed the cliaDcellorahip of the Order at the Oarler to 
the buhope of thia Me, but id the new itstuten of the Order, made hy King Heary 
Vlll.th, the office waa left lolely at the king*! diapoaal, and might be giTen to a 
l^man. King Charlea II., after the death of Sir Henry de Vio, reitored it (o thia 
See, at the aolicitAlian ot Biahop Seth Ward, who, in 1671, w" ""tlo chancellor of 
the Order ot the Garter, being the 6r»t proteatant Inahop that held the office. 
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which malieB the old age of buildings the period of their greatest 
beauty. Revolutions, political and religious, have stripped the 
church of its sculpture and paintings, but feshion has, within these 
walls, done more mischief than revolutions, and, in the assumed 
names of taste and improvement, has destroyed part of the original 
plan, and by a capricious change of the utes of its ancient monu- 
ments, has despoiled the Cathedral of some of its greatest oma- 
menta. One of the priudpal alterations made under the direction 
of Bishop Barrington, in 1769, by Mr. James Wyatt, was the 
opening of the Lady Cha^l to the choir by the removal of the 
ancient altar and its screen, taking it for granted that the professors 
of architecture in the reign of Henry III. must have bad falBe ideas 
of proportion, the Lady Chapel being then universally kept distinct 
from the choir. This supposed improvement could not, however, 
be completed without also removing two chi^tels, one on the northern 
ude, erected by Bishop Beauchamp, and one on the southera dde 
by Lady Huugerfnrd, both built in the fifteenth century : it was at 
the same time necessaiy to alter the level of the pavement, when 
several stone coffins, with perfect skeletons, were dianterred, 
supposed to belong to the early benefactors of the church. Many 
of the ancient monuments were removed, and have been ranged 
between the clustered pillars in the nave ; two porches were taken 
down, and the openings closed up. There is, at this time, it is 
believed, but one opinion respecting the desecration which was 
then called improvement ; another altar has been required to be 
placed on the ate of the ancient one, at which the communion 
service is now performed ; the altar at the extremity of the Lady 
Chapel being in consequence disused. One of the most injudicious 
alterations has been evinced by its inutility, and a regard for pro- 
priety has dictated a restoration of the choir to something like its 
former state." 



** A deiign for an allnr acrren, earichetl with limple bul appropriate oi 
in the gmeral atfle of the architectiire or the CnthedrBl, hu been made by 
Mr. Buckler, and ii appended to the Rev. Stephen Hyde Cawan'* Lire* of the 
Biihopi or Saliabury, 1624. The erectioii ol ■ icreen, fanned iriLh a liew of con- 
cealing aa little of the architecture of the eaiteni end of the chnrch at poiiible, 
according to Mr. Buckler'i plan, ia ver; likety to be loon carried into effect ; Ihua ■ 
partial view will be obtained of the Lady Chapel, and by aeparaliag it from the rett 
of the church it mU be brought to a conformity with the aDCieol Cathedral 
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The nave of tbe cburcb, 229 feet in lengtb, is %bt and lofty ;" 
a view from the western end affords the finest display of its elegant 
proportion and admirable uniformity of design. Tbe nave connate 
of ten arches on each side, springing from clustered pillars ; over 
the arcade is a triforium, or gallery of communication, which is 
surmounted by tbe windows of the clerestory, that give light to the 
body of the church. Between the pillars of tbe nave are ranged' 
on either side, the monuments which have all been removed from 
other parts of the cburcb. Against tbe western wall are two 
monumente, one to Thomas Lord Wyndham, of Pinglaa, who <^ed 
in 1745, by Rysbrack, and tbe other to Daubigny Turbervile, M.D., 
who died in 1696. 

Beneath tbe first arch of the nave, on tbe northern side, is a 
slab, without an inscription, said to be one of those tombs which 
were brought Avm tbe church of Old Sanmi. Under the third 
arch, on the same side, are two monuments I tbe one, a basso 
relievo, represents a small figure in pontJficalB, and is said to be a 
tomb of one of the boy bishops, or c^oriater bishops, formerly 
elected annually on St. Nicholas Day, in this church." The other 
monument is said to be that of William, eldest son of the Earl of 
Salisbury, who was slain in Egypt, in the year 1250. An altar- 
tomb, under the fourth arch from the west, is without any inscrip.. 
tion, and beneath the nxth arch is another altar-tomb of unknown 
appropriation. Beneath tbe seventh arch is a tomb of John de 
Montacute, son of William Earl of Salisbury, who died in 1368. 
Under tbe eighth arch is an altar-toml), which was removed from 
the Lady Chapel ; it is ascribed to St Osmund, bidiop of this 
diocese, who died in tbe year 1099. The monuments under the 
two last arches of tbe nave are those of Walter Lord Hungerfbrd 
and Sir John Cheney. 

Under the westernmost arch, on the southern ade of the nave, 
is a monumental slab, brought from Old Sarum ; beneath the third 
archie a monument attributed to Bishop Joceline, who died in JI84, 
and whose remains were brought from Old Sarum in the year 1226. 
Under the same arch is the tomb of Bishop Roger, who died 

" It it 81 fMl in height, bnt not io high as Ihat of Wextminaltr Abbe>- Chareb 
by 20 [eet 

" A i>srlicol«r necoiuit of Ihf Bpiteop%u Pneronim it given in Honp'n Even- 
Day Book, vol. i. 
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in 1139." Tbe epcice within die next arch contuns so altar^omb 
without an inacription, and whom it was nused to commemorate 
is not known. Beneath the sixth arch w a tomb appropriated 
to Bishop Richard Beauchamp, son of Walter Beauchamp, of 
Powick, steward of the household to King Henry V., and brother 
of Wlli&m Lord St. Amand ; he was Dean of Windsor, and was 
roaster of the works at St George's Chapel, the design of which 
edifice is attributed to him. He was constituted Chanoellor of the 
Order of the Garter by King Edwaid IV. aod died in 1481. His 
remains were removed from his chantry chapel at the eastern end 
of the church." Under the serendi arch of the nave is an attar- 
tomb in memory of Robert Lord Hungerford, who died in 1459 : 
beneath the next arch is the tomb of Charles Lord Stourton, who 
was executed in the market-place of Salisbury, in the year 1556> 
for murder. Under the ninth arch is the monument of Bishop 
Walter de la Wyle, who died in 1270; and the last in the series, 
upon the southern side of the nave, is the very interesting and 
curious tomb of William Longespee, Earl of Salisbury, the naturid 
son of King Henry IL and Fur Rosamond; he died in 1226. 
Nicholas longespee, one of his sons, was Bishop of Salisbuiy, and 
died, at an advanced age, in 1297; be also was buried in this 
Cathedral. 

Against the' southern wall of the church is a monument and 
bust, in memory of Lord Chief Justice Hyde, who died in 1666 ; 
near which is a slab in memory of Bishop Alexander Hyde, who 
died in 1667. In this aisle was also interred Dr. Stebbing, Arch- 
deacon of Wiltshire and Chancellor of this Diocese, who died in 
176S. 

The choir screen at the eastern end of the nave, was erected 
from designs by James Wyatt; but it is said to be composed of 

" It IB related of Mk bithop tkat bit Grat promalion Id Ui« charch aroie from 
the celerity with which he cetebrnled mans. " At a inuill charch in Normsady, 
before Prince Henry, BrierwrirdB King Henry I., Roger, who was only & comte, 
rui oTCr tlie pnyan «o «xpeditioa*ly, that hbh ou ended before «Dma tfaooght it 
well b^nn j eTery one applaaded him, and declared they never aaw so deileroua 
■ prieit. He wu deiired by the priacc to follovr the camp, and waa aoon sfterwardg 
entrnitecl with the naiiagenent of his household." — AiitijiiUatei SaritlmrittitU, 
p. 138. 

" In the proaecDtion of tbe barbariatni, dictated by bad (ante id the year I7^t 
within the whUs of thii venerable Btruclure, it appears thai the actual lomh of Biihop 
Beouchanip waa wantonly broken, and that the present Donnmenl wu then brought 
from the traoMpt. 
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various parts of the Hungerforct and Beauchamp ChapelS) which 
were pulled down in 1769. In a galleiy over this screen is an 
organ presented by his Majesty C5eo^e III^ built by Green." 
The stalle and bishop'B throne are of modetu dengn, and there 
are but few ancient monuments in the choir. On the northern 
side is a tomb bearing the figure of & skeleton, without inscrip- 
tion; farther eastward is a monument ascribed to Bishop Robert 
Bingham, one of those eminent men who asoBted in the erection 
of this church ; he died in 1246, before it was entirely completed. 
The last object of interest on the northern ude of the choir 
is the sepulchral chantry, erected by Bishop Edmund Audley; 
he died at Ramsbury, in 1534, and was buried in this chapel: 
this bishop was a patron of architecture, and beudes rebuil^ng 
the choir of St Mary's Church in Oxford; be also erected a chapel 
in the cathedral of Hereford, from which see he was translated to 
Salisbury in the year 1 502. Bishop Audle/s chapel is one of the 
few monuments in this church which has been suffered to remain 
in good preservation; it is a fine specimen of the taste which the 
founder possessed and encouraged, consisting of an open screen oo 
its northern and eouthern aides, the walls of the chapel abutting 
against the pillars of the choir on the east and vest. On the 
southern ^de of the choir the monuments of peculiar interest are 
ranged in the following order, and in corresponding atuations to 
those on the oppoute eide. An altai^tomb, in memory of Bishop 
John Capon, formerly Abbot of Hyde and Bishop of Bangor, 
whence he was translated to Salisbury : he died in 1557. A mo- 
nument of Bishop William de York, who died in 1256 ; and the 
remains of the Hungerford Chapel, erected in 1470, by Margaret, 
relict of Robert Lord Himgerford. 

The eastern end of the choir is terminated by three fine arches 
springing from clustered pillars ; the openings between the piUara 
were formerly closed by the altar-screen, which separated the Lady 
Chapel from the choir; over the arches is the triforium, and above 
it is a clerestory window of painted glass, of very ordinary merit 

" While the alteralion* were id progreu the King viiited Snliiibury, and hear- 
ing that the menia depended on the contribotioiiB of the gentlemen of Wiltibire 
and Berkshire, is reported to ha<e said to Biihop Bmringlon, ■■ I deiire that foa 
will accept a ae-w organ for your cathedral, being my contribnlion an a Berkahire 
gentleman." 
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The eabject, designed by J. H. Mortimer, repreBenta the elevation 
of the brazen serpent in the witdemees, and was executed hj 
Pearson. 

The Lady Chapel, now forming the eastern end of the choir, is 
Tery elegant in its architectural design ; the vaulted ceilhig springs 
partly from slender clustered pillars, and partly from single shafla 
of Purhett mai4>le, nearly thirty feet in height and only nine inches 
in diameter, a mode of constnictioD vhlch gires an extraordinary 
appearance of lightness to the building. At the eastern end is a 
painted window lo three compartments, representing the Resur- 
rection, de«gned by Sir Jo^ua Beynolds, and executed by 
E^nton : the want of effect io all modem painted windows arises 
from a pret^ded improvement of concealing as much as possible 
the joinings of the seroral pieces, and of unng laige, instead u[ 
small, squares of glass; neither are the colours sofficiently 
resplenderft. ft cannot be said of this window. 

Here ruliiei are sod emerBlds gr^n, 
Here perl aod topaz brig;hl. 

In the usles of the choir and Lady Chapel, and in the eastern 
transept, are the following monuments of eminent persons, which 
occur in succession. A large slab commemorates Bishop Robert 
Wyvil ; he died in 137 S, and was biuied near the bishop's throne. 
His mrauunent is inlwd with intagliated brass, representing the 
castle of Sherboum, in Dorsetshire, which formerly belonged to 
the bishops of Salisbury; the bishop himself is seen on the walls 
of the castle^ while his champion in complete armour guards the 
entrance. Near this slab are other gravestones in memory of 
Bishop JoImi Jewell, author of an Apology for the Church of 
England, who died in 1571 ; and of his successor Bishop Edmund 
Gheaet, almoner to Queen Elizabeth, who died in 1677. 

Besides an altar-tomh ascribed to Bishop Richard Poore, the 
founder of the Cathedral Church ; there is also a monument com- 
memorative of the Poore family, designed by the Rev. H. Owen. 

A slab bearing a cross fleury, sculptured in relief^ is supposed 
to cover the remains of Bishop Roger de Mortival, who died in 
the year 1329. The monument of Sir Thomas Gorges, of Longford 
casUe, who died in 1610, is the last of particular interest on the 
northern side of the church. 
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On the opposite ude are the following memorials of eminent 
persona, beginning at the eastern end of the south tusle, where is a 
tomb of Edward Earl of Hertford, who died in 1621, let 83. On 
this monument is sculptured his effigies and that of his countess, 
who was the ^ster of Lady Jane Grey, and ^ed in 1563." Near 
it is an altai^tomb ascribed to Bishop WiclEhampton, who died in 
1S84, which is more probably that of William Wilton, chancellor 
of the diocese in 1506. A very angular and tasteful architectural 
monument in memory of Bishop Giles Bridport, who died in 1263, 
fills a space between two clustered pillars : and the last moBument 
of interest in the southern usle of the choir is that of Sir Bichaid 
Mompesson, af Bathampton, who died in 1701. 

In the northern transept of tbe Cathedral is a monument beneath 
a canopy, assigned to Bishop John Blith, who died in 1499. Here are 
also several monuments for branches of the Harris family, ancestors 
and relatives of the Earl of Malmsbury ; that of James Harris, the 
author of " Hermes," who died in 1780, was sculptured by J. Bacon, 
R. A.; a cenotaph to William Benson Earle, who died in 1796; and 
agunst the north wall is a monument to Walter Long, senior judge 
of tbe sherifis' court, London, who died in 1607, by J. Flaxman, 
R. A. In this transept is a monument appropriated to Bishop 
Ljonel Woodville, who died in 1484. In the northern aisle of the 
choir is a memorial of the Rev. John Bampton, canon residentiary 
of this church, and founder of the Bampton Lectures. Near it is 
a monument of James Earl of Castlehaven, who died in 1769. In 
the southern transept is a tomb enriched with sculpture, attributed 
to Bishop Richard Metford, who died at Pottem in 1407; he left 
an annual sum for the reparation of the spire of this cathedral. 
Against the wall is a tablet in memory of Robert Hay, brother 
of James Earl of Carlisle, who died in 1625; near it are monu- 
mental slabs to Bishop Thomas, who died in 1766, and Bishop 
Hume, who died in 1762. In the small transept is a memorial of 
John Clarice, D.D., dean of this church, who died in 1757; another 
to Bishop Seth Ward. Edward Young, D.D, Dean of Salisbury, 
and Bishop Dsvenant, who died in 1641, are also interred here. 



■* Joha Duka or SomerMt, who died io 167fi> and Elizabeth Ducheii of 
Somenet, wha died in 17SS> are ileo interred here. 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 

Canterbury, the eee of an archlMshop, primate of all England 
and metropolitan, was the first established seat of episcopal power 
in Britain. Augustine, styled the apostle of the English, and the 
first Archbishop of Canterbury, wae originally a monk in the con- 
Tent of St Andrew, at Rome, where be was educated under Pope 
Gregory, who undertook the conversion of the inhabitants of 
Britmn. Soon after his consecration, that pope sent, A. D. 597, 
about forty monks as missionaries to this idand, with Augustine at 
their head. 

Christianity was not, even at this period, unknown in Britain, 
notwithstanding it had been much persecuted by the Saxons, and 
there were other cipcumstances highly in favour of the success of 
the mission. Ethelbert, the fifth king of Kent,' who embraced 
Christianity, and was baptized by Augustine, was united to 
Bertha, daughter of Cherebert, King of France, a Christian prin- 
cess, who had stipulated for the free exercise of her religion in her 
marriage contract The queen, sincere in her principles, was 
earnest in persuadiag Ethelbert to ^ve Augustine and his followers 
a hospitable reception. He afterwards granted the city of Canter- 
bury with its dependendes to Augustine, who had been invested 
with archiepiscopal dignity by Pope Gregory : the church of Can- 
terbury was then made cathedral, and detUcated to the name of 
Christ' 

Pope Gregory, sumamed the Great, at St Augustine's request, 
afterwards sent over more misaonaries, and directed him to 
constitute a bishop of York, who might have other subordinate 

' The fcingdom of Kent, (oanded by Hengiit, A.D. 465, oontobwd the whola 

• The religion!, ia thii kingdom, ai well biihops M olherh teld Iheir pMwsBioM 
by Frank almoigne, or fre« «lm», to them and their incce»ior» (or erer. By thi« 
tenare by difioe .ervice nlmost all the ancient monaileries held their lands ; and 
by the aeme, the deans and chapters, and oth« ecclefimtical fonndatjooa, hold their 
ertrte* at OiiB day; Prank almoigne being excepted in the lUtota of King 
Chariea II. for aboliihing tennrei. 

Vol- I. D 
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bishops, but in such a manner that Augustine of Canterbury should 
be metropolitan of all England. Augustine died in the year 604, 
at Canterbury, and was buried in the church-yard of a monastery 
called after his name, the Cathedral - not being then finished; but 
after the consecration of that church his body was taken up and 
deposited within the northern porch, where it lay until the year 1091, 
when it was removed and placed in the church. Honoiius, the 6fth 
Archbishop of Canterbury, is scud to have divided his province into 
parishes in the year 636 ; the earliest ecclesiastical diviaon being 
that of a diocese, or circuit, of a bishop's jurisdiction. 

Tritbona, his successor, was the first English archbishop 
appiunted to the see; his learning and piety are much extolled, 
and he received the honorary surname of Deus DediL 

The Cathedral Church, which had sufiered from the effects 
of a Danish invasion, and become unfit for the performance of 
divine service, was repaired by Archbishop Odo in the year 938 ; 
but in 1011 a numerous fleet anchored in Sandwich harbour, and 
Canterbury was destroyed by the rapacious Danes. The church 
was burned with the exception of the outer walls, and remained in 
a ruinous and neglected state till order was restored to the kingdoui 
by Canute's accession to the throne in 1017, when the Cathedral 
was once more repaired. 

Archbishop Liviugus and his successor Etfaelnoth received the 
most liberal encouragement under Canute, and the records of the 
times mention many valuable presents bestowed by the king upon 
the church ; amongst others, his golden crown, which was pre- 
served at Canterbury until the Reformation. The Cathedral 
Church suffered by fire about the year 1067 ; and when Lanfranci 
Abbot of Caen, was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury and 
primate of England by King William the Conqueror, he found the 
edifice in a ruinous state. Lanfranc, who was an architect as well 
as a prelate, pulled down the greater part of the building, and 
began its re-erection with arches of a bolder sweep, and columns of 
more elegant proportions. 

This work was carried on under the direction of Prior Conrad, 
and during the prelacy of Anselm, successor to Archbishop Lan- 
franc The taste and ability of the architects appear to have 
excited the wonder of their contemporaries. " Nothing amilar,'* 
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Bccordiog to William of Molmabury, "was to be found in EDgland, 
either for the brilliancy of the painted windows, the splendour of 
the marble pavement) or the pictured roof which attracted the eyes 
of beholders." The Cathedral was dedicated to Jesus Christ by 
Archbishop Radulfus, A.D. 11 14, aod is ably described by Gervase, 
a monk of Christ's-cburch.' In describing the choir, which was 
more immediately the work of Prior Conrad, Gervase gives the 
detuls of magnificence, which was reported to King Henry as an 
example of profusion, and a waste of hia liberal donations. The 
king's reply ia tinctured with the unbounded veneration for the 
chnrcb which characterized that age. " If those treasures have 
contributed to the increase and glory of the bouse of God, blessed 
be the Lord that he has inspired me with the will to grant them, 
and that he has bestowed such grace upon my reign, that I am 
permitted to behold the increa^g prosperity of my holy mother the 
church." 

After the murder of Archbishop Becket, 28th Dec. 1170, the 
Cathedral Church was desecrated for one year, during which time 
divine service was not performed ; the bells were fastened, the 
pavement turned up, the han^ngs and pictures removed, and dirt 
suffered to accumulate within the walls. The re-consecration of the 
church, after so memorable an event, led the way to an influx of 
' benefactions and honours, strongly characteristic of the superstition 
of the age and of the infloeace of the priests. The recorded lists 
of treasures which flowed ia upon the death of the martyr in the 
cause of church dominion are admirable testimonies of its fame. 

On the 5th September, 1174, the choir and other parts of the 
church were consumed by fire. The whole east end of the 
Cathedral was rebuilt between the years 1175 and 1180, under 
the direction of William of Sens, and of another architect of the 
name of WilUam.* 

After the death of Archbishop Hubert Walter, the animosity 
between the king- and the convent of Christ's-church greatly 
increased. The pope, taking advantage of this diviaon, gave 
directions to the monks to elect Cardinal Stephen Langton as 

» He wrolfl a birtory of the Arohbishopg of Canletbury from St, Aiupialiae to 
Airbbiihop Hubert Wallw, who died ia 1206. See Hilt. AngUcan Script. 10. 
• Thu irchitect «u an Engliihnun, the firil of whom aorthiag u knonn. 
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archbiahop, wiUiout the cuBtomar; royal licence. The enraged 
monarcb espelled the monki, who took refuge in Flemi^ coDrentSt 
while the monlia of St Ai^^tine'a ohtaioed poaseaaoD of the convent 
and church. This finally led to pastdng a sentence of interdict 
upon the country, excommmiication and deposition followed, and 
the king haying neither fortitude to withstand nor ability to avert 
the etorm, was compelled to an abject and pusiUaniniouB Bubmission 
to the court of Rome. These disaenmonB operated to prevent any 
improvement which might have been carried on in the structure of 
the metropolitan cathedral. The erection of the Trini^ Chapel 
and drcular tower adjoining, for the reception of Archbishop 
Becket's reliques, engrossed the oare and attention of the guardians 
of the church at this very period. 

A costly shrine having been prepared for the canonised 
martyr, Saint Thomas of Canterbury, in the centre of the Trinity 
Cbapel, the translation of his rennuns from his tomb in the 
crypt took place on the 7th July, 1320. This ceremony was 
graced by the presence of King Henry III-, Fandulph, the 
pope's legate, Archbishop Cardinal Langton, the Ardibishop of 
Rheims, and other prelates. The expense attending this ceremony 
was immense, the archbishop having provided refreshments, with 
provender for horses, along the road &om London, for all who 
chose to attend. Conduits were dispersed about the dty of 
(canterbury, which ran with wine, and nothing was wanting 
to give full efiect to this triumph of priestly power. Tfae upper 
part of Becket's skull, which had been severed by his mudcrer^ 
was preserved by itself on an altar highly decorated, at the 
eastern extremity of the church, in the tower now called Becket's 
Crown. The festival of the Translation of St Thomas became an 
anniversary of the highest splendour, attended by a grand display 
of the nches and greatness of the convent* 

A striking example of improvement in architecture is afforded 
by the east end of the Cathedral Church as it was rebuilt about 
the year 1180. "It is," says Dr. Milner, "an incomparable 
advantage in forming a right idea of the rise of p<rinted architecture 
in England, that we are possessed of an accurate comparison made 

■ It is to this (ertirsl we are indebted for one of the molt oorioni u well u 
most ncient poems in the English langmge, " The Cantarbmy Tale*," of ChaaoeT 
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by Gerrase, sn intelligent eye-witness, between tiie cboir biiilt by 
Archbishop Lanfranc, and the same parts rebuilt at the distance 
of about nine^ years afterwards. The most remarlcable points 
of difference which he mentions are, that the pillars of the nev 
choir were of the wne form and thickness with those of the old 
choir; bnt that they were tweWe feet longer; that the former 
c^itals were plain, while the latter were delicately caryed; that 
there were no marble columns in Lanfranc's work, but an incre- 
dible number in that which succeeded it; that the stones which 
formed the andent srcheB were cut with an axe, but those of the 
new arches with a chisel ; that the vaulting of the aisles of the choir 
was formerly plain, but now pointed, with key-stones or bosses) 
that the old cbotr was covered with a flat ceiling, ornamentally 
painted,* while the new one was elegantly arched, with hard stone 
for the ribs, and light toph stone for the interstices ; finally, that 
there was only one triforium, or gallery, round the anci^it choir^ 
while there were two round the modem one. The present state of 
the east end of this Cathedral corresponds with the account of 
Gervase. We still see large well-proportioned columns crowned 
with elegtnt capitals, nearly of the Corinthian (frder. Upon the 
abacus of tbeae capitals rest the bases of slender marble column^ 
which mix their heads witb other marble columns supporting the 
arches of the principal triforium. From their united capitals 
branch out triple clusters, which at a proper height form into ribs 
to sustun the groining. The arches on both the upper stories and 
in the groining are highly pointed, as are those also on the basement 
story, which latter sweep round the eastern extremity to form the 
apas. In short, twenty years before the close of the twelfth century 
there was not a member of Anglo-Saxon architecture to be seen in 
the whole chancel and choir of this diurch, excepting the main 
arches of the crypt, which were probably bo constructed from an 
idea of their being firmer than pointed ones." ' 

The Cathedral, situated near the north-eastern extremity of the 
city, was in early times surrounded by an embattled wall, said to 
have been raised by Archbishop Lonfranc, and which enclosed^the 

* Ai ia noia the cue in the Abbe; Church ot St. Alban*!. 

T Milarr'iTreatiM on the Eccleaia'tical ArcUlectnre at EDglrad dnring Iha 
Middle Agaa, p. S5. 
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whole precincta of the cliurch ; amongst the many venerable and 
beautifiil remains of architectm* which this dty contMns, the 
premncta are fer from bang the leaet intere8ting. This boundary 
included three courts; the court of the church, the court of the 
convent, and the court of the arehbishop. Part of the walls, which 
extended about three quarters of a mile, yet remun, as also two 
of the gate-bousesj Chriatchurch gate, rebuilt in 1517, and the 
gatehouse of the priory, called Porta Curia, which is of Anglo- 
Norman architecture. 

During the prelacy of Archbishop Peckham, many additions 
were made to the Cathedral under the direction of Prior Eastry ; 
the choir screen is stud to have been erected by him; its sculpture 
is particularly fine. He is also reported to have repaired the choir, 
and to have enriched it with carvings. He was prior of Christ's- 
cbnrch from the year 1285 to 1331. The revenues of the convent 
and church of a permanent nature, an^g from the rich donations 
of land, and other property it had received, were then very con- 
siderable ; although from that period the donations to the church 
began visibly to decrease, and even Becket's shrine had almost 
gathered in its harvest. Many of the offices adjacent to the 
Cathedral were either constructed or enlarged during the time of 
the prelates, fr^m Archbishop Reynolds, lord chancellor and lord 
treasurer, in 1313, to Archbishop Sudbury, who was advanced 
to the see in 1375. 

In 1376 a great alteration was commenced by rebuilding the 
western transept; and under the direction of Archbishop Sudbury 
the nave of the church was pulled down in order to be rebuilt 
in the pointed style of architecture which then prev^ed. The 
archbishop fell in an insurrection which happened in tfae early part 
of the reign of Richard II., and the work devolved upon his suc- 
cessor, Archbishop Courtenay, and was continued by Archbishops 
Arundel and Cbicheley, under the superintendence of Prior Chil- 
lenden, who presided over the convent, and directed the works, for 
twenty years, and died in 141 1. 

Prior- Molash, about the year 1430, furnished a large bell, 
named Dunstan, to be hung in the tower recently erected at the 
south-western angle of the church, whence it obtained the name of 
Dunstan's Tower. Archbishop Arundel had previously raised a 
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Sfnre on the north-western tower, and placed fire bells witluD its 
walls. The tower afterwards bore the name of Arundel's Steeple.' 
In the time of Prior Goldstone, who attained his elevation in 
1449, the chapel of the Virgin Mary, now called the Dean's Chapel, 
was erected. He also completed the south-western tower of the 
church, which had been commenced by Archbishop Chicheley. 
Prior Selling, created in 1472, contributed greatly towards the 
embellishment of the bnildiDg: be glazed the southern walk of the 
cltHSters, and caused it to be panted with carols, or scripture 
texts.* The rebuilding of the magnificent central tower, called the 
Angel Steeple," and afterwards Bell Harry tower, was undertaken 
by Prior Selling, in order that it might harmonize with the pro- 
portions of the recent erections. The tower was completed by his 
successor, the second prior Goldstone ; and Cardinal Archbishop 
Morton, who had studied architecture as a liberal accomplishment, 
contributed largely to the work. Thomas Goldstone, whb was 
prior of Christchurch from 1494 till 1517, enriched the chapel of 
the Virgin Mary in the crypt, and fiimiBhed the deagn for the 
beautifiil gate at the principal entrance to the close, which be nearly 
finished. He also gave costly han^ngs to adorn the choir." 

The choir and all the eastern end of the church appears at this 
time to have been hung with tapestry, superbly embroidered, par- 
ticularly on high festiTals. Describing St Thomas's shrine, 
Erasmus says, " a coffin of wood which covered a coffin of gold 
was drawn up by ropes, and then an invaluable treasure was 
discovered: gold was the meanest thing to be seen there; all 
shone and glittered with the rarest and most prerious jewels of 
an extraordinary size, some were lai^r than the egg of a goose ; 
when this sight was shone, the prior with a wand touched every 

■ la Uie print* b; Hollar snil otlieTB, vbich illiutrate the earlj hutorin of thU 
cathMtral, thn BneienI companilp, or bell tower, at the north-western angle, ii repte- 
ESnled ai eromied with a lofty npire. It wa«, however, taken down tibout the fear 
1704, and the whole lower hat lately been rebuill. 

' The cloiilera of the Abbey of St. Albui'* were about the same time also glazed, 
the pictarea on the gUa* repretenling a leriei of icriptnral snbjecta, with veriei 
attached. 

10 11 Ti,^ tower," layi Gerrase, who described the cathedral ai bnilt by Lonfranc, 
"ii placed in the middle of the chnrch, on the top pinnacle of which >tand> a gUded 
cherubim ; " hence the appellation of the Angel Steeple. 

V Part of which now decorate the Cathedral Church of AJx, in Prorenee, oa 
high fotinli. 
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jewel, telKng the name, the valnet and the donw of it" The 
stately pomp with whieh the feasts and solemnitieB of the aiehte- 
piscopal office were condacted was never more strikingly exem- 
plified than at the enthronizaUon feast of William Warham, in 
March, 1603, who was installed with very great solemnity, the 
Duke of Buckingham officiating as steward on the occanon. 
Archbishoi) Warfaam was lord Chancellor for the first seven years 
of the r^gn of Henry VIII.; but was made to feel the encroach- 
ments of Woleey, then Archbishop of York, on the dignity 
of his see. One memorable difierenoe between these arch- 
prelates arose irom Wolseys having a cross earned before him in 
the presence of Warham, and even in the provinoe of Canterbury, 
contrary to ancient custom, which was that the croes of the see of 
Yoil should not be advanced in the same place with the ctobb of 
Canterbury, in ackoowledgmeut of the superiority of the metro- 
poUtan see. 

In the year 1536 King Heniy VIII. prohibited all bigb festivals 
of the Church between the 1st of July and the 29th of September, 
under a plea that the people were induced to neglect the harvest in 
order to attend them. This prohibition necessarily included the 
festival (^ the translation of St Thomas, the period of the grand 
display of this coovent's riches, and its anniversary of the highest 
solemnity. The patron sunt was also ordered to be no longer 
commemorated in any manner, and the 7th of July to be considered 
in the church service as only an ordinary day ; Archbishop Cranmer 
giving his support to the royal authority by supping publicly on flesh 
on the eve of the festival of Becket's translation, which was formerly 
observed as a solemn fast In the following year the king issued 
an injunction, setting forth that Archbishop Becket, having been a 
trutor to his prince, was not to be esteemed or called a saint; 
that his images and pictures should be cast out of all churches 
throughout the realm ; that his name should be razed out of all 
books, &C., on pain of imprisonment at bis grace's pleasure. The 
destruction of his magnificent ehrine immediately followed, and its 
treasures were appropriated to the ting's use. The dissolution of 
the monastery of Christ's-church was finally effected on the 30th 
of March, 1539 ; but moat of its members were intended to be 
provided for in the new establishment of a colle^te church, 
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consiating of s dean and twelve canoss, with other subordinate 
officers, haying the same prinleges as the convent To this body 
the Cathedral was granted, tt^ther with all its buildings and 
gardens; the King reserving to himself the cellarer's hall and 
lodgings, westward of the cloister. 

Queen Majy, zealous for the honour of the church whose cause 
she espoused, presented an altar screen to the chapter, which waa 
erected in front of the Trinity Chapel, endoung the choir. Id the 
time of Queen Elizabeth persecution compelled many Flemish 
protestants to seek refiige in England, numbers of whom settled 
in the city of Canterbury. These were accommodated with the 
undercroft, or crypt, of the Cathedral, for the performance of 
divine service in thdr own language, according to their own 
forms. 

Honoured and enriched by the gifts of pious benefactors, this 
venerable structure was at length doomed, in its turn, to suffer from 
the assaults of an infuriated populace, in those times, when 



In the year 1643, in consequence of an order of parliament^ 
Richard Cutmer, M.A., a minister of God's word, but commonly 
called Blue Dick, headed a hand of enthusiasts, who undertook to 
puri^ the cathedral church. They went to work on the great panted 
window of the northern transept, which had been presented to the 
church by King Edward IV, In this window, it is stated, there 
were pictures of God the Father, Christ, and his twelve Apostles, 
beddes large pictures of the blessed Virgin Mary in seven glorious 
appearances, figures of St. Geoi^ the patron of England, and 
othft- sunts. Here also was represented, in full proportion. Arch- 
bishop Becket in his pontificals. The demolition of this figure of 
the ca^edral sunt and martyr was termed " rattling down proud 
Beckef 8 glas^ bones." But the destroyers, zealous in defadng 
whatever they found relating to St. Thomas of Canterbury and the 
Virfi^ Mary, spared the beautiiiil memorials of King Edward IV. 
and his family, which yet remain in the same window. The effect 
of this very fine specimen of art, even under its present dilapidations, 

VOL. I. E 
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northeni side of the nave, with the arcade of the cloister, betray the 
perishable nature of the materials employed in their construction. 
Partial restorations have been made, and have been generally exe- 
cuted with reference to the character of the original design ; 
instances of which may be mentioned as existing in the front of 
St Anselm's Chapel, the gable of the eastern transept, the pinnacles 
surmounting the buttresses of the nave, and in various other parts .' 
all of which are surpassed by the north-western tower of the church, 
rebuilt from the ground ; the first stone of this important structure 
was l(ud on 3rd September, 1832. 

In every view of the city the Cathedral rises with magnificence ; 
but on a near approach there is a great want of that space which 
is absolutely necessary to give due eflect to a building of such mag- 
nitude. The Cathedral, although of leas elevation than that of 
York, is perhaps more pleasing altogether, in consequence of its 
unrivalled central tower, 234 feet high and 35 feet in diameter. 
The tower, having two series of windows of most elegant dedgn, 
is no higher to the platform than that of York Cathedral, but is 
greaUy superior, owing to its beautiful proportions. The Cathedral 
of Canterbury is bmlt in form of a cross, with a simicircular apsis, 
or eastern end ; the total exterior length is 543 feet by 156 feet in 
breadth, taking its dimenuon at the eastern transept The circular 
chapel on the east, called Becket's Crown, is a unique example in 
the plan of this church. 

There are not many ^tuations where even the parts of the 
Cathedral can be seen to advantage on account of the contiguous 
buildings. The northern side, frvim the earliest time, appears to 
have been closely enveloped by monastic offices, and the o^er 
sides of the church can only be partially seen. The exterior walls 
contun several enriched entrances of various antiquity, of which 
that leading into the martyrdom is the most distinguished by 
ornament, and was probably constructed by Prior Henry Eastry, 
in the reign of Edward I. This was the doorway by which the 
Archbishop formerly entered the church from the palace, excepting 
on occasions of peculiar solemnity. 

From the martyrdom is a descent to the undercroft or crypt, 
one of the most interesting parts of the church ; it is of greater 
extent, and more lofty than any other in England. The extreme 
E 2 
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internal length of this curious and moat beautiful etructure is 230 
feet from the western to the eastern end, and its breadth at the 
transept is 130 feet ;" this also is cnicifono in plao, and the prin- 
cipal part, 83 feet ux inches from wall to wall, is divided into a 
□ave and aisles by lines of short ntasave pillars supporting low 
arches upon the same plan as, and forming a support to, the cbinr 
aboTe." From the western extremity to the distance of 150 feet 
eastward is the oldest part of the crypt, but upon the subject of its 
predse date antiquaries do not at all agree. Its erection is with 
some propriety ascribed to Archbiabop Lanfhinc. The eaatem 
part of the crypt under the Triuity-chapel U constructed with 
pointed arches, and the pillars vary in some degree from those 
more westward. The ancient capitals to the short and rudely 
formed pillars ore enriched with fantastic devices, but it would 
be difiScult to conjecture what tiiese sculptures, exisUng in their 
original perfection, ore intended to typify. Part of the groining 
of the arches has been painted, and the whole crypt appears to 
have been illuminated by lamps suspended from iron rings which 
remfun at the intersection of the groins. 

The chief object of attraction formerly was the ch^>el of the 
Vir^n Mary, or, as it was called, the chapel of our Lady Under- 
croft, dtuated beneath the high altar of the Cathedral, and en- 
closed on either mde by open screen work. The present state of 
this Chapel presents a strong contrast to its ancient splendour; 
the only decoration now renuuning is on the vaultings, which have 
been of a bright blue colour, ornamented with small convex 
mirrors rayoonated with gilding, and inten^rsed with gilded 
quatrefoils. In the centre are punted the royal arms, and as many 
as forty shields are emblazoned on the lower part of the arches." 
The greater number appear to relate to the court of King Henry VI., 
but as there are many shields of antecedent and of subsequent date, 
it is probable that some alluded to earlier bene&ctor^ and that 

" GricnbBld'* ciypt atOirord, wilh which aome pointsoriimiltu-it; bare been ob- 
HTTed, if only 36 fen in ]eagth, by 20 Swt 10 inches in breadth. 

" The forniRtion of the Flemish Church in the undercroft occuionedlbe brenking 
open windows by vrhich it i* lighted ; thene, nnd the entruice in front of the eulem 
Iruniept hove contributed to wenken the bailding. 

» The»e nre, eierj one, particnluly dewribed in WilUment'i Heraldic Nolkei 
of Ciinterburji Cnlhedral. 
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additjons were made at different periods, in compliment to the 
more eminent contributors at the shrine of the Vii^ Morjr. 
Simplicity and strength characterize the whole extent of the imdei^ 
croft, but the piety of individuals has caused the introducticm of 
several richly-omamented monumenta. Leland, an antiquary of 
the sixteenth century, states^ that there were no less than ten 
archbishops of Canterbury buried in the crypt; some lai^ 
marble slabs with indicatioDe of mitred figures yet remain, but 
no engraved effi^es in braes are now to be found in any part 
of the Cathedr^ Saint Dunstan, who died in the year U6B, and 
o! whom so many legendary stories are reported, is said to have 
been buried in the crypt of this church, and it is cwiain that a 
tomb of great height was erected to bis memory at the western 
end, but was demolished at the Reformation." 

Archbbbop Becket, wbo was murdered in the church in II70> 
was also buried in the crypt. He was canonised two years after his 
death, and in 1221 his body was removed to a rich shrine at the 
eastern end of the church." The screen of the ch^>el in the crypt, 
which originally contained his remains, is executed in a style of 
superior excellence. A defaced monument in the ciypt, of Isabel, 
Countess of Athol, the daughter of Richard De Cbilham, who died 
at Ohilham Castle in 1292, is the most ancient tomb of a lay p^son 
within the walls of this CathedraL 

The southern transept of the crypt was formerly a Chantry 
Cbapel, founded by Edward, Prince of Wales, in 1363, who 
-endowed it with the manor of Vauxhall, near London ; the whole sur- 
face of the vaulting of this chapel is covered with intersecting ribs. 

Joan, Lady Mohun, who died in 1395, is buried in the under- 
croft ; her tomb, near the eastern end of the great crypto ctHitains 



>' The ofTeringi at the Hhrine of SLDunttsD templed the monks of G1utonbm7 
to Rwert that Uiej vn« in poueision of his relicx, which had been triiaalBted thither 
Irom Caoterbiuy in the fear 1013. ATchbiihop Warhom cnued bU toiah to be 
opened April SOtb, 1509, vhen ■ leaden coiBn wu found, and a imall plate on the 
breiut, of the body contained in it, inscribed. Hie Reqaieicit Sanctna DnnstaDiW 
Archiepiscopns. — GaiHing't Walk, p. 273 ; on the auUiorilg iif Senmer, a» mli- 
guary of high character. The archbishop then sent letlers to the ebboi and moDka 
of Glaslonbaiy, itrictlf ehu'^^ng them to desist from (heir pretensions. 

■* Two large volumes containing nn aocount of (he miracles wiooght at his tomb 
were kept in the church. 
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her effigies under a canopy, and is said to have been conBtmcted 
during her lifetime." 

One of the arches on the southern mde of the Lady Chiq>el in 
the undercroft is occupied by a monument of Archbishop Car- 
dhial Morton, who died in die year 1500. The semiurcular 
sweep of the Anglo-Norman arch is enriched with canopied figures 
of saints, having also an inner moulding chained with his own 
device, the royal badges of the house of Tudor, and the Cardinal's 
hat The effigies of the archbishop rest on an altar tomb beneath 
this superb canopy; the whole is much mutilated. St. John the 
B^tist's Chapel, erected by Ardibbhop Cuthbert, is now walled 
up. That part of the crypt or undercroft which extends under the 
Trinity Chapel has eight large double columns and two slender 
pillars in the middle, some of the arches in this part are semidi^ 
cular, and others pointed ; there is also at the extreme eastern end 
another crypt under Becket's crown. 

Christ's-church Gate, die prindple avenue from tbe dty to 
the prednctB of the Cathedral, was erected in the early part of 
the reign of Henry VIII., and is a singularly fine specnmen of 
enriched Tudor architecture. The spandrils of both the lajge 
and small arches of the gatehouse are chai^;«d with tiie arms of 
Cardinal Morton, of Archbishop Warbam, and of the priory of 
Christ's-church; on the bosses of tbe vaulting to the archways 
are sculptured the badges of Priors Goldstone and Goldwell, 
and the arms of Wolaeyj Archbishop of York. The massive 
wooden gates are also carved with the arms of the see of Can- 
terbury impaling those of Archbishop Juxon on one ade, and 
with the arms of the deanery of Canterbury on the other; 
above tbe arches is an inscription, still le^ble, denoting the exact 
period of its erection : 

Koc opud condtnutiun tat anno Uominf nnlbtfimo guingtntMtftmo 
tttttnu ttfftiaio. 

Above the inscription is a succession of compartments, contain- 
ing shields of the Royal arms, and of those of several of the nobility 

" On the verge of the alab waa inHcribed, 9«u« IBfcu tli:(«I pKV UmC H* 
-Mtbxat BuchuMffce ?«< fut matat lit ffohun. u i» now almo-t ob- 
litoraled, ag well (w the arnu which weru puintnl in vnrious pttrts. 
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and gentry of this county, thirteen in number. The whole fifont of 
this gatehouse ia highly enriched with ornaments elaborately 
wrought in atone, but is much de&ced. 

The western front of the Cathedral Church is the woA of Prior 
Chillenden, a skilfiil tirchitect, in the reign of Kichard II.) who 
superintended the rebuilding of the nave, under Archbishops 
Arundel and CMcheley; the entrance on this front bears some 
resemblance to the great porch of Westminster Hall, which was 
erected at the same period. The very aacieot campamle or bell 
tower, on the northern »de," haa been lately replaced by a magni- 
ficent tower, corresponding with that erected at the expence of 
Archbishop Chicheley, on the southern side. 

The bold graduated buttresses of the Chicheley tower are of very 
graceful proportion ; the buUding, 130 feet in height, is surmounted 
by an embattled roof, and pinnacles rising nearly 20 feet ^>ove the 
parapet The southern Edde of the nave is buttressed, and well 
lighted by eight lofty windows, having a umilar number of open- 
ings in tlie clerestory between flying buttresses and pmnacles. At 
the base of this tower is the grand southern porch, a ungular 
instance of such a position in cathedral architecture. The ceiling 
of this porch is ornamented by intersecting riba handsomely dis- 
posed, and at each intersection is sculptured a shield of arms. 
The arms of Archbishop Chicheley being introduced confines the 
period of its erection between the years 1413 and 1443, during 
which time he held this see ; and from the other arms its date is 
deddedly fixed to about the year 1422. At the angles of the porch 
are grotesque wat«r spouts. 

The lower parts of both the western towers are open to the 
nave and aisles, and the ceilings of both are enriched with tracery. 
The great western window is filled with ptunted glass, chiefly 
Jigurea of apostles and kings. The nave of the church ia formed 
by a aeries of clustered pillars on each side, supporting pointed 

" Knowu ai Lanfrunc'a, although of earlier date, and vai bImi called the Anid- 
dd Tower. Thin magnificent lower ia partlcnlarlf described in " A Trenliae on 
Coaitrndion in Normao Architecture," initten, it is believed, bj Mr. Backler, and 
printed in the Genileman'i Magazine foe Jannarj and October, 1833. Canterbiuy 
(■8TS the Intelligent author) is still rich in the treuurei) of ancient architecture. 
Bat (he dettruction o( its nobleot and most interesting specimens, the Arundel tower, 
and a iplendid relic of St. Aogniitine't Monantery, hu seiered the chain of illustration 
belonging to the records of its architectural hiitorj. 
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ucfaes, above which are the clerestory windows, rendering it rery 
light ; the (dales are Gomparatirely narrow. The shields of aims 
sculptiired on the intereectiona of the vaulting ribs are eridentlj of 
the time of King Richard II., but those on the ceiling under the 
great central tower were put up at the latter end of King 
Henry Vllth's reign. The heraldic emheUishmeuts were carefiilly 
attended to in the reetoration of the Cathedral, under the taste 
of the late dean, the Honourable and Very Reverend Hugh 
Percy, D. D. The undertaking embraced substantial repur in the 
most important points. Seven of the shielda on the bosses of the 
nave were found to he totally de&ced; on these were sculptured 
armorial bearinga appertaining to the present ^gnitaries of the 
church } amoDgst these- are the arms of Dean Andrews, under whom 
the restoration was commenced." 

Attached to the easternmost pillars of the nave are ornamented 
braces constmcted by Prior Goldatone, to strengthen the angles of 
the central tower ; they are pierced with quatrefoils, and bear the 

mottoofthe Prior,— Aon nobi0 Sdmfne iK(i nomi'nf tito Vs 

fHOfiSM- Cardinal Morton contributed largely towards its 
erection. A flight of several steps leads fttnn the nave to the 
choir and to the uales, where also are steps leading to the Trinity 
Chapel. The various flights of steps and the different levela of 
the nave and transept constitute a peculiar feature in the architec- 
ture of tbia Cathedral. 

The choir screen, one of the moat beautiful in the kingdom, 
was erected by Prior Henry Eastry. In niches on each ^de the 
arch of entrance are statues of the kings of England fi-om John 
to King Richard II., in succeaaion. One of these holds the model 
of a church in his hand. The organ now placed io a gallery over 
this screen ia the aame that was erected for the commemoration of 
Handel in Weatminster Abbey Church in 1784. 

The choir with its aisles is remarkable for the peculiar cha- 
racter of the architecture, and interesting from t^e drcumstance 
of its erection having been described by a contemporary historian, 
Gervase, of Canterbury. The Anglo-Norman imitations of Corin- 
thian columns in the choir, and the pointed arches, are the earliest 

■* WillemeDt'ii Heraldic NoUc«k, p. S6. 
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and moat curious instances of the kind in the kingdom. In dimen- 
EQon the choir is 150 feet by 40 feet. The introduction of pointed 
archetii at the eastern end of the Trinity Chapel, appears, at first 
view, to have been intended principally to give a narrow dirision 
- of the colonnade the same height of arch as to a wider one, bo 
as to preserve a uiuforniit; in the line of columns : but as the 
choir coDtuns both eemidrcular and pointed arches at various divi- 
UODB on each ^de of the building, it is concluded, that at the period 
of its erection the architects were on the eve of bringing into general 
use a new style with pointed arches, but could not at once re^gn 
the semidrcular arch, which had been bo long considered as perfec- 
tion in architecture. Between the architraves, sprin^ng from the 
columns of the first stoiy, rises a slender pillar, unidng with those 
forming the triforium, m* gallery, on the second story, the arches 
of which take the pointed sweep. From the capitals of these 
pillars spring the ribs of the groins, on the third story, in which is 
another gallery, with pointed arches; these at the extremity, on 
^ther ude, at the termination of the apris, taking an extraordinary' 
sweep at their springing from the pillars." 

The Trinity Chapel, situated eastward of the choir, may be 
regarded as one of the most singular architectural curiosities in 
England. The device of uung double columns in thia part of the 
building seems to hare originated in a view to preserve lightness 
and gain additional strength. The foliage of the capitals of these 
double columns is sculptured with much taste and ability, and very 
ingeniously varied. The triforia are here continued, but owing to 
the contracted distance of the columns, the lower arches are ex- 
ezceedingly acute : the ornamental mouldings are principally the 
chevron and billet" 

The windows of this chapel, of painted glass, are interesting 
from their antiquity, and from the extreme brilliancy of the colours ; 
but they are so complicated in their de^gn that considerable time 
would be employed in the investigation and description of them." 
They consist of a variety of circles and squares, each containing 

" Corter'a Ancient Architecture of England, p. 32,- 
■> Woolnath'i Hiitorj nnd Deieriptioo of Conterbnry Cathedril, p. 71. 
■* Goatling, in his " Wnlk in and about the City of Ceaterbary," explunn man; 
of the inbjecta by meaos of a diagram, p. 190 ; and a further elucidatioa will be Comd 
in Batteley's edition ofSomner'a " AnliqniUes of Canterhnrr, " 1703. 
VOL. I. F 
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painted iq fresco, part of which is to be aees, repreBenting St 
Christopher, over the moDument of Cardinal Pole. Here is a 
marble chiur, formerly ueed io the ceremon; of the eothromzatioD 
of the archbishops of Canterbury." 

From the northern arch are entrances to the prebends' vestry, 
formerly the chapel of St Andrew, the treasury, or deposit tot 
reliques, and auditory. A passage from the eastern transept, on 
this side the church, leads to the baptistry ; recesses in this 
transept formerly contained altars to SL Martin and St Stephen, 
The situation of the baptistry militates against the idea of this 
being its ori)^nal deetinatioo. Baptism, a ceremony of initiation, 
was customarily performed near the western entrance of churches, 
and eren in the porch. This building, which is octangular in its 
plan, was probably pare i^ the prior's lod^ngs. The small 
windows are all filled with painted glas^ exhibiting little mitred 
figures, with croders, &c., not anatomictdly ctHrect in their 
proportions, the heads of all being somewhat too large. The old 
font, before mentioned, is here prcaerred, the broken fragments 
hanng been colle<ded by Somner the antiquary, who carefully 
restored it in the reign of Charles IL Eastward of the bap- 
tistry is the Cathedral library, erected on the ate of the prior's 
chapel. 

The northern transept is called the Martyrdom; and the precise 
q>ot before the altar of St Benedict, where St Thomas-a-Becbet 
was sl^n, is marked on a marble slab in the pavement lu the 
Martyrdom King Edward I. was married to Maigaiet of France, 
by Archbishop Winchelsea, in tiie year 1299. In the great 
northern window of painted glass are 6gures, in the upper com- 
partments, of prophets, apostles, and canonized bishops, in splendid 
costume ; beneath are portraits of King Edward IV., Queen 
Elizabeth Widvile, Bachard Duke of York, &c ; the back ground 
of the king's portrait is ptr pale, murrey, and blue, semi of 
ro$e* argent, rayonnated or." On the eastern side of the Mar* 
tyrdom is our Lady's, or Jesus' Chapel, but usually called the 

» The irehbUhotM are now geoeraDy enthroned bj- proxj, and wilhont pomp. 

" The Mone-work at the back of the atalln, in the soathern aiile, wu formerlj 
painted in ttripe* of the same CDloara, and ornemeDted with the amne royal badge. 
Of tliia decoration a very careful drawing wan mode b; Mr. William Deeble, aboat 
the year 1813, The wholr ia now oblileratedL 
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Dean's Ch^tel, from its containing the monumentB of eeveral of 
the deans of Canterbury. The saeea of open arches, sunnounted 
by canopies, is a beauljiul ornament. In this chapel are two 
windows towards the north, and one in the east, all of which are 
finely adorned with sculpture round the mouldings. The eastern 
window is surrounded by vine^eftTes and grapes : in it are several 
circles of st^ed ^ass, containing armorial badges of the Bourchier 
family, beades the quarries of ^ass which are ornamented with 
the Bourchier knot and the device of Woodstock. The mother 
of Archbishop Bourchier was the daughter and heir^s of Thomas 
of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, and this badge appears to have 
been adopted in allusion to the archbishop's descents 

The cloisters of this Cathedral, differing from the usual arrange- 
ment, are situated on its northern fflde, having an enriched doorway 
leading from the Martyrdom. The ambulatory, 184 feet in 
dimension, is vaulted with a series of convei^ng groins, having at 
the intersections of the ribs either bosses, composed of those 
beautiful varieties of foliage common in pointed architecture at an 
early period, or shields, sculptured with the arms of the bene&ctors 
to the church, in number eight hundred and eleven. These were 
originally emblazoned in their proper colours, and the whole, when 
perfect, must have produced an extraordinary splendid effect. The 
arms on these shields appear to have been selected in* commemora- 
tion of King Henry IV., his family, the dignitaries of the church, 
the principal nobility, and those persons who, induced by th^r 
connection with the church, or county of Kent, had contributed 
towards the erection of this beautiful cloister, presenting an 
interesting memorial of the great and powerfiil landed proprietors 
of that period. The southern walk of the cloister, less likely to 
be intruded upon by the coventual attendants, was fonneriy 
appropriated to mentation and prayer, and was glazed by Prior 
Sellinge, who, in order to fix attention upon devout subjects, 
p^ted the walls with texts of scripture. The area of the cloister 
is used as a cemetery, and various monumental tablets are affixed 
to the walls. 

The eastern walk of the cloister opens upon the chapter-house, 
a lofty apartment, ninety-two feet by thirty-seven feet in dimendon, 
having on either side a continued series of pillars aud arches, ri^ug 
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from the stone aeata, upon which the monks formerly eat in full 
chapter. At the eastern end is a throne, or enriched stall, for the 
prior. ' The erection of the chapter-house appears to have been in 
progress during the time that intervened from Prior Eastry to Prior 
Chilleoden. At the eastern and western extremities are correa- 
poadiug windows, bearing the name and arms of Chillenden; 
that on the west contiuns some remains of its original punted 
glass, in figures representing the orders of the hierarchy, inscribed 

Cfurulitm, Arrapliimi AnffrU* ttrcfiatmvK, Vfrtutnf, 

VotrMateS, 9omtnatlom-Jl. On the northern ffldethe sur^ 
face of the upper wall is broken by four panelled arches, corres- 
ponding to windows opporite which ^ve light. The ceiling forms 
an elegant vault, enriched with ^ded ribs on a white ground, 
having rosea, stars, and shields, at the intersections. Here also 
are heraldic embellisbmeots, at the points of the windows and on the 
ceiling, the last parts that were completed, and are of King Uenty 
IV.th'stime. All the upper part of the chapter-house was the work 
of ChilleDden, while the ori^al stall-work which surrounds the 
base was the erection of his intelligent predecessor, Prior Eastry. 
The floor of the room is formed chiefly of large monumental slabs 
of marble, stripped of their brasses, which were removed from the 
nave of the church. 

The western transept on the southern side of the church con- 
tains St Michael's Chapel, the ceiling of which has ribs enriched 
with gilding and heraldic ornaments referring to the Duke of 
Clarence and Earl of Somerset ; it is supposed to have been erected 
in the time of Archbishop Sudbury. More eastward is another 
transept and St Anselm's Chapel, having the lower part of the 
arch, which divides it from the southern uale, filled up with the 
tomb of Archbishop Mepham. 

There are monuments remaining in this church of the follow- 
ing archbishops of Canterbury, most of which are placed either at 
the entrance to or around the choir, eome in the southern aide, and 
others on the north side. The tomb of Archbishop Theobald, who 
died in 1163, against the wall of the southern aisle of the Trinity 
Chapel, contuns four quatrefoils, in each of which is a head in 
alto-relievo, said, to represent the ecclesiastical preferments of 
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Theobald to the aucceseive dignities of prior, abbot, archbishop, 
aad legate. 

The monument of Archbishop Hubert Walter, who died in the 
year 1207, fills a recess beneath a window in the southern aisle. 
The effigy of the prelate is Tery much mutilated. The tomb of 
Archbishop Cardinal Langton, who died in 1228, is angularly fixed 
in the wall of St. Michael's Chapel, and is marked with a sculptured 
cross on the top. 

The monument of Archbishop Peckham, who cUed in 1292, 
ogunst the northern wall of the Martyrdom, has an enriched 
canopy and ornamented basement ; the effigy of the archbishop is 
of oak, and was most probably originally covered with metaL 

The effigy of Archbishop Walter Reynold fills a recess in a 
window of the southern aisle ; it is de&ced. 

The monument of Archbishop Simon Mepham, who died in 
1333, fills the arch of entrance to St Anselm's' Chapel in the 
southern aisle. In the quatrefoils of the canopy the four evan- 
gelists are curiously represented ; both the screen and sarcophagus 
are dengned with taste. 

The canopied effigy of Archbishop Stratford, who died in 1341, 
lies on a tomb in the southern aisle, against the high altar of the 
church. Slender buttresses, crowned with pinnacles, divide the 
canopy into three principal arches, each agun subdivided by two 
small buttresses into three fiorid canopes. The front of the 
sarcophagus is enriched with arches springing irom clustered pillars 
and pedestals, formerly sustaining figures. 

The monument of Archbishop Sudbury, who was beheaded in 
1381, is in the northern aisle, nearly parallel with the altar; it bears 
no effigy, but is surmounted by a sumptuous canopy of very elegant 
architectural design, but now much mutilated. 

The cenotaph of Archbishop Courtenay, who died in the year 
1396, and was buried at Mudstone, is in the Trinity ChapeL I 
conasts of an altar tomb enriched on the sides with blank arches, 
upon which rests a figure of the archbishop with his hands raised 
in the attitude of prayer. 

The monument of Archbishop Chicheley, founder of All Souls 
College, Oxford, who died in the year 1443, is in the northern 
aisle. It was erected during the lifetime of the prelate, and exhibits 
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his ef&gy robed in pootifical veatments, the mimitue of which, aa the 
pall, ling, jevels. Sec., are etudiously expressed ; the hands as usual 
are joined and elevated, and the pastoral staff lying between bis right 
arm and body is Burmounted by a crosa pat^e. At hie head are 
attendant angeb) and at his feet two kneeling monks with books 
open before them. The sides of the tomb, or table, are pierced 
with arches disdodng a cadaver. Over the tomb is a flat canopy 
resting on two juers, each having three feces and a double tier of 
niches, once contiuning figures of the twelve apostles. Most of the 
original figures were demolished at the time of the Reformation) 
and others have since been substituted. The comparatively modern 
cast of character in these figures baa subtracted from the air of 
ori^nality which graced this interesting record of departed great- 
ness. The society of All Souls College have recentiy, with exem- 
plary care, rescued this monument from a state of decay, and 
restored its pristine exuberancy of decoration. 

The moDumeut of Archbishop Kemp, who died in 1454, is 
placed in the southern aisle fronting the eastern transept ; the tomb 
is irithout an effigy, but is surmounted by a rich and elaborate 
canopy of three arches, on the top of which is a cornice of angels, 
staniUng each between two shields. 

One of the most chaste and elegant monuments in the church 
is that of Archbishop Bourchier, who died in 1486. It is in the 
northern usle: the tomb is large, and of con^derable height, 
adorned with niches and canojHes. Over the tomb is an arch, the 
soflSt of which is delicately enriched. The outer edge of the arch 
is sculptured with flowers and knots alternately, and the comipe 
with shields of arms and other decorations. The monument is 
crowned with an open screen of richly tabernacled niches, separated 
by open arches, and a cornice of foliage. 

An open chantry in the northern transept, or Martyrdom, com- 
memorates Archbishop Warham, who died in 1534. It contains 
an altar-tomb supporting an effigy, and is surmounted by an 
architectural canopy. This monument was reptured in 1796, at 
the expence of the dean and chapter. On the lower part of the 
tomb are shields, on which the arms have been painted in a style 
highly incon^stent with the date of its erection, and in some 
instances differing from the original charges. 
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On the Dorthem dde of Becket's Crowa is a tomb in memory 
of Cardinal Archbiehop Pole, vbo died in 1556, the laat Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury interred in this church; the monument is 
pej^fecUy plain, but was formerly punted in fresco. 

There are numeroua moDumental remuns of royal and eminent 
personages in the various chapels of this Cathedral ; the most 
remarkable and interesting are those in Trinity Chapel, of Edward 
Prince of Wales, called the Black Prince, who died in 1367, with 
his effigy of brass, ^t and burnished. It is an altar tomb, of 
marble, the eddes and ends of which are enriched with quatrefoil 
panels and copper shields enamelled, bearing the arms of the 
prince, and the motto PfOttntOttt," alternately with three golden 
ostrich feathers, on a black ground, each quill pasring through a 
scroll inscribed 9cit llfFttt. The bead of the prince rests on his 
helmet ; at bis feet lies a lion : the margin of tbe canopy, over the 
tomb, is charged with fieur-de-1is and leopards' faces." Tbe mo- 
nument of King Henry IV., who died in I4I2, and Queen Joane, 
of NaTarrei his second wife, who died in 1437, is an altar tomb of 
alabaster, richly sculptured, and wasori^nally gilt and panted; on' 
the top are the cumbent effigies of Henry and hia queen, robed. 
Over tbe tomb is a canopy, enriched with painting and gilding, and 
bearing the arms of tbe king. The kneeling figure of Dean 
Wotton, wbo died in 1566, is also a very remarkably fine piece of 
sculpture. He was Privy Councilor to King Henry VIII^ Edward 
VI., Queen Mary, and Elizabeth ; and was regarded as an eminent 
statesman. 

■* ThU motto U oouposed of the GermaD wordi Hoogk, high, >nd moed, mind, 
which, uniled with Ick Dien, I lerve, implied ■ loynl demotion to a niperior, and 
cUiming to himwlf a loft; mBgnantmoDi tpirit Of these motloei the prince was 
■peciall; tenacioiu. 

" There atill remaioi in t^e chapel a vtry beantifiiH;-irroaght alueld, and a lar- 
coat, which lire laid to have been worn b; this prince ; thej bear the ume chargiei as 
the Joat a eorpi of the eSlg;, eiceptiog the label, which u omitted in both of then'. 
To these belong also a helmet, covered with the red chapean and faced with «t\m»oa, 
on which itanda the golden lion, the label of cadency again omitted. 
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The Catliedral' of York ia Ijelieyed to have been erected on the 
^te of a wooden church or oratory, founded as early as A.D. 627, 
by Edwyn, king of Northumberland, ttnd dedicated to St Peter 
by Paulinus, the first bishop of York, one of the miedonarieB sent 
by Pope Gregory, to preach Christianity in England.' The church 
was afterwards constructed with stone, and was completed by 
Oswald, the successor of Edwyn in the kingdom of Northumber^ 
land, about the year 642. St. Wilfrid, who is better known aa 
the founder of the churches of Ripon and Hexham, reptured and 
adorned the church of York about the year 720, but in 741 it was 
destroyed by fire. The church was rebuilt by Archbishop Egbert, 
and was demolished by the Danes, together with the greater part 
of the city. 

The first archbishop afi«r the Norman conquest, Thomas, 
a canon of Bayeux, who was also chaplfun to king William, 
acqiured the title of fiM founder, by rebinlding his Cathedral on a 
grander scale than had hitherto been adopted.* The church of 
Dnrham, the only see besides York in the north of England, was 
rebuilt diMut the same time.* The existence of this church was but 



I It b lUBBny calW York Miialer, which impliea a church MTred bj nnnaitio 
•largy ; a chnroh belongiag to ■ moiuutery, u ware Bersrlaj MiDitar nnil Ripon 

' Ethelbnrgs, the danghtor of Elhelbrrt, king- ot Kent, had acoeptcd the hand 
of Edwyn, vho had promiaed that A« and hN atlendaDtl ahonld enjoy their faith 
nnmoleated. Panlinoa aocompanied the prinaeM to Ednjn, wad wiAiD leu than 
thirty yean after the arriTal of Angnstiae, at Caaterbaiy, the ptonnce ol Northmn- 
bri* exehanged idolatry tot Chriiliani^. 7Wn«r'( UMory cf ik* Angby^aaumM. 
The archi«pijwopal «ee of York waa inatiloled in the tiote of Panlinoa. Pope 
Honorina, in the year 634, aent thia prelate Uie poll, and exprenly granted the 
archlukiopi of Cditerhiii? and York the nmtaal power of ordaining each other. 
It waa during the prelacy of Arehbiahop Thoreal^, and in the reign of Edward III., 
that the Pope delermined a long oonteited claim for aupwioHty, by hia decree that 
lite Archbiahop of York ihonld bear the title of Primate of England, and the Arch- 
biahop of Caaterbmy Primate of all Eagland. 

f A greet many of the Anglo-Saxon chorcbee are nid to have been totally ooa- 
anmed by fire g tliu, at leaal, waa the pretext (or rebnilding them in the An^o. 
Norman reigiui. 

* The Biahoprio of Carliida wai afterward! fonnded by King Henry I., in 1 133 ; 
and that of Cheater by King Henry VIII,, in 1641. 
VOL. I a 
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of short duration, for, in the year 1137, the building was destroyed 
by an acddental tire, together with St Mary's Ahbey, which had 
been rebuilt by King William Rufus, and thirty-nine parish 
churches. The Cathedral, after this event, lay in ruins for more 
than thirty years. In 1171 Archbishop Roger began to rebuild 
the choir with its crypt, and lived ^o complete it.' The crypt, 
undoubtedly the work of Archbishop Roger, is very interesting 
as a specimen of Anglo-Norman architecture, consisting of a series 
of massive pillars, which stand within the space of those of the 
choir; these are ornamented in spiral lines, and have smaller pillars 
attached to them, for the springers of the stone roof, which was 
destroyed with the ancient choir.' 

In the year 1227 Archbishop Walter Grey commenced the 
erection of the southern transept, and the northern transept was 
completed in the year 1260 by John Le Romain, treasurer of the 
church, in the reign of Henry III. He also erected the tower of 
the CathedraL His son, John Le Romun, who became Arch- 
bishop of York in 1285, laid the foundation of the nave on the 7th 
April, 1391. This part of the church was completed by his suc- 
cessor, Archbishop William de Melton, who was also treasurer 
and chancellor of England. The materials for building the nave 
of the Cathedral were furnished by Robert de Vavasour, who 
granted the free use of his quarries, near Tadcaster, not only for 
the building, but for the future reparation of the Cathedral; and 
by Robert Percy, who gave his wood, at Bolton, to be employed 
in the timber-work of the roof.' Archbishop John Thoresby laid 

' Gdwyn'i woodeo ehorch U thoiDoticed in OenP* Hitterg of York: — "He 
cBOKil a little ehorch to be arected of boardj Bod timber, where formerly stood the 
temjile of DiaoB, or, ai Bome uy, BeUoni, which he devoutl; dedicated ti> the 
bonoar of God and St, Peter, and wu therein baptized on Gaitet Snnda;, in the 
year o[ OUT Lord C37-" The lite of the Cathedral was trBdittoDBlIj tiiat tif a Roman 
temple, and asudent haa at length eonfinned the fkctj the fall of the timben 
donng the fire in 1S39, broke through the floor of the choir, and diHcoveted the 
CDriooa crypt below. A farther conaiderable portion of the Anglo-Norman ohnrch 
naa expoaed, and, cloeelf connected with it townrda the west, the lateral fonnda- 
tioni of a Roman temple. Loekwocd't Hutory qf the FortffiatUotu of York, p. 10. 

■ A plan and archilecturBl drawings of thin orypt were made in 1832, by P. P. 
Robineon, Esq. It is chiefl;' remarkable for ita eitraoidinuy mansiTeness, the 
ptllan being alioat seven feet high, and nearl; the same in dimension ; they are 
enriched with Anglo-Norman scolptnn:, and loma walla apparently of Roman 
structnre, with herring-bone brick-work, interieet the fonndBtioaa. 

' The memory of these early benehcton to the church is preserred by alatues in 
the bnltrrs*es, which were rene»rd In the year 1813. 
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the foundatioD of the present choir op the 29th July, 1361, and 
towards the building, Walter Skirlaw, then archdeacon of the East 
Riding, largely contributed: the stone was procured from the 
archbishop's palace at Shirebum, which was demolished for the 
sake of the materials. The lantern tower was, at the same time, 
rebuilt, and bears the arms of Skirlaw on sculptured shields; 
other parts of the edifice were finished under the superintendence 
of Archbishop Bowett, and the western front appears to have been 
erected by John de Binningham, treasurer of the church; his 
name, with the figure of a bear, is sculptured on the western &ce 
of the southern tower. 

The erection of the elegant Chapter House is generally ascribed 
to Walter Grey, archbishop in the reigns of John and Henry HI., 
but it is probably of more recent date. On comparing the archi- 
tecture of the Chapter House with that of the Cathedral, it is 
found, that the style of the windows and of the buttresses, as well 
as the introduction of grotesque figures on the parapet of the 
Chapter House, is very amilar to that of the same parts in the nave 
or western end of the church, which was founded in the year 1291 ; 
and that some of these peculiarities are not to be found in that 
part of the church which was built either prior or Bubsequentiy to 
the western end. The date of the architecture of the Chapter 
House may, with good reason, be fixed at the period of King 
Edward I. On one of the piUars is inscribed a Latin sentence, 
in golden letters, vt rosa flos florum, sic est domus ista 

DOHORUH.* 

A very careful restoration of the Cathedral, preserving the 
original beauty of the decorations, under the sanction of Dean 
Markham, had been ably executed by Shoults, when great part of 
the interior of the church was destroyed by firo on the 2nd 
February, 1829.* The restitution of the choir was entrusted to 



' Tli^re were formeily paintingi in the cailiog costal with the building, aame 
of the moit iDcieDt in the kingdom. 

* 11 was diacoTered obont icvea o'clock in l}ie morning, when nearly the whole 
of the wood-work of the choir «■« in flamei, which, in about an hoar, reached to 
Iha roof, and the apectaele hj nine o'clock waa trulf awfnl. Great f^ara were 
eDleriained for the eattem window, bat the approach of the fire waa itopped by 
■awing aannder Uie timben of Ihc roof ; and by about twelve o'clock it vm 
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Sir Robert Smirke, the expense of which was defrayed by publio 
subacriptdoQ. The architect's firet object wae to ^ve security to 
the &bric, and it was ibusd aeceaBary to rebuild the walls above 
the arches of the choir, and restore the coroice and battleioenta. 
The altar-Bcreen is entirely new, but it is moiiJded and enriched in 
the same manner as the old oae, the same style of execotioa 
baring been adopted in the sculpture. Erary part of the roof 
of the choir is constructed with teak, supplied by goremiDent, 
from the Btwea of well-eeaaoned timber in the dock-yards, 
experience baring proved the extraordinary itroagth and dura- 
bility of teak-timber, in rituations where oak and other wood has 
biled. All the lead, with whidi the new nx^ is covered, was 
procured from the mines of the Greenwich Ho^tal estates. The 
principal or solid part of all the moulded ribs of the ceiling of the 
didr is made of teak, forming a strong and durable frame over 
the whole of the vaulted area ; the moul^nge upon the ribs are 
an Interior lining attached to tiie frame, and are made of a light 
American wood. This mode of construction, beaidee possessing 
great strength, enabled the architect to have the surface of the 
etuaplex curves of the vaulting f(ntaed in a better maimer than 
Diey were originally made, and adaut of the removal and replacing 
of any part of the mouldings, should it ever become necessary 
from acddental injury. The form of all the ribs, their curves, and 
manner of int^^ection, are restored, in every respect, according to 
the original framing of tiie ceiling. The desi^s for the highly 
enriched and elaborate carved-work of the stalls and seats of the 
choir were made under the superintendence of Mr. Wild and 
Mr. Mackenzie, who formerly, on several occasions, had made 
accurate drawings of these and many other parts of the Cathedral, 
including the richly ornamented ecreena, which extend from the 
stalls to the altar, inclo»ng the choir on each ade. The tabernacle 

■abdoed. The entire roof of Iho choir, about 313 feet in length, wu demoliihed, 
together with tka vood-work of the choir, *ad the m^ en. The flre wei the work 
of ta inceniiiar]', named Martin, who concealed hinueU in the ahnrch Bftei pnyere 
on.Sond^ aftenoon, and lighted thefin> tbont halt'puttwo; according lo hiiowD 
oonfewion, he atajred half as hour watching die eAot, nd left the Cathedral at 
three is the noming. The ineendiary was labeetpientl; tried at the aMiiea, and 
•cijailled on the ground of iaaaaitj, caoaed by religioua fanatieiBin, bat woi 
■•nienced to perpetnal impriaonaicDt in St Lake'* Hoipltal in London. 
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worii over the prebcndal seats was carved in Loodon, well 
seasoned oak haviiig been collected for the purpoee in Holland." 

The new carved-work, both in wood and stone, is allowed to 
be exquimtely beautiful and correct, with a Eongle exception in the 
Btalls; the surmounting pinnacles, it has been remarked, bear no 
tesemblauce whatever to their oiiginale, which tapered with 
remarkable delicacy of proportion up to the point where the 
finial commenced: the new pinnacles shoot above the rest of the 
. canopies, and are without enbstance, and also without distinction 
of finial." 

The ground plan of the Cathedral is in the usual form of a 
cross, and is of very conaderable diinension, the extreme length, 
from east to west, being about 515 feet, and extending from north 
to south, at the transept, about 240 feet." There are three grand 
entrances on the western front, one in the southern transept, which 
is that most frequently used, and an entrance in the northern 
transept formerly the communication with the andent archbishop's 
palace, which stood on this tdde the church." 

The exterior of York Cathedral, although built at different and 
dietuit times, from the reign of Henry HL to that of Henry VII., 
and compriung a period of more than 250 years, presents a general 
unifbrmity in the architecture, and, without being distinginshed for 
an elevated rate, has an impodng and magnificent ^pearance 
amidst the buildings of the city." 

The western front, the most remarkable feature of this venerable 
edifice, has been compared with the celebrated facade of Rheims 
cathedral for richness, sublimity, and beauty of architecturf^ 

>• Sir Robert Smirke's Report on tliB R«p«irB, 1890. 

II OenOsman'R Msgwdne Cor 1833. 

>* York is ninill; called tb« lu^it of the English CithedTalj, bat in Ingth it 
pptin to be exceeded bj the chnrchsa of Ely, Cinterbxry, and WincbeiUr, and 
equalled b; that of Lincoln. 

>> Biihopslhorp, or Thorp npon Onie, the present archiepiicopal palace, ia 
■itoated two miles southward from the citf. It vaa originallf erected by Arch- 
bishop Waller Gre]', in the reign of Henr; III. Archbishop Rotherham, the lord 
ehancellO)', ealaifjed the palace in the earl; p«rt of the reign of Hear; VIII. It 
WW nearlf rebuilt by Archbijhap Dmmmond, from deiigni bj Thomas Atkinson, 
of York, about the year 1769, when mncb of the atone aaed in the itraetoie wa« 
bronght from Cawood Castle, another ancient seat of the archbishops, on the banks 
of the Oose, near Selby. 

" Many of the exterior orDoments are of a compartively Mod«u date with 
the more ancient parti of the fabric. The weilern towen, those genu of the 
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dfisign ; " it it certiuiil; not Burpwa e d hj tliat of any diun^ in 
England in its Gne proportion^ (^aete enrichments, or boibd^&c 
arrangemeiit ; but unLickily its eituation ie very uo&vourable for 
obtaining a good general view. NcAwithetanding the perfect 
harmony that pervades thia imparallelled ai-chittictural design, tbe 
masonic ctHUtructioQ of this part of the building is end^itiy of 
different eras. The ftoat of tbe church, erected in the r^gn v£ 
Edward IL, is divided into three grand parts by nuianre graduated 
buttresses enriciied with tab^nacle-work on every fince." The 
elevated gable, concealing the roof of the church, is covered with 
ornamental tracery of the most florid characta-, having the ridge 
beautifully temunatsd with a perforated batUem^it, the Buocesmve 
gradations of which are crested with a central pinnacle in «xquiute 
taste. The three entrances upon this front are deemed not dispro- 
portioned to the graiideur of the Ovation j the c^teningB are 
deeply flayed with nunterous shafts, whence fiowered mouldings, 
with leaves in the grooves, spring from enriched capitals." The 
central porch, opening to the note, Uke many other western 
entrances of churches is subdivided into two openings by a 
clustered pillar, but in the spac^ beneath the deep reoese of tbe 
arch, U a circul^u: window of mz lights, which is an unusual, if not 
unique enrichment of the pwcb. The whole o£ the space, oa each 
ade of the entrance, is entirely filled with canopied niches for 
statues, in two tiers, leaving no part of the aurhce of the building 
unomamented. The magnific^it western window, over the porch, 
is divided into «ght lights by iq>right mulliona, which, in the upper 

boildiag, Wef« not ftdded till tbe reign of Hmr; VII., ud la the auue period thn 
Dmsniented battlement which mrmoiiiiti the gsble nnut be attribated. The exte- 
rior onuineati of the choir ere of ■ date equal)]' late. Carter'$ Replj/ to mutbigtoit's 
Survey tf lie MaeietkuHetil Aiitiqmtiet ef France. Letter 6. 

" In the Geatlemas'i M^azine for 1909, where ia on eleratiou of this front, 
drawn bf Carter. 

1* Thi* waa the age «f moat richly ornamented bnttreatea ; thtme on the weilero 
Irtnt of Yerk esthedTsl ere amoag:it the moat worthy of Mlectioa. Dallaaay'e 
Bittotrtet tm ArcAitettvrt in Btiglatid. p. M. 

" The eUfaedrab of York, Linmin, and G);, contain, at thia time, not only the 
■oat wquiiitely wroaght and tarionily dengned spaeimens of aoalptnre, and minnter 
evriog, bnt thote which remain to ns in the grealeat perfection. The palteroa 
an conpoaed of geomrtrioal fignrei with fonni of foU^e, oil Terr delieafelr 
6mihed. DaBauas, p. 49, Tbe tame author also ipeaki in high lemu of ths 
«e«teni (HMt of YoA ai nmit beantiful in point of proportioa and SaiAing. 
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part, beautifully diverge into what has been not unaptly called 
fiamboyant tracery, a mode of conBtniction peculiar to the four- 
teenth century. The outer mouldings of titis large window are 
continued by crockets on the gable-formed heading, which also is 
filled with ornamental tracery, and is terminated by an exuberant 
finial. The sides of the window, between the large buttresses t£ 
the towers, conast of four courses of tabernacle-work, the lowest 
baring recessed niches for statues. The towers of the western 
front, forming tbe two side divisions, rise to the height of 196 feet 
from the level ground." Above the porches of entrance to the 
aisles are two tiers of windows ; those on the first tier asmmilate 
in architectural design with the central window, having ornamental 
tracery in the upper division, and the gable termination. Tbe 
vrindowB on the second tier are more plain in their deagn, and are 
without the gable finish which distinguishes the lower windows. 
In the spaces between these windows is a course of tabemade- 
woik, beaded with a perforated battlement, and behind the parapet 
is a gallery of communication. Tbe two great towers of this front 
rise from the line of the second tier of battiements, having a large 
window on each of the &ces. The angles of each tower and ddes 
of the windows are bounded by buttresses, in continuation of those 
which are th^ main support : they terminate at tiie upper cornice 
or course of mouldings, above which the parapets, at the summits 
of the towers, are composed of tastefid perforated battlements^ 
farther enriched with pinnacles at tbe angles, and in the centre, of 
each Eode. At tbe several sprin^ng of the canopies, and the 
moulding course supporting the battlements of the upper parts, are 
forms of sculpture partaking of a different character from that 
of the main front: the mouldings used in the enrichment of the 
towers are larger and fewer, and it will not fiul to be observed, that 
tbe mullions of the windows are cUvided by a transom, and conse- 
quently do not rise in one perpendicular line from the base to the 
springing of the traceiy, as in the windows of the lower tiers. 

Tbe Boutherti front of the Cathedral presents three grand archi- 
tectural dlviuons, in the nave, transept, and high choir, besides the 

1' The WMtera lower or apire of Strasbourg ia 474 En^iah fee[ in height, bdng 
more Ihan twice u high aa the higheat pioiude 0/ the towen of the western fuMt 
of Yorii Cathedral. 
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&ce of the weetem tower, and the Louvre tower id the centre of 
the edifice. 

The line of the nave oi the church it in seven divinona or ba^ 
made by rery elegantly formed buttresaeB, risng above the parget 
of the aide to the height of 101 feet from the groimd, and enriched 
with open tabemadles for statueB." 

The windows of the sontbem aiale are nearly of the same con- 
struction with those on the weetem front, and have the sune gabled 
terminations ending in fiaials : the ornamental parapet is surmounted 
by small battlements. The windows of the clerestory, which give 
Ugbt to the nare, con-espond abo in their tracer; with Aose on the 
western front of the church, and the embattled parapet, which com- 
pletes the dengn, ia enriched with finialg. Abutting on the western 
ade of the transept is the Tecar& office with the lilvary orer it 
The erection of tlie southern truiaept is ascribed to Walter Grey, 
Archbishop o( York, in the r«gn of Henry III^ and the style of 
architecture in ita detiul exhilnts a very different character than 
that of the nave, but without departing from a general unifomuty. 
The front, one of the best examples of the period in the kingdom^ 
is in three grand diviaons, made by octangular buttresses, and 
turrets at the extremity. The porch on this front ia the most usual 
entrance to the church ; it is deeply recessed by numerous mould- 
ings in tlie prevaiSng manner at the early period in which it was 
erected. Over the large windows, above the porch, which are 
without stone mullions or tracery, is a circular or marygokl 
window, in the gablc) a very beautiful decoration; the gable is 
surmounted by on enriched pinnacle. 

The chcnr, rebuilt by Archbiabop Thoreeby in the r^gn of 
Edward III.,** is of the same height as the nave, but with evident 

" Tbe QBiewas rebuilt between the jeara 1S9I and 1330, but aomeof the ««Btward 
flnidiiDgs, particalarlj' tb* open baMaaenU of the npper itoty, arc of • latm ii^le. 
PufMi Sptcimetu qf OotMe ArehUaebtri, vol. i. p. Mi. 

" AoDo 1361, he began the new roDDdation of the quire of the cathedral chnrdi, 
towarda the chnrfte of which worh he iostantif laid dowu one bondred poimdi, and 
proiEiMd to eoBtribnta two hnndred ponndi p« inoam, till it vaa flniihed, which he 
faithfolly perfonned aa loi^ aa he lived. He alio beatowad great cott in bcanti^Dg 
and pBintipg our Lady'a Chapel with imagei and pictures of excellent workman ihip. 
The uchbiihop died at Biabopalhorp, 6lh November, 1373.— Z>raie'a HUtory and 
AnttitHtUt of the aurci of Vork, p. 434. The author'* own copy of thia cnmiu 
anUqaarian work, with hii tmniucTipt odditloni, ia now b the poaMfiion of Lord 
WamcUffe, of fforUey Hall. 
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y&riatioDB of de^gn in the architectural detul. Nearly id the 
centre of tbb part of the &bric U a email tranaepti a remarkable 
deviation, peculiar to this cathedral, and which produces ao incom- 
parably fine effect ; it conaiste of a bold projection, to the extent 
of the lusle, having in front a mullioned window the whole height of 
the church. The windows of the eastern part of the choir, and of 
the Lady Chapel, have a singularly-fbnned open decorated screen 
before each of them, such as is only to be met with in this structure. 
The stone screen work, besides its utility in giving additional 
strength, and its intrinsic beauty, contributes, by affording deep 
shadows, to increase the brilliancy of the great eastern window, 
where the same device is repeated on the interior of the church, 
and with the same manifest improvement of effect. On the southern 
side of the church are the treasury and vestries. The central 
tower, or louvre, for it is left open in tJie interior, rises 18S feet 
from the pavement This structure, one of the prindpal decora- 
tions of the church, con^sts only of one story surmounted by a 
parapet and battlements, both perforated, and having a lai^ 
double window upon each face : the angles are strengthened by 
buttresses, ornamented with tabernacle work. 

The eastern front of the church is in three grand diviraons, 
formed by buttress turrets, which are enriched with panellings, 
and crowned with crocketted pinnacles. Between the two centre 
buttresses the entire space is occupied by the eastern window, of 
surpassing beauty." The whole breadth of the window is dirided 
into three principal compartments, which are again sub-divided into 

" The loFty and aimple Torm of (he poiuted uch began ia the reign of 
Richard II. to be giicn up for ■ lower and more complicaled design : the iDtri>- 
duction of the compounil potated arch ii one mark at the arebitectare of thU period i 
bat BDOtber characleriitic difference between thii and the preceding (t}rle ii fonnd 
in the tracery of large wmdowii. The mullioaa, inatead of bebg turned in curraa 
inlerwDveo together, are cbieBy carried up in perpendioolar iine«. Of all the 
windowt erected ia this style, that on the eulern front of York Miniler ia the finot; 
that of Beverley Minater u a noble imitation of it. The ityle han been termed 
Oroamented Gothic, Decorated Engliib, and Perpendicular Engliah. The term 
Perpendicnlar, applied to all Engliab building* erected after the acDeuion of King 
Richard II. down to the final diiuae of the pointed arnh, is in thii extent of ita 
application liable to certain objectiona founded on the striking diOerence of atyle 
which the obtiue arch producMl after the middle of the fifteenth oenUrf, a 
difference strangely overlooked by Mr. Rickman in his diacriminatiOD of atjles- 
Semarkt <m GvtMie ArdHltdtrt, by Sdwanl Jama Wiiseii. 1839. 
VOL. I. U 
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nine, and croBsed horizontally by two tnuiBome;" the outward 
mouldings of the arch rise high above it, and in the heading, thus 
formed, is an elegant nicbe, or tabernacle, contmniug a stMtue of 
Archbishop Thoreaby, a beautiful memorial of his zeal and 
liberality in completing the choir of the cathedral." Upon this 
part of the church the effect of time is very perceptible, the 
tracery and crockets are fast mouldering away. 

The Chapter House, which is entered from the transept, is 
situated on the northern front of the church, where the area is less 
confined than on the oppoute side." The front of the northern 
transept Taries in its architectural detail in some degree from that 
of the southern transept, but presents examples of sculpture 
characteristic of the earliest pointed style : the fire tall lancet 
windows are called the five sisters, from a tradition that the 
stained glass with which they are adorned was the gift of five 
maiden sisters. A cloister, it is supposed, was intended to have 
beeo built on this side, but was never executed; this cathedral 
is coDsequeutiy without cloisters, the usual appendage of large 
ecclesiastical buitcUngs. 

The nave of the church, began to be rebuilt by Archbishop 
Romaine, and completed by Archbishop Milton, is 250 feet in 
length, 103 feet in breadth, and is 92 feet high ; the aisles surround 
the whole church in every part, and are of the same ^mendona in 
each, and built at the eame time. The eight diviaons of the nave 
are marked hy clusters of pillars, the bases and capitals of which are 
very plain, the centre portion of these clustered shafts rises to the 
springing of the groined ceiling of the nave ; other portions rise only 

" Thia DHinDST of arrsngiilg llie dJBerent lighti nM fbllawed in leTeral of the 
principal windows of ths nicoeeding ce&tnry slUr Oie flatteDMl arch became 
bihiouble, but of the particaUr slyU the oMtern window of York Miniter U, 
lM]iaiid dlipnte, the fineit in the world. Ptigiti'i Spedtnent of GoAie Ar^tOeetiirt : 
Tol. 1, p. 33. 

" The Brchbiahop ii repretented aittipg, robed aad mitred, in liii episcopal 
eheiri holding in hii left band the model of the ehmreh, and seeining (o point to thin, 
the flnait window in the world, with hii right. Drakt'i Hist, and AtUiq. qf IM« 
Ciureki^ Tort, p. 486. 

" The whole pile of the Chapter Honu in an octagon of 63 feet in diameter, the 
height of it to the middle knot of the roof ii 67 feet 10 iochei, unmpported b; any 
pillar, and, acoonting to Drake, entirely dependent upon one pin, geometrically 
placed in the oeuire; an uiertion which, it ia hardl; naeeuaij to obeerve, {■ 
erroneou* ; the building ii strong; •npported by eight bultreMeu. 
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to the springiag of tfae ardies of the lueiles. The interior of the 
weBtera end of the nave is highly enriched, ftnd the beautiful effect 
of the great western window is superior to that of any church in 
ihe kingdom. The painted glass represents the portraite of the 
first ^ht archbishops, and eight saints, of the church. The arms 
of King Edward 11. and of Ulphue, an Anglo-Saxon benefactor of 
the church, are here sculptured. A large arch is thrown across 
the western part of the nave, a contrivance whidi is admirably 
calculated to combine, secure, and resiBt the accumulation of weight 
which the addition of the upper part of the western towers must 
neceMarily have occaaoned at this part of the structure. There 
are only two stories in the elevation of the nave, as the triforium, or 
gallery over the wales, ia taken out to a certun height of the 
windows of the clerestory, the mullions of which, in a pleanng 
way, form an open screen to the triforium." 

The tracery in the headings of the windows, both of the aisles 
and clerestory, is in the true mode of Edward III.'e reigu. These 
windows, excepting the two under the western towers, retain 
nearly the whole of the original painted glass." The four great 
arches of the central tower rise the whole height of the nave ; over 
these is the first story of the lantern tower. The gallery round 
the lantern, with its perforated parapet, is very elegant, and the 
windows above, containing some punted glass, give a most brilliant 
light The ceiling of the tower is groined. The transepts vary the 
long line (^ the structure, and differ in some respects in architectural 
detail from tiie nave. The length of each transept, both northern 
and southern, is in three diviuons, and the height is in three 
stories. The style of the architecture of these transepts, in the 
earliest pointed manner, difiers in some particular instances ; which 
is more distinctly risible in the five lights, or five sisters, in the 

" ArchitMliinl Snrver of York Cathedral, hj Jolt* Carter, F.&A. 

■* The n-pyennoit ninilow in the northeni aiatr it called hy Drake Ihe wiadow 
erDorial ; the tgaitt, id cmblazoaFd »iureoatji, reprewnt the Kingi at England, 
Fnnoa, Amgoa, the King of the Roman), Caaljle and LeOD, JemialeDi aud 
NaT«n« ; then are aUo portraiti, in their tabardi, aC the rollowing noble 
penonagei — Beanehuop, Claie, Warred, Rau, Movbrny, CliAord, and Vtref. 
The amu of Arohbiihopa Scrape and Bowetl, in nererol placea in theae wiadown, 
■how that Ihey wer« epecial bcDefacton to Ihe church. 
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Dortheni transept. In the southern transept ie the monument of 
the founder, Archbishop Walter Grey. 

The magnificent screen, at the entrance of the choir, the remoral 
of which occaaoned so much controversy, contiuns fifteen statues of 
the kings of England, all of them, excepting one, anuent; that 
of King Henry VI. being the work of Michael Taylor, a sculptor 
of York, and occupies the place of a statue of King James." This 
screen, a rich and beautiful specimen of the florid style of archi- 
tecture which prevailed in the reign of Henry VI^" has been 
brought into notice with reference to a supposed defect in the 
coDstniction of the building. The width of the screen is such that 
its two extremities conceal, almost entirely, the bases of the two 
great pillars which support the lantern tower ; being twenty-three 
feet six inches high, it is in the proportion of about one-eighth to 
the height of the tower, which is nearly two hundred feet high. 
During the repair in 1830 a new arrangement was attempted, 
and a question arose whether the screen ought to be removed, aad 
placed immediately behind the two great pillars of the tower, 
instead of in front of them, by which arrangement six of the fifteen 
statues in the screen must have been concealed, and a portion of 
this unrivalled work of art, amounting to two-fifths of the whole, 
would have been lost. At the same time, if the screen was brought 
eastward, to the first pillars of the choir, its proportion would have 
been about one-fourth to the height of the canopy, which is not 
one hundred feet high. Good taste ultimately prevailed, and the 
screen was sufiered to retain its original position. It was chiefly 
from the exertions of the venerable Robert Markham, Archdeacon 
of York, and William Etty, R.A., that this innovation in York 
Cathedral was not carried into execution. 

The organ was presented by the Hon. and Rev. John Lumley 

" The original imige of King Henry VI. wu taken dava in coinpLiment In hii 
enemy and incceBsor, King Edward IV., by the Brchbiahop'i ordem, thra in being; 
the cell remained enip()> till the reign ol King James I., at whoiir Brit comiDg to lhi> 
city, the dean and chapter thought Gt to KU np the vacancy with hii majeitf '> figure. 
Dratt'a HiHorg, p. £31. 

■* The Cathedrala of York ind Lincoln are renurkable for the voriet; and eiquiiite 
finiihing at all the aonlptnred omocoanti «a atlaehed to the pillan, and the tabernacle 
work of the chair and icreens. DallaiBajf. 
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Saville, and was built by Mesne. Elliot and Hill, of London, under 
tbe direction of Dr. Camid^ of York. 

The nev choir, which was opened on May 6th, 1832, presents a 
fiuthful restoration of the ancient architecture of King Edward IIL's 
reign. It is in nine diviaioas ; the fifth, expanding to a small 
transept, is peculiarly beautiful in effect The richly carved stalls 
occupy tbe three first divifflonB; screens of mmilar workmanship 
continue the encIoBure to the comm^icement of tbe aeventb archi- 
tectural diviuon, where an enriched altar screen divides the cboir 
from the Lady Cbapel. The choir, from the gates to the eastern 
end is 223 feet by 46 feet 6 inches in dimension, upon tbe plan. 

Tbe eastern window is nearly the height and breadth of the 
choir; its deugn embraces three principal divisions, formed by two 
large mullions ; these are agmn formed into three compartments. 
Tbe height of the lights to the springing of tbe arcb is also in 
three stories. Tbe mullions of this beau^iiil window are doubled 
in profile to the third story, contuning by this extraordinary 
contrivance, two galleries, not only exqoiute in effect, but calcu- 
lated to ^ve a ready and near access to all parts of the wonderful 
construction, for tbe riew of tbe numerous pfuntings, wrought with 
minute delicacy of pencilling, and for a convenient and easy repair 
of any object, either of tbe masonry or the glass. It is 75 feet in 
height, and 32 feet in breadth. This window was begun to be 
glazed in the year 1405; when the dean and chapter contracted 
with John Thornton, of Coventry, glazier, to execute it. He was 
to receive for bis own work four shillings a week, and was to finish 
the whole in Iws than three years." 

l^e number of historical subjects represented on tbe glass 
Mtiounts to at least one hundred and fifteen, chiefly selected from 
the Old Testament ; but the several pieces are much mutilated and 
disarranged by the unskilAil hands employed in the repurs. 
Almost all tbe figures are about two feet two inches high, and are 

>* The indenturr, or contract, which ii preterved id the arcbivei of the othndral, 
■Utes thiit he wu t« hare foor ihillingi per week, and one hondred ihilliDgi sterling 
evny of Ihe three yean, sad if he did hit work truly uid perfecUf he wu to recriie 
ten pound* more for hi* eire therein. By another indentiiTe, dated in the jear 1338, 
and made for glazing aome of the wiodow* at the weitem end of the charch, it ii alt- 
polated that the workman wai to haie liipence a foot for while, and tfrelre pence a 
fool for coloured glaii. Drakt'i Hialery iff Yitrk, p. fi37- 
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very beautifully drawn, resembling the style of the early Italian 
school of punting." In the eastern window of the south Msle ie a 
repreeeDtatioB of the meeting of the Virgin Mary and Elizabeth, 
which oiigiaally adorned the eastern window of the church of St 
Nicholas, at Rouen, and was presented to the dean and chapter of 
York by the Earl of Carlisle, K. G., in the year 1804. It is sup- 
posed to be a design of Seba«tJaii del Piombo, the pupil of Gior- 
g^one, who painted for Pope Clement VIII., contemporary with 
King Henry VIII. 

The monuments of the Archbishops of York are, with few 
exceptions, placed \n the aisles of the choir, and in tiie Lady Chapel. 
A monument in the north aisle, which is attributed to Archbishop 
Roger, who died in 1161, is on that account esteemed the oldest in 
the church, but it is evideiitiy of more modem constructiou. 

In the eastern luile of the southern transept is the tomb of 
Archbishop Walter Grey, who founded this cathedral, and died in 
the year 1 255. It is a beautifiil relic of the thirteenth century, and 
consists of a canopy supported by eight pillars, under which is a 
table monument, bearing the figure of the archbishop in his ponti- 
fical robes. 

In the same aisle is a monumental table, supported by twelve 
short pillars, and is said to have been erected in memory of Arch- 
bishop Godfrey de Ludham, alias Kimton, who died in 1S64. 

In the eastern aisle of the northern transept is the monument of 
Archbishop William de Grenefeld, who died in the year 1315, at 



>* Thia window, uya that indehtigable BD^qnar;, Carter, mar be addnacd u an 
example of the aaperioritj oT EaglUh art in Qu* branch of pamting over all other 
coonthe* ; allhongh Ibe fignree are moltitndinoua they are all moal exquiaitely 
penciled, and Ihe faces finished with a dRticacy equal to the highest wrought 
miniaturea of the preaent day. llie more remote glats illomiaationa, as the window 
called the five aiiten, in the norUwra tionaept, and other instances at Canterbury 
and SalisbnTj, cnnaist of designa runaing priDcipally in architectural forms, as 
aquare, diamond shaped, or circular compartmenia, containing rmall figurea, 
■nrrounded by exuberant and beantifnl folingea on bine, red, yellow, and green 
gTonnds. Before the hand of destruction, in the MCteentb century, wrought such 
fatal derwlation, every sacred ediflee throughout Engbwd, whether of con6ned or 
eilendad dimenaiona, leeraed with a full and resplendent ahow of painted glaai, all 
fqoalljr ezcelleut, all equally loeriloriouv. Yoric Cathedral is a school for admira- 
tion and atndy; the collection i& coiBplele to all the vindowa, sod, conaidning 
the propenaity of the many to nutiUle and purloin these precioua remains, is ex- 
ceedingly perfect. 
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Cawood Castle. The high pointed arch of the canopy is eur~ 
mouQted by a crocketed gable, terminatiDg in a sculptured finial ; 
the ends of the monument are supported by buttresees, panelled and 
pinnacled. 

The monument of Archbishop Scrope, at the eastern end of the 
cathedral, is of stone, covered with a marble slab ; on the sides are 
sculptured shields, in quatrefoil compaitments. This archbishop 
was beheaded in a field between fiishopsthorp and York, June 8, 
1405, for high treason; the first instance of a bishop suffering death, 
by any form of law, in England." 

The monument of the munificent Archbishop Henry Bowet, 
who died at Cawood Castle in the year 1438, ia now in ruins, 
haring suffered during the l^e fire; it was a particularly fine 
spedmen of the architecture of Henry VL's time, and was similar 
to that of Cardinal Kemp, his successor, which is at Canterbury . 
the monument consisted of a lofty canopy raised ou three archeSt 
whence clusters of pinnacles were carried to a great height The 
slab which originally covered the tomb was Bftwli asunder, and used 
in the paveraenL" 

Archbishop Thomas Rotberham, second founder of Lincoln 
ooU^e, Oxford," died in the year 1500, at Cawood Castle, and 
was interred on the northern nde of the Chapel of the Blessed 

" The cWocler of Archbuihop Scrop« deBervea commemontion. He sdorntd 
the high itatioa hs wu in, aa well bj hii noble and venerable mien and amiable 
dtpoTbDmt, ai by hu siedleBt behavionr and lingular int^ritf . In point of lMTn< 
ing, very tew came neu him, ud yet so (at from being eUted vith his know- 
ledge, that he wu to all ■ pattern of humility ; he wu afiable to (he meaneit 
peraoni, and yet at the aame time ofito compoeed a behaviour that he obtained the 
mpect of all who had occaiion to approach him. Droit. In the Council Room of 
the Dathedral ib preserred a cuhoa* mazer bowl g^iven by Archbiahop Scrope to the 
Cordwainers' Company in 1398, and by that body, on (heir diiwolntion in IB08, to 
Mr. Homhy, who preaented it to the dean and ehaptar. It wu formerly used by 
the company ereiy feaat day, after dinner, when it wai filled with ipiced ale and 
paued ronnd. The lining of silTer and the arou of the company were added to the 
bowl in 1669. 

"Thia prelate wu mach commended for hia hoapitality, which is aaid to have 
exceeded that of any of hia predeceaiora. Fuoracore tun of claret was yearly 
conaumed in his aeteral palaeea, whence, aayi Drake, it may be inferred, there waa 
beef and ale in abmidance. He rebuilt the great hall at Cawood Caatle, and the 
kitchena of the Manor Houie at Otley, a vary ancient aeat of the Archbiahopa of 
York. 

" The origiDBl foonder of Lintetn College waa Richard Flemyog, Biahop of Lin- 
coln, who was bom at Croflon, near Wake6eld, in Yorkahire. 
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Virgin, at the eastern end of the cathedral ; but at the conflagration 
in 1629, the monument under which he was buried, and which was 
erected by himself) was entirely destroyed." It had been prerioualy 
robbed of the inscriptions, decorations in brass and other insignia, 
and upon the tomb was placed a marble slab, removed from that of 
Dean William de Laagton, who died in 1275, as appeared from 
the remains of an inscription; but this monument had also been 
destroyed. 

The monument of Archbishop Savage, who died at Cawood 
Castle in 1507, was erected by his chaplain, Thomas Dalby, Arch- 
deacon of Richmond, in the northern aisle of the choir, and was 
rep^red by the dean and chapter in the year 1813. It is on 
altar tomb, bearing on the sides the arms of Savage impaled witii 
those of the several sees to which he had been preferred in suc- 
ces^on, the bishoprics of Rochester and London, and the arch- 
bishopric of York. Upon the tomb is the effigy of the prelate in his 
robes." 

Archbishop John Hers died at Bishopsthorp in the year 1594i 
and was buried in All Saints Chapel, at the eastern end of the 
cathedral. It is a mural monument, and a good spedmen of the 
much-admired Elizabethan style. The enrichments are boldly 
sculptured) and include the arms of the bishoprics of Rochester 
and Salisbury, the archbishop having previously held these sees, 
and is surmounted by his own arms impaling those of York. The 
monument was afterwards removed from its original situation to 
make room for that of the Hon. Tliomas Wentworth, nephew of 
the Earl of Strafford. 

The monument of Archbishop Matthew Hutton, who died at 
Bishopsthorp in 1605, is in the southern aisle of the choir, and is 
of a more imposing character than that of his predecessor; the 
cumbent figure of the archbishop is represented under an arch, 

>■ or this moDameat there i> id engraring hj H. Winktn, io B/ttlUm't Ojtfard 



■*ArehbUhop SftTsge expanded innehmoii«;In the pilunalCawood snd Scroob^, 
bI which he mostly resided, lo eojoj'hu faTourite diTenion of hnatiog, " b >porl," 
*afi Dnke, "he wtw too puRionately fond of to mind (he biuineea of hji trt." 
Cardinal WoUey, his SDCceaaor in the archbishopric, never once tinted York, although 
he lited at Cawood a whole aammer and part of a winleri in '■ ■ reiaonable good 
fOrt." Drekr. 
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and aboTe tlie entablature, whicb is supported by Corinthian 
columns, are the family arms of Hutton impaled with those of the 
bishopric of Durham, and again with those of the archbiBhopric 
of York : in Jront of an altar tomb, forming the basement of the 
monument, are three arched recesses, containing kneeling figures 
of the prelate's relatives. 

Archbishop Tobias Matthew, an eminent prelate of this see, and 
a great faTourite with Queen Elizabeth and King James, died at 
Cawood Castle in 1628, and is buried in the Lady Chapel, at tlie 
eastern end of the Cathedral, with a long Latin epitaph to his me- 
mory. The effigy of the archbishop is represented resting on a 
marble slab, whicb ie supported by four Corinthian pillars. At the 
ends of the slab on small pedestals are figures of Temperance and 
Humility, but above are blazoned the arms and quarterings of 
his &nuly and those of his wife ;** as also the arms of the see of 
York impaled with his own, and surmounted by the archiepiscopal 
mitre. Archbishop Matthew, who was much engaged in politics, 
appears to hare been a great wit and a punster, but at the same 
Ume of a good dispoution, very bountiful and learned, and as a 
divine most exemplarily conscieutious and indefatigable, both in 
preaching and other duties.*' 

** He nMrried Praneei Barlow, daughter of the Biihop of Chichester of that 
nune ; she died ia 1639, and hae alio ■ monumenl in thin cathedral, Uie inacription 
Dpon which !■ reinarluiblA— " France* Matthew, fint married to Matt. Parker, son 
of Matthew, Arohbiihop of Canterbury, afterwardg to Tobie M&tthew, that famong 
archbishop of the aee. She «aa a woman of exemplar; wisdom, gravitf, piety, 
beantf, and indeed all other rirtaea, not only above her aei but the timee. 
One exemplary act of hern firat devised npon thin charch, and through it, flowing 
upon the country, deserrei to lire aa long an the church itaelf. The library of the 
deceaaed archbiahop, consiating of about three thouaand hooka, she gave entirely lo 
the public uae of Ihij church ; a rare example that so great care to advance learning 
abould lodge in a woman'a breast ; but it wea the leu wonder in her, becinae herself 
wu of kin to so mnch learning. She was the daughter of William Barlow, Bishop 
of Chicheater, and in King Henry Vlllth'a time nmbaaaaJor into Scotland, of the 
ancient family of the Borlowa in Wales. She had four sliters married to four bishopi, 
one to William Whickham, biahop of Winchester, another to Overton, bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, a third to Weatphaling, biihop of Hereford, and a fourth to 
Day, that saeceeded Whickham in Wincheater ; lO that a bishop was her father, an 
archbishop her father- in -Isw, she hod four bishops her brethren, and an archbishop 
her husband , " 

" He kept an account of all the lermoaH he preached, by which it appears thnl 
while Dean ot Durham he preached 731 aermons, when Biahop of Durham 5Bli, nnd 
when Archbiahop of York 731, in nil no lesa than 1993 aermona. E'referment never once 
induced him to desist from his duty, and there was scarcely n pulpit in the diocewn 
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At the eastern end of the Cathedral, in the Lady Chapel, is a 
mural monument in memory of Archbishop Accepted Frewen, who 
died at the palace of Bishopsthorp, in the year 1664. The effigy 
of the archbishop is represented lying on an extended basement in 
his canonical robes and cap ; the superstructure of the monument 
consists of two Corinthian columns aupportbg an open entablature, 
beneath which is a shallow arch, containing the ejnt^h between 
piles of large books; above are the arms of the see of York impaled 
with those of the Family of Frewen," and the whole is surmounted 
by figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

The monument of Archbishop Steme, who died at Bishopsthorp 
in the year 1683, in St Stephen's chapel, at the eastern end of the 
CaUiedral, was erected to his memory, by his grandson Richard 
Sterne, of Elvington, in this county. The figure of the archbishop, 
robed and mitred, is represented recUning on a broad basement, in- 
scribed with a long Latin eulogy." 

In the southern aisle of the choir is a monument in memory of 
Archbishop John Dolben, who died at the palace of Bishopsthorp, 
iu the year 1686. This tomb conusU of an elevated basement, 
upon which is a reclining figure of the deceased prelate in bis cano- 
aical babit, and with his mitre on his bead. Above the effigy are 
sculptured emblems of his resurrection and crown of glory, within 
a square compartment, which is surmounted by the arms of Dolben, 
impaled with those of the see of York." 

or Durhitm, or York, io whicb he hwl not prenched ; ootwilhstandiDB he «u ao in- 
daalrioae, it is rather lingolBT there are none of them in print. The only impulAtion 
which remnipg op his memDr}' is the ilieQation o! York Houne, in the Struiil, London, 
1a Geoi^ Viilier*, the celebrated Dnke of Buckingham, for which he is aaid to have 
accepted lands in Yorkshire of inferior lalae. 

" This archbishop was the eon of b pnrilan, aod hia baptismal name of Accepted 
w«a perhaps ialended as a token of his father's sanctitf ; bis brother waa aamed 
TbinkM Prewen. 

" The first promotion of this prelate to the mastership of Jesoa College, Cam- 
bridge, is thai menUonecl in a priTBle letter of one of his conlemporaries. " One 
Slerne, a iclid schular, who first summed np the 3600 faults that were in Our printed 
Bibles of London, is, bf hia mnjestj's direction to the Bishop of Elf, made master 
of Jesus." He afterwanls proied a liberal benefactor to that college, as it was by 
his means that the norlheni side of the outer court was built. As Archbishop ot 
York he would have deserved encomium if he had not demised the estate of Hex- 
grave, in Nottinghamshire J from the see to his own family. His benefactions to 
Benet college and to the rebuilding of St. Paul's cathedral, as well as bis other gifts 
to public and charitable purposes show, that ifhewaiTich he was also liberally inclined. 

<* Archbishop Dolben comn.enced life as a iioldier, nnd sened the king as an 
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Archbishop Thomas Lamplugh, who was descended from an 
Bndent &mily of that name in Cumberland, died at Bighopsthorp 
in 1691 ; his monument in the southern aisle of the choir is conEd- 
derably elevated, and exhibits a statue of the mitred prelate in bis 
proper robes, with his croaer in his hand, in an erect position, and 
is one of the earliest instances of monumental effigies, the «ze of 
liie, represented standing. 

In the southern aisle of the choir is also a sumptuous monument, 
in memory of Archbishop John Sharp, who died at Bath, in the year 
1713. A black marble sarcopbagas, raised on a massiTe plinth, 
forma the basement of the structure : upon this is represented a 
gracefii] reclining figure of the deceased, in his arcbiepiscopal 
vestments, and with hb mitre on bis head. In the compoution and 
character of this statue, there is no want of dignity, and the 
sculpture is excellent. The elevation of the monument is an archi- 
tectural design of the Corinthian order ; over the figure is a canopy 
with his epitaph inscribed on pendant drapery, and above the canopy, 
winged infanta supporting the archbishop's escutcheon: the back 
of the monument, being of black marble, forms a bold contrast to 
the white marble of the sculptured parts. The epitaph was 
written by Bishop Smollridge, Sharp's contemporary, and intimate 
friend, and is fidi, in every particular, as to the archbishop's pro- 
motion and personal merits." 

None of the succeeding archbishops of York were buried in the 
CathedraL Archbishop Drummond, who died at Bishopsthorp, in 
1776, was buried by his own derire in a very private manner near 
the altar of that church ; afld Archbishop Markbam, who died in 
London, in 1807, was buried in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey Church. 

In the northern usle of the choir is an interesting monument 
erected to the memory of William of Hatfield, son of King Ed- 
ward III., who died at the early age of eight years^ in 1344.*' 

eniign at the aiege of thU city in 1643; al (he bsttie o( MbtrIod Moor in thc! some 
yen he wu dungeroiulj woDndnl in the shoulder by a musket twill. 

*> Aiehbiihop Sharp waa lODch offended with the Ucenlioninais in wtiich Dean 
Swift indulged, and when Queen Anne nominated liim to a see, llie aichbiahop 
repreMOled tlie dean to her Majeaty aa a man whoae chriatianilj wut terjr queation- 
able, which diiapprobaliun impeded his preferment. 

" This prince wu bora at Hatfield, near Doncusler, whence he took hia 
aumame. Queen Phillippa hia mother, on thie occaaion, gaie fiie marks por annum 
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The royal youth ia represented habited in a doublet with long 
sleeves, a mantle with foliated edges, plain hose, and shoes richly 
ornamented; on his head ia a chaplet, and a magnificent belt 
endrcles hia loioa. The head of the prince was formerly supported 
by two angels, now destroyed, and his feet rest against a lion 
couchant ; the figure lies under a beautiful canopy. 

In the northern transept is a table monument of Purbeck marble 
in memory of John Haxby, treasurer to the Cathedral, who died in 
1424; on this tomb, according to andent limitations of the church 
estates, payments of money are still occasionally made. 

Other ancient monuments of distinguished personages in this 
Cathedral are those of Bryan Higden, Dean of York, who died in 
1539; James Cotrel, who died in 159S, and Elizabeth Eymea, who 
died in 1563. 

There are also monuments of Sir Henry Belasyae, and dame 
Usurla bis wife, the daughter of Sir Thomas Fairfax, of Denton ; 
the tomb is of King Charles Isf s time, but is without date. 

The monument of Charles, first Earl of Carlisle, who died in 
1684, waa erected by Lady Mary Fenwick, his daughter, and 
exhibits her bust 

A table monument commemorates Frances, Countess of Cumber- 
land, daughter of Robert, Earl of Salisbury, who died in 1643. 

A cenotaph erected at the expense of, and " by the public love 
and esteem of hia fellow citizens," to the memory of Sir George 
Savile, Bart, M.P. for Yorkshire, in five successive parliaments, 
and who died in 1764 ; the deceased b represented leaning upon 
a pillar, having a scroll in his hand, inscribed ** the petition of the 
Freeholders of the county of York." 

A monument in the southern lusle commemoratea William 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, K. G., son of the minister of King 
Charles I., who died in the year 1695. It contuna a statue of 
the earl, who is represented attired in the robes of the order of the 
garter, with his coronet placed on a cuahion at his feet There is 
also a monument of Thomas Watson Wentworth, nephew of the 

to the neighbouring Abbey or Roche, and five nobles lo the monka there { which 
■ams, when the prince died, were trnnsferred lo the chnrch of York, where he wn* 
buried, and sre lo this day paid lo the deen and chapter oat of the impropriation of 
the rectory of Hatfitld, at appears by the Rollii. Drate't Hal. nf York. 
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Earl of Strafford, who died in 1723; hie effigy is represeided in a 
RonuiD dress. 

In the Lady Chapel is a monument, sculptured by Westmacott, 
in memory of William Bui^h, LL.D., who died in the year 1608; 
it conoBts of an emblematical figure of Faith, austaiiiing with her 
right hand a cross, and haring her left placed on a book inscribed, 
"on the Holy Trinity;" the epitaph was written by John Bacon 
Sawrey Morritt, Esq^ of Rokeby. 

In the northern aisle of the choir are preserved two ancient stone 
coffins, which were discovered under ground at Clifton, on the 
banka of the Onse, about a mile northward from the dij : each 
conusts of a single block of stone, measuring seven feet long, two 
feet one inch wide at bottom, and one foot ten inches deep; the 
top also is of one stone. Coffins of this description were most 
common during the thirteenth century, and were chiefly used for the 
interment of nobility ; after the fourteenth century they were gene- 
rally, though gradually* superseded by coffins of lead, which last are 
found to contuu bodies embalmed, or preserved in cerecloths* 
much oftener than those of stone. The lids of the stone coffins 
were generally rtused to the level of, or a few inches above, the 
pavement, and they are often found sculptured with crosses in high 
relief. The more andent are ridge shaped, en dos tP dne, 
and form indeed the earliest specimens in this country of the 
monumental relics of the middle ages. In 1831, the workmen 
employed in the reparation of the Cathedral discovered in the same 
aisle a leaden coffin, supposed to have been that of Archbishop 
Savage, who died in 1507. 

Several illustrious persons have been interred in this Cathedral^ 
but the exact ratualion of their places of burial is not known. The 
bead of King Edwyn is said to have been buried in the church 
erected by him. Eadbert, king of Northumberland, who died ib 
the year 757, was buried in the porch of the church ; and Tosti, the 
Anglo-Saxon, Earl of Northuniberland, brother of lOng Harold, 
who was killed at the battle of Stamford bridge, in 1066, was 
buried at York, as were also others of note. It must be confessed that 
very few of the monuments in this Cathedral are highly interesting, 
either as works of art or subjects (A antiquity, compared with the 
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grand display afforded by most of the other cathedrals in tlie 
kingdom. 

The veatries on the Bouthern ude of the cbnich oMitun eereral 
curious antiquitiea, amongst which is a lai^ triangular chest, 
bound with iron scroll-work, winch is supposed to have been need 
as a repository of the copes and vestments of the priests. In the 
inner vestry, or councU-room, is a la^e press, in which many 
evidences and registers of the church are preserved ; but the most 
carious ancient reHc is Ulf^u^s bora of ivory ; an inscription in 
Latin upon tbe horn states that Ulphns, prince of the western 
parts of Deira, originally gave it to the church of St. Peter, 
together with all his lands aud revenues. Henry Lord Fairfiut at 
last restored the horn to the cburcfa, when it had been lost or con- 
veyed away. The dean and chapter decorated it anew, A.D., 1675. 
Camden, in his Britannia, mentions this bom, and quotes an 
ancient antbority for an account of the donation of whi<^ it served 
as a token. The church holds by this bcnn several estates of great 
value, not fiu: eastward from the <^ty of York, and which are 
still' called Terrro Ulphi ; the endowment was made about the 
year 1036." 

In tbe press are alao three nlver chalices, taken from the graves 
of three of the archbiBhops, and several rings found in tbe tombs 
of ArcblnBhops Sewal, Grenefeld, Bowett, Nevile, and Lee ;" a 
paetoal staff of silver, given by Katharine of Braganza, queen 
dowager, to her confessor, Smith, when nominated by King James 
II. to be one of his bishops. 

Here is also an ancient chair, in which it is said several early 
kings have been crowned. King Richard IIL is reported to have 
made a progress to York shortiy after bis accession to the 
throne, and to have been " the second tyme crowned by Dr. Rother- 
ham. Archbishop of Yorke, in tbe cathedral church, with great 
Bolemnity," vhem "his sonne alBoe was invested in the principallitye 
of Wales." " A canopy of gold tissue was formerly shown, which 

" A Trsot on the mbject of thu hom ia printed in the firnt Tolume of the 
ArchKoLogia. 

** The riogi or the two fl™t buhops are raUM set in gold ; Nerile'e it • 
(ipphlre wt in gold } Bowett'*, a compoutioa of gold, with s motto, l^ilnanc Snif 
4ltp; Lee's, glMitetm copper gilt. 

" Sii George Buc In Hall'ii Chronicle it bIbo a parUcular accoonl of the 
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was carried bver King Jomee vhen be viuted York, also two 
small corotieta of ulver gilt, UBed on the same occaaon. Drake 
says, "on the lOth of August, 1617, came King James to 
Yurk, in bis progress towards Scotland, accompanied by many 
earls, borons, knights, and esquires, botb Scotch and English. 
The sheriffi of the dty, attended by one hundred young citizens 
OD horsebad^ met the king on Tadcaeter bridge, and carried 
their white rods before him till he came to Micklegate Bar, 
Here the lord mayor, aldermen, and twen^-fbur, with many other 
citizens, did welcome bis majesty to the city of York. The lord 
mayor on his knees presented the sword with the keys of all the 
gates and postemes and Ukewise presented a standing cup, mth 
a corer of wlver double gilt, a puree with a hundred double 
sorer^gns in it, and made a worthy speech at the delivery of each 
particular to the king. After him,. Sergeant Hatbm, recorder 
of the dty, made a long oratton, which ended, the king delivered 
the city's sword to the Earl of Cumberiand, chief ctqitain of the 
dty, who carried it, and the lord mayor the mace, before his 
mtyesty. On the top o£ the Ouae bridge another speech was made 
to the king, by Sands Percrine, a London poet, concerning the 
cutting of the river and making it more navigable. Thenoe tuB 
m^esty rode to the mineter, where he beard divine service, and so 
to the manor, where he kept his court The next dt^ he dined 
with Lord Sheffield, lord president, at Sir Qeorge Young's boose, 
in the minster yard ; after dinner and banquet, the king made ei^ 
knights, walked into the cathedral, viewed the cha^ter>-house and 
church, which he much commended for its elegant wtffkmaasbip. 
The day aiW, bis majesty rode in his coach through the dty to 

ceremonj. " Richard wu received st York with great pomp and triumpli by the 
«ilizenf ) and od the dnj of the coronation, September 8, 1483, the cle^j' of the 
chnrcli in their richeit copei vent aboat the Ureeti in proceaiion, followed bj 
the liiDg with hii eroim and TCeptre, acooinpanied with a great anmber of the 
nolnlity of the rojjn. Then followed Qneen Anne, crowned likewise, leading in her 
left band Prince Edward her aon, having on hia head a demj crown. In thii 
manner the; went Id the cathedral, where Archbiahop Rotherham ret the Grown on 
Richard'i head in the chapler-haoie^ The lord* apiriliial and temporal of the realm 
were preaent on thia aolemn occaaion, and indeed it was a da; of great utate, there 
being then three prince* in York weiring crown* ; the King, the Qneen, and Prince 
of Walea. Now followed tilta and tonraamenU, maitqaei, rerela, and itage-plaji, 
with other triamphant apnrte, with feaaling to the nttermoet prodigaUt;." Dnit'i 
Hitt. and Anfig. iff the city tff Tori. 
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Bisbopsthorp, where he dined with Toby Matthew, the archbishop. 
On the ISth, being Sunday, bis majesty went to the Cathedral, 
where the archbiBhop preached a learned Bermon before him ; after 
which, he touched about seventy persons for the king's evil. This 
day he dined with the lord mayor, with his whole court ; after dinner, 
he knighted Sir Robert Askwith, the lord mayor, and Sir Richard 
Hutton, the recorder. On Monday, the king rode to Sheriff 
Hutton Pari: ; and on Tuesday, Dr. Hodgson, chancellor of the 
church, and chaplain to his majesty, preached before him at the 
manor. After Bermon, the king took coach in the manor^yard, 
when the lord mayor, aldermen, and sherifFs, took their leaves of 
his majesty, who went that night to Ripon." " 

The Cathedral Library is in a large handsome room, situated 
on the northern side of the church, and was formerly a chapel to 
Uie archiepUcopal palace. The floor is of oak, and a light gallery 
of the same material affords access to the upper shelves: the 
western window of painted glass exhibits the armorial beatings of 
the dignitaries of this Cathedral, baving in the centre the arms of the 
present king as duke of Clarence ; the otiier windows are of ground 
glass. The foundation of the present library was the gift of Archbishop 
Matthew, by his widow Frances Matthew. The tiezt addition of 
any consderable amount was from Lord Fair&x ; and Archbishop 
Dolben gave to the library, by bis widow and his son Gilbert 
Dolben, a present of books in the year 1686, consisting of nearly 
400 volumes. The collection of the Rev. Mannaduke Fothei^ll, 
S. T. P., near of Kipwith, in the East Riding of this county, was added 
to the library some time after his death, which took place in the year 
1731. Beeddes these, other presents, of less amount, in books and 
in money for the purchase of books, have been made at different 
times unce the foundation of the library, which now contains 108 
manuscripts," '* and in printed books, as nearly as at present can be 
ascertained, abont 6000 volumes. 



•* Drake's Hialorr, page 133. 

" AmoDgal IheK ii a manolcripl TenioD or (hn Nrw TeiUmi^nt, by WiclilTe, 
which had rormerl; been Qneen Elizabeth'i, anil conUioing her nuijeKl]''!! ovn 
antograph. 
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ST. PAULS CATHEDRAL. 

The see of Loodon was established by Augustine of Canterbury, 
when the Anglo-Saxony first embraced Christianity, and a church 
was founded on the eite of the present edifice by King Ethelbert, 
who dedicated it to St Paul the Apostle : the structure was after- 
wards enlarged by St Erkenwald, Bishop of London, but the Cathe- 
dral, together with great part of the city, wa« destroyed by an 
accidental fire in the year 1063. 

Maurice, Bishop of London, in the year 1066, refounded the 
Cathedral, and built the nave ; this part of the church is sud 
to have been the most magnificent work of the kind in England. 
The transepts were carried on by hie successor in the see, Bishop 
Richard de Beaumes, in 1120, but were completed by Bishop 
Richard Fitz-Nele, about the year 1199. The choir was begun to 
be erected by Bishop William de Saint Maria, in 1220, and by the 
contributions of his successor, Bishop Eustace de Pauconberg, it 
was finished, together with the chapter house. Bishop Henry 
Winghom originally erected the cloisters in the year 1260, on the 
northern ude of the church, and the lady chapel was chiefly built in 
the year 1310, during the prelacy of Bishop Ralph Baldock ; near 
the high altar was a celebrated shrine of St Erkenwald, the prin- 
dpal resort of the pious.' 

The Cathedral was andentiy encompassed by a wall, which ex- 
tended from tiie north-eastern comer of Ave Maria Lane, eastward 
along Paternoster Row to the end of Old Change, in Cheapside, 

■ In dimeniiiaaa the leng;l}l of the dbts at the cathedral, fnmiliarly termed 
PbdI'i Walk ID the old pis;*, wu S90 feet, and the bmJlh ISO feel. The 
height of the TBid^ng of the weitera pwt of the ohnrch WM 102 feel, aod of 
the eutern part 188 feeU The cathedral mu remarkable for iU beauUfal apire, 
which mnnnualad the central tower, the highett in Europe, and auppoaed to be 
eoerelwitlvthe lower. It was the first apire built In England, bnl the preciie period 
of ill erection ia not known. The height of the lower wa« 36u feat, and of 
the *pire, an octagonal timber frame covered with lead, 974 feet, making a total 
height of S34 feet. The ipire waa barned down by lightning in the year IMl, 
and waa nerer rebuilt. The whole ipace occupied by the catbrdial HM three acreti 
and a half, one rood and u half, and aix perches, according lo Dugdale's Hiatory of 
St. Paul'a. 

VOL. I. K 
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whence it ran southward to Carter Lane, Creed Lane, Ludgate 
Street on the west. In the Cathedral wall were »x gate 
houses, the principal of which stood in Ludgate Street, near 
the end of Creed Lane, opening upon the weeteni front of the 
Cathedral : the second was in Paternoster Row, at St. Paul's Alley ; 
and the third at Canon Alley ;* the fourth, called the little gate, 
was an eotraace from Cheapude; the fifth, or St Austin's gate, 
led from Watling Street into the Cathedral prednct; and the 
^xth gate-house fronted the southern pofch of the church, near 
Paul's Chun. 

In the middle of the church-yard, within the northern rade of 
the close stood a celebrated pulpit cross, at which sermons were 
preached weekly, and where the folkmote, or general coUTention of 
citizens was formerly held. Paul's Cross was rebuilt by Bishop 
Kemp in 1449, but was destroyed by the order of Pariiament for 
the demolition of all Crosses in the year 1643. 

The ancient palace of the bishops of Loudon stood at the north- 
western comer of the church-yard, * and contiguous to it on the east 
was Pardon Church Haw, where Gilbert Becket founded a chapel 
in the reign of Stephen ; this chapel was rebuilt in the time of King 
Henry V., by Thomas Moore, dean of St. Paul's, who also rebuilt 
the cloisters.' 

On the eastern side of the church-yard was a campanile, or 
bell tower, contmning the Jesus bells, four great bells belonging 

■ Netr thii apot againn one of the houaes in Pannier Alley, on the oppoiile lide 
of Patenui«t«r Ron, u a ilone beniing on in«cription, 

Whm fou hare (ought the city round. 
Yet still thia ii the higheit ground, 
August 37, I6SS. 

* Other palncei of biihops of London were Biihop'i Stortford, Herii. ; Biahop'* 
Wiokhnm, Ewei ; Biahop's Hall, Stepney; Biahop'a Hall, Chelnuford ; Fulham, in 
Middlesex ; and Loadon Houie, in Alderagate Street — thela«t wai pnrchaied for their 
teaidence in Ifae reign of Junei I. 

* The doiitera of old St. Paul'a enTJroned what wai aiually called PiirdOD 
church-jard, and were only 91 feel square in extent. On the walls of (hia encloiure 
the Dance of Death «as painted, accompanied by veraen describing the aereral charac- 
ter* from the eoiperor to the b^^r. The cloisters are uid to have been of two 
atoiies in height, bnt were deatroyed in the year 1M0, at the rery commencement of 
the Reformation b; th* Prolrctor, the Dniie of Somerset, who used the nutteriaU in 
the erection of hia house in the Strand. Cloisters and chapter-house form no part of 
the preaept airangement of Sc Paul's Cathedral ; the Br*l waa more particnlarij 
adapted to aanientual life. 
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to Jesus chapel, in St Faith's church.' Fronting the eastern end of 
the Cathedral is St. Paul's School, founded in the year 1509, by 
Dr. John Colet, dean of St Paul's; but rebmlt in 1670, and 
again in the year 1824. 

On the anniversary of the Conyersion of St Paul,' held in the 
Cathedral, a fat buck was annually received with great formality 
at the entrance of the choir, by the canons in their sacerdotal rest- 
ments, and with chaplets of flowers on their beads. Camden, who 
was an e}'e-witne8s of this solemnity, says, that the antlers of the 
buck were carried on a pike in procession round the church, with 
horns blowing, See. On the buck being offered at the high altar, a 
shilling was pud by the dean and chapter as a fee to the keepers 
who brought it, which concluded the eeremony. This custom 
originated in the reign of Edward I., by grant from Sir William le 
Baud, in 1274. 

King James I. appointed Sunday, S6th of March, 1620, to be 
present at divine service in the Cathedral: his majesty went on 
horseback, attended by the principal nobility and officers of the 
court The king was met by the lord mayor, aldermen, and livery 
in their formalitiee, at the western porch, and upon entering the 
church the king kneeled near the brazen pillar and prayed: then 
his majesty was received under a canopy supported by the dean and 
residentiaries, the prebendaries and dignitaries, with the whole 
company of singing men advancing before him to the cbcnr, which 
on this occaaon was hung .with rich tapestry. Here the king 
beard an anthem, and then proceeded to Paul's Cross, where the 
Bishop of London preached a sermon from this text given him by 

* The church of Snint Fdith-thc' Virgin waa demoluheil about the few 1S66, to 
caUrge the Cathedral, when a place of worihip wu gjanled to the paruhionere in 
the eaalera part of the crypt of St. Pau1'«, under the choir, where divine eeriioe con- 
Uoued to be perfurmed nntil the 6re of London. The pariah ii nowiinited to SL Aiu- 
tin's, in Watling Street, which in in the patronage of the dean and chapter. Part of 
the chnrch-yard l>eIonging to St. Faith's paruh was taken to enlarge the atreet at the 
eutern end of the Colhedral, and the remainder, wifhin the enclosure of St. Paul'i 
Church-jnrd, senes aa a burial place for the parishionerg of 8L Faith 'a. 

* It was on the 85th of January, the Grit featival of an Apoetle in the year, and 
commemorated in a rhyming prognoatic, denoting the good or ill foitane of the forth. 
coming year. 

If St. Paol'a day be fair and clear. 
It doea betide a happy year ; 
Bqt if it chance to <now or nun, 
Then will be dear all kinda of grain. 
K 2 
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his majesty, IStb and )4th verses of the lOSnd Psalni ; the sermon 
was afterwards drculated with coosiderable effect in the promotjon 
of public zeal through the whole kingdom. After divine service 
was ended, the king and the whole court, were entertained at the 
bishop's palace. At the same time it was agreed to issue a com- 
misaon under the great seal to ruse money for carrying the repairs 
of the church into execution. Inigo Jones was employed afterwards 
to erect a portico, of the Corinthian order, at the western end of 
the Cathedral. 

The monimients of the following bishops of London remained 
in the church when Dugdole wrote his History of St Paul's. St. 
Erkenwald, ob. 695; hia shrine was restored with great splendour 
in 1339. William the Norman, bishop of London, ob. 1070. 
Bishop Roger Niger, ob. 1241. Bishop Richard Newport, ob. 
1318. Bishop John Chishull, ob. 1279. Bishop John Elmer, ob. 
1694. Bishop lUchard Fletcher, ob. 1696. Bishop Eustace de 
Pauconhei^, ob. 1226. Bishop Henry Wingham, ob. 1261. 
Bishop Ralph Baldock, ob. 1318. Bishop Robert Braybrooke, ob. 
1404. Bishop John Stokesley, ob. 1539. Bishop John King, ob. 
1621. Bishop Thomas Kemp, ob. 1489. Bishop Bichanl 
Vaughan, ob. 1607. Bishop Richard Fitz^ames, ob. 1521. Bishop 
Thomas Ravis, ob. 1609. Most of the Anglo-Saxon bishops of 
London, besides those already mentioned, were also interred In this 
church.' 

The great fire of London in the year 1666 destroyed the chief 
part of the building, and irreparably damaged the remainder. The 
vast magnitude of the work, and the contemplation of the great ex- 
pence requisite for building a new cathedral, occasioned a lapse of 
some years, as well as a loss of conraderahle labour and materials 
before it was finally determined that all attempts at reparation were 
hopeless. A commis^on was appointed in November, 1673, con- 
asting of several peers, spiritual and temporal, together with other 

' The other remarkable monnments in (he old church which were dertioyed bj 
lEe fire, were thoae aF Hear; haay. Earl of Lincoln, who died in 1313. Sir John 
Beanchamp, one of the foundera of the order of the Garter, who died in 1360. 3ir 
Simon Hurley, K, G., ob. I3S8. John of Ghenl, Duke of Lancaiter, who died in 
1399. Dean Colet, ob. IS19. William, Earl of Pembroke, ob. Ifidl. Sir Nicholsi 
Bacon, ob, 1579. Sir Philip Sidne;, oh. 1S86. Sir Christopher Haltou, K. G,, ob. 
1591. Sir Francii Walginttham, ob. IfiSO; aiid that of Dr. Donne, ob. 1631. Sir 
Anthony Vandjch, the painter, who died in 1S41, was alio buried b old St Paul'g. 
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persons of rank, having authority to superintend the plans for 
rebuilding the cathedral ; and a design having been approved by 
the king, bis majesty issued a warrant on the 1st of May, 1675, for 
the conunencement of the works. The removal of the ruins of the 
old cathedral was not accomplished without difficulty, and repeated 
efforts were found necessary to level the* walls of the venerable 
edifice. The foundation, commenced at the western end, was car- 
ried on eastward, and the first stone was liud by Sir Christopher 
Wren on the SIst of June, 1675. In ten years the walls of the 
choir and aisles were finished, together with the northern and 
southern porticoes, and the great piers of the dome were brought 
to the same height* 

The choir of the church was first opened for iKvine seirice on 
occamon of the Thanksgiving for the Peace of Ryswick, 2nd De- 
cember, 1697, concluded in that year between the allied powers and 
France : serrice was first performed in the morning prayer chapel, 
on the southern side of the church, on the Ist February, 1699 ; 
and in 1710 the highest and last stone, on the top of the lantern, 
was laid by Christopher Wren, son of the architect, in the 
presence of Mr. Strong, principal mason, and others who had 
been employed in the execution of the work. Thus the Cathedral 
Church was completed in the period of five and thirty years, under 
the superintendence of one architect, under the direction of one 
principal mason, and during the occupation of the see of London 
by one bishop : it may also be mentioned that it remains without 
alteration, or addition, since its original erection. 

Dr. Henry Compton, son of the second earl of Northampton of 
that name, was appointed Bishop of London by King Charles H. 
in 1675,' After King James ascended the throne, he waa however 

' From an account of St. Pinl't Church yriiited in th« jen 1685, b; John 
TiQison, clerk of the worki, it appeara that the general depth of the foandalion 
below the mtface of the ground i< 93 feet, and in many places 35 feet ; that the 
large vaulti below th« church are IS feet 6 inchea from the ground to the crown of 
the arch, and that each of the great piers auitaining the dome itanda upon 1360 feet 
ofgroDiid Buperficial meaanre, and each \etaer one apon 380 feet. The whole space 
occupied by the piers and covered by the dome contains half an acre, half a quarter 
of an acre, and almost four perches. 

* In the same jear this bishop was made dean of the Chapel Rojvl, and the 
king committed to his care the education of hii two nieces, the princesses Mary and 
Anne ; the; were both aonfirmed by him b 1678, and both likewise married b; him. 
Mar; to William, Prince of Orange, iit 16T7| and Anne to George, Prince of Den- 
mark, in 1663. 
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suspended from the execution of his episcopal office, during his 
majesty'B pleasure, when, the bishops of Durham, Peterborough, 
and Rochester, were appointed comtniaaoners to exerdse ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction within the diocese of London. Bishop Compton 
was restored in 1688, and was chosen by King William to perform 
the ceremony of his and Queen Mary's coronation in 1689. He 
(Uedat Fulfaam in 1713, at the age of eighty-Ktne, and was buried 
in the church-yard there. 

St. Paul's Cathedral, one of the most conspicuous objects of 
the British capital, stands in the very centre and most elevated part 
of the city of London, having Ludgate Street on the west. Cheap- 
side on the east, and St Martin' s-le-Grand on the north. The 
e^fice is entirely built of fine Portland stone," and on the plan of 
the Latin Cross, a form which approaches to perfection, expands 
eaaly to the eye of the spectator, and exhilHtB its beautiinl 
combination at one view. The whole length of the church vrith 
its portico is 600 feet, the width of the vrestem front with the 
towers is 180 feet, and the length of the transept within the 
doors of the porticoes is 250 feet; the circumference of the 
building being 2292 feet. At the intersection of the nave and 
transept rises a magnificent dome, 145 feet in diameter, from the 
top of which springs a lantern enriched with columie, and suiv 
mounted by a gilded ball and cross, the croix aveline. At the 
western end of the church are projections northward and south- 
ward, answering the purposes of a morning chapel and conastory 
court, an expedient for giving more importance to the western 
front. There are also, at the internal angles of the cross, on the 
plan, small square bastion-like adjuncts, the real use of which is 
to strengthen the piers of the dome, but which are made serviceable, 
internally, as vestries and a sturcase. The nave and choir are 
separated by the area over which the cupola rises ; frx>m this area 
a transept diverges to the north and south, extending each way one 
severy, or arch, in length. The choir is terminated eastward on 



" The Portland stooe vhioh hu been lued io man} of the mifnuliceDt boildingii 
of the kingdom, wu firet brought into repute in the reign at Jamei I., and wai 
emplopKl in the conrtnlction of (he BanqoeUing Hooan, put of an intended new 
palace at Whit«h«l]. Arter the Gra of London this itone wai used by Sir Chrielaphrr 
Wren la rebaildin^ abnoit emy edifice of mageitudi) in the metropolio. 
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the plan by a semicircular apas or tribune, which is equal in diameter 
to the width of the choir. 

The architectural eleration of this grand edifice consista 
tbrou^out of two orders; the lower one Corinthian, the upper 
Composite. In both stories, excepting at tbe northern and 
aoutbem entrances, which are enriched with semicircular porticoes, 
and on tbe western front, the whole of the entablatures rest on 
coupled pilasters; between these, in the lower order, a range of 
semitarcular headed windows is introduced, and Id the order above, 
tbe corresponding spaces are occupied by dressed niches, on pedestals 
pierced with openings, which give light to passages over the aisles. 
The upper order of architecture is merely a screen to hide buttresses 
which are carried across from the outer walls to reast the thrust of 
the great vaulting. 

One of the priudpal objections made by architectural critics is, 
that the body of tbe church is dirided into two equal orders, 
instead of an attic only being added, as in tbe instance of the church 
of St. Peter's, at Rome, also, that the sui&ce of tbe builffing ia 
crowded with festoons, and broken into minute rustic to tbe very 
summit. It is known that the original design which Sir Christopher 
Wren gave for the Cathedral of St Paul, was more approved by 
himself than that adopted in the present building, and it had 
apparently some points of superiority : the whole fabric in the first 
design connsted of one order only, instead of an equal diviaon 
into two, and the grand portico projected with a apaoe and elevation 
not unequal to that of the Pantheon at Rome." An architect of 
eminoiee, after a comparison of St Paul's with tbe chnrcbes of 
St Peter, St Mary, at FlotMice, and that of St Genevidve, or tbe 
Pantheon, at Paris, three of the largest modem churches of Europe, 
admits that St Paul's ranks high in point of constructive merit ; but 
it appears there is least waste of interior efiect in St Mary's, at 
Florence, and that St Paul's and the church of St Genevieve, are 
very &r from being economical in tins view of th^ merits." The 

" The dome of the tnteaded church d]d not riM from a perutyle u at preieni, 
bat WW gapported b; bnttrenei. The plau and eleTBtion bare been pnbliahed, and 
th* model i> exhibited in the Cathedral 

" Accooat of St. Paul'i Calhediat, by Joieph Gwilt, architect, who ia (he 
author, atdo, of " A Comparative View of the Maf[Ditode of Ihe Pour principal 
Modern Churchea in Europe ;" and beaidea exl«Daive information on a^chilectiire, 
poiaeMM B highlf cultiTeled latte. 
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greatest defect in the architecture of St Paul's Cathedral, eaye the 
same intelligent critic, arises from the multiplid^ of breaks and 
incoDgruouB forms in every part; hence a want of breadth and 
repose throu^out, the cupola and its peristyle only excepted, in 
which a very oppoEdte practice has produced the most delightful 
result. Another defect is the almost universal absence of even the 
semblance of tie and connexion which the want of continuous lines 
of entablature produces: pediments with the horizontal corona 
omitted, be^des many minor abuses, such as deficiency of archi- 
traves, fritter in the omamentt Sac. Id short, all the details appear 
to have been copied from the worst examples of the worst Italian 
and French masters. 

With respect to the geoeral division of the body of the building 
into two orders of architecture, it is stated, in the Parentalia, that 
Sir Christopher Wren was obliged to yield to circumstances, as 
the Portiand quarries would not afford stones of the required 
dimencdons ;" but Mr. Gwilt says these excuses are unsatisfoctory, 
it would have been far better to have bad the columns in many 
jueces, and even with vertical joints, than to have placed one portico 
over another on the western hoot. 

The lower divimOD of the western portico is composed of twelve 
coupled columns of the Corinthian order, on a basement formed 
by a double flight of steps of black marble, and the uj^r of only 
eight columne supporting an entablature and pediment, the 
tympon of which is a bas-relief representing the Conversion of 
St. Paul, the patron stunt of the church," sculptured by Francis 
Bird." On the apex of the pediment is a colossal statue of St. 
Paul, and at the extremities are figures of St. Peter and St. James. 
On the rades of the portico are towers, each of which are surmounted 

1* FgrenUlia, or Memoir* of th« Family of Ihe Wreni, bnt chiB6r of St 
Chrialopher Wren. London, 17^. 

I* The CoDVf nioD fomu the mbject of one ol the oldest pictnrei in the National 
Gallery, a producUon of tha Ferrareae achool, obtained (rom the Aldohrandini 
collection. 

" Thia artiit iraa employed by Sir ChrigtopheT Wren in the Bculptnral enrich- 
ment of the Cathedral; for the pediment, 64 feet by 17i and coniiating of eight 
Ggnrei, of which lii are eqneatrian, he received £SSO, for the relief) nnder the 
weitem portico, the acU of St Paul, he received X300, and S7B each for the 
ponela. Lord Orford aayi, that " the many public worha by his hand are not good 
leatimonlea in hi> fnroar ;" but it muat be admitted that he nueceeded well in monn- 
mental flgnrea; (hat of Dr. Boaby, in Weitniinater AU>ey, by the aama maiter, u 
•nfficieot to prote hin ability. 
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bj an enriched steeple of two orders, in li^t pierced work, corered 
with a dome formed by ciures of contrary flexure, and terminated 
by a majestic {une-cone 222 feet &om the gromid. At the angles 
of these towere, on the western front, are colossal statues of the 
Evangelists with thdr attributes. In the south-weBtem tower is 
the clodt, and the great bell on which it strikes." The diameter 
of this bell is about 10 feet :" on it are the words, " Richard Phelps 
made me, 1716." 

Id the centre of the area before the weetero front <^ the Cathe- 
dral is a statue of Queen Anne, sculptured by Bird, in 1712; it 
stands on a drcular pedestal, having four pilasters at equal dis- 
tances, supported by tmeses, on which are seated four allegorical fe- 
male figures, representing England, France, Ireland, and America. 

The fronts of the northern and south^n transepts are terminated 
upwards by pediments, over coupled pilasters at the quoins, and 
two dngle pilasters in the intermediate space: each front is 
surmounted by fire c<doaBal statues of apostles. On the front 
of each transept is also a grand semidrcular Corinthian portico, 
the southern raised on a eemicircular terrace, having, on each side, 
piers of entrance surmounted by rich vases^ ornamented with 
arabesque work, which are placed on elegant circular pedestals, en- 
riched with cherubim heads, and festoons of fruit and flowers. It 
has been justiy observed of these porticoes, that they are not in- 
ferior in beauty to the dome itself; th^ are objects equally admi- 
rable whether conmdered separately or in connexion with the 
biulding which they adtmi, and divern^ by afibrding a contrast of 
curved with the rtr^ht lines of the architecture, and of insulated 
columns mtb engaged inlasters. 

>* The elock a of gmrt masnltade, ind ia wound np duly, the outwird dial, 
18 Itet 10 iachei in diimetec, ii rBgnUted b; ■ imaller one wilhuiiide. The 1enf(l}i o E 
the minnte hand ii 8 feet, and iti weight ISllm. ; the length of the hoar hand is 5 
feet fi inohes, and iti weight 441b>. ; the length of the hoar lignresis SfeetSJinchea. 
It appears that the art of making large clocks is ererr <hif retn^froding, aad exhibits 
a «ing"'" instance of a branch of mechanical scienoe, and one of lery great import' 
■nee, in which we are infinitely sDrpossed by the French, aniongiit whom the art of 
tmret clock making, ait an object worthy of public attention, is carried to an ua. 
riTsllad degree of perlection. — VuBUuuf't QmtidtraHmu on lie Subitct of PtihHe 
Cbmtt. 4to. 1838. 

" Its weight, which in not to be compared with the great belU of Oiford or 
Exelet, is generally stated at 4J tons, bat i« also mid to be only 3 tmtr 13 cwL, or 
8,«Wlbs. 

VOL. I. L 
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The walls of the nave and choir are decorated with two stories, 
of coupled pilasters, arranged at regular distances, the lover range 
b^ng of the Corinthian, and the upper of the composite order ; the 
intervala between the Corinthian pilasters are occupied by large 
windows, and those between the composite pilasters, by niches; the 
entire summit of the side waUs is crowned by a regular balustrade. 
The projecting semicircle, which terminates the eastern end, is 
more highly enriched, and appears to have been completed in the 
reign of William III., as the royal initiab are sculptured beneath the 
eastern window. Over the choir at the extreme eastern end is an 
ornamented attic, which breaks the line of balustrade. 

The dome, the most remarkable and magnificent feature in the 
building, is generally spoken of in terms of unqualified admiration : 
objections, it is true, have been raised to the columns of the 
peristyle, for their excess in height, over that of either of the 
orders below, and the objections are not groundless ; but none, 
says Mr. Gwilt, ean lament this violation of ri^d propriety. The 
same gentleman affirms, that for dignity and elegance no church in 
Europe affords an example worthy of comparison with the cupola of 
Paul's. The peristyle stands ou an immense circular basement, rising 
about twenty feet above the roof of the church, and supported on the 
piers and great arches of the central area : the columns, thirty-two 
in number, are of a composite order, every fourth intercolumniation 
being filled with masonry, but so disposed as to include an orna- 
mental niche ; by which arrangement the buttresses of the cupola are 
judiciously concealed, and converted into a decoration of a beautiful 
character. The colonnade is crowned with a complete entablature 
and balustrade, which forms an entire circle, connecting all the 
parts in one grand and harmonious whole. Above the colonnade, but 
not resting upon it, rises an attic, the detail of which is simple and 
appropriate, and whence springs the exterior dome of a very bold 
and graceful contour; it is covered with lead and ribbed at 
regular intervals. At its summit is another gallery of ^ded iron work, 
from the centre of which rises a stone lantern enriched with columns 
and crowned by a ball and cross." The view of the dty of London 
from the stone gallery, round the dome, over the colonnade, is very 

" In lH2li a new ball and crou were pluceil o 
ori(;>iuiU, whicK had become no decajed lu lo render 
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fine, but by do means equals the exteoBive prospect obtained at the 
superior elevation of the golden gallery at the apex of the dome 
round the lantern. The outward diameter of the dome is 145 feet, 
the inward diameter of the same is 106 feet" The entire height 
from the ground to the top of the cross is 340 feet 

llie principal entrance to the crypt is by a flight of steps in tlie 
south-eastern an^e of the great transept : in this, the basement 
story, vast jners and arehea sustain the superstructure, the space 
being formed into three avenues corresponding with those of the 
nave, transept, and choir above. In the very centre of the crypt 
repose the remuns of Admiral Lord Nelson, who fell at the battle 
of Trafalgar in the year 1805. The colours of his own ship the 
Victory were deported in the same grave, which is covered with an 
altar tomb of granite, supporting a large square sarcophagus of 
black and daric coloured marbles. In the crypt is also the grave of 
the architect, situated under the southern ^sle of the choir. 

The nave and choir of the Cathedral are each flanked by three 
arches springing from piers, which are strengthened as well as 
decorated on their inner fiices by pilasters of the Corinthian order, 
crowned by an entablature. Over this order of architecture rises 
a tall attic, the pilasters of which form abutment piers for the 
springing of the semidrcular arches of the vaulting. The vaulting 
of this part of the church is Ught, elegant, and very judiciously 
constructed; each division forms a low dome, supported by four 
spandrils, the face of each sphere being encircled by an enriched 
course of foliage. In the upright plane space on the walls a 
clerestory is introduced over the attic ; the aisles, which are low in 
comparison with the nave, are vaulted from the small pilasters, and 
terminated in a manner similar to that of the vaulting of the nave 
and choir. At the western termination of the nave is a small tran- 
sept, which on the south is occujfled as a morning prayer chapel, 
and on the north as a consistory, or court of the chancellor of the 
diocese ; these are dirided from the aisles by screens of ornamental 
carved work. In the story above the consistory court is the cathedral 

" The diiimeter of the imide of the Pantheon, at Rome, u about 149 feut 
Eoslish measure, eiclunre of the walls, which are about 18 feet thick, so that the 
diameter of the whole circle is about 185 feet ; the roof of this ancient temple, now 
covered with lead, waa (ortnerlj covered with plates of gUded bra^. 
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libraty; over the chimney-jneoe is a portrwt of Dr. Henry 
Compton, Biahop of LoDdon, painted bj Sir JanuB Thomhill ; he 
is rejH^flented with a plan of the Cathedral in hia hand: this pre- 
late presented the whole of his boolu to the library. At the 
oppodte extremity of the transept, and exactly corresponding in 
atuation and dimenson with the library* is another apartnent) in 
which is preserved the model which was made under the direction 
of Sir Christf^er Wren, and valued by him as the most perfect of 
all the desigBB he made for the Cathedral The central area under 
the cupola is (nroumscnibed by eight lai^ piers, equal in aset 
but not equi-distanL The four larger openings occur in the 
spaces where the nave, choir, and transept diverge irom the 
great drcle, the lesser ones between them. These latter are 
wirmounted by arches which spring from the architraTe of the 
main wder, but by extending the springing pointa, above, in the 
attic so as to break over the re-entering angular pilaster below, 
such an increase of opening is acquired in the attu^ that the eight 
arches which receive the cantilever cornice <^ the whirring gal- 
lery are all equaL" Above the cornice a tall pedestal, or dado, 
receives the order immediately under the dome; its periphery is 
divided into eight portions, of three intarcolumniations each, pierced 
for wuidowB ; each of these divisioiiB being separated from that 
a^oiniiig it by a solid per, one intercolumniation \ride, decorated 
with s niclie. The {uers so formed connect the wall of the inner 
order with the external peristyle, and thus serve aa counterforts to 
re^st the thrust of the inner brick cupola, as well as that of the 
conical wall which carries the lantern. 

The ascent to the whispering gallery, as it is universally oalled* 
is by a drcular stiurcase, constructed within the north-western 
projection of the great transept This gallery, composed of richly- 
ornamented iron work, endrcles the drum of the dome, and ex- 
tends to the extreme edge of the cornice. The staircase contracts 
on approaching the gallery to afford room for various passages, 
through the ^lertures of which the immense buttresses of the 
dome may be seen. 

Mr. Gwilt, an architect who has written an account <rf St. 

» The mitenng o! the uctuTolto orai the mght great uchea of (he copoU ii ■ 
sad abaaei it nutkea the lofly worki which rue abore them neein to stand on poiBlii.^ 
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Paul's Go^edral, seems to have ezerciBed the strictest impartiality 
in the obsemdions be has made rrialang to this great work; be admits 
that Wren was a ooiuiimmate mechaniciaii, bat as an an^teet be 
connders him hj no mease 00 distinguished. It m obvious to 
ererjr one i(ho has pven tke matter due conadetttian, that in 
estimating the merits of a building and the oonsbniotiye skill of its 
architect, that is auperiw in which the greatest effects are 
produced by the use of the slenderest materials. Amongst the 
most elegant applications tS loience ever introdoced into a 
building is the corneal wall, between the inner and oater domee^ 
upon wUch the stooe lantern of enormoas weight is Bu]^)orted 
This was tndy the tbot^ht ot a master, but however admirable (he 
acienoe which directed Qte nse of the expetUent, it baa induced two 
defects which are scarcely pardoo^le. The first of these is, that 
the exterior done is oonstcueted of thnber, which, howevnr veil 
attended to, most necessarily dooay within a camparatirely short 
period should erm the oaralesmees of phmibere spare it The 
other defect is, 1^ imm^ise waste of section which it has caused, 
and the consequent kes of intaior efeot enstained. 

In the b^bt ut thm cone are three tiers of drcnlar perforations, 
not alone ocntrived to admit t^ neoesatiiy currents of air in order 
to keep the walls dry, but to %ht, and render virible, the frsnung ttf 
the timbers bearing the external dome, and also to keep them Jree 
from mcnsture. The fnming ct these timbers is most scientific; 
each frame, thirty-^wo in number, stands on a stone abutment, with 
a circular perforation oonjmned, with tiie three cones, at the spring 
ing lines. The whole frame is in three stages, three prindpal 
npri^t timbers rise through the aud stages, with occasional stmta 
and braces ; haring from frame to frame succesmve tiers of horisontal 
limbers, running with the oumture of the dome, whweon the 
estemsl covering of lead is laid. Although the appearance of the 
several frames from thur seemingly complex admixture, in the 
drcnitous line round the cone, may, at first view, confound and 
astonish the beholder, yet, upon examination, the nature of the 
carpentry beoomee familiar to the eye, and from its simplicity, and 
true geometrical principle^ satisfies the mind in the great security 
afforded to the whole by these auxiliaries of the dome." 

" Sjizwj of the CathedTBl Church of St. PbdI, b; John Carter, F. S. A., u 
wchiteot vboie descripliie remarkg are highly interestiiig, his koovleijge of the 
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The interior of the cupola is painted in two colours^ relieved 
with Riding, by Sir James Thomhill ; it is in ^ht grand compart- 
ments, representing the printdpal events in the life, ot St PauL 

The dome is pierced with an eye in its vertex, and through it 
a vista b carried up to the small dome in which the great cone 
terminates. When the whole height is seen through the opening 
from below, the gaze becomes truly &scinating,' this view is very 
juatly considered the prime scenic feature of the whole building. 
The architecbiral embellishments of the more lottj ports of the 
structure are all painted and fplded. 

The western end of the choir commeBces at the piers sup- 
porting the cupola, which are wider than the other piers, and are 
flanked by Corinthian pilasters at the angl^ baring a square 
recess in the intercolumniation : uniform with these, there are, at 
its eastern end, piers of the same dimeofflons, excepting that they 
are pierced for a communication with the tusles. In other 
respects the leading architectural features of the choir resemble 
those of the nave, with the addition of the tribune, wherein the 
altar stands which b domed over from the top of the attic 

The choir screen b a Corinthian colonnade, supporting a 
gallery for the oi^;an, and bears the following tribute 'to the 
memory of the architect. 

BVBTVS . CONDlTVn . HVJVS . ECCLESIiG . ET . VRBIS . CONDITOR . 

CHRISTOPHORV8 . WBEM . QVI . VIXIT . &NN08 . VLTRA . NONAOINTA . 

HON . SIBI .. BED . BONO . PVBLICO . LECTOR . SI . UONVMEMTVH . 

KEQVIRI8 . CIRCVMBPICX. 

The organ was constructed in 1694 by Bernard Smydt, a 
German; but was entirely taken to pieces and repaired in 1802. 

On each tide of the choir is a range of fifteen stalls, excluwve 
of the bishop's throne, on Uie southem sid^ and a stall for the 
lord mayor on the northern ; these are beautifully enriched with 
carving by Grinling Gibbons." The pulpit was designed by Robert 

art of eonitraction giTing hi* wrilinga a preciiion and accnracr, not often to bs 
obtained . 

" Thil artilt, celebrated for "bit excellent ctnins. was inttodaced by EtcItd 
to Sir Chriatopher Wren and to King Cbarlea II.; tlie king gate him an appoint- 
ment to the board of worka, and employed him in the oniBmenta of moat of hit 
pnlacei, porticaluly at Windior; but hia principal performance is at Petworth. 
GlbboDi died in 1731. 
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Mylne, clerk of the works, and carved by Edward Wyatt; it was 
erected about the year 1602. The reader's desk, representjog an 
eagle with expanded wings, supported by a pillar, aod enclosed 
within a railing, is a fine example of the kind, entirely brass, 
richly ^L The apds, or tribune, at the eastern end of the choir, 
is enriched with pilasters punted in imitation of l^is lazuli, with 
capitals, and ornaments of the entablature, richly gilded. The 
intercolumniation Is paneled with marble. 

Id the year 1773 a design was formed for decorating the 
Cathedral with the works of our most eminent punters and sculp- 
tors, when the preddents and members of the Royal Academy 
offered to fill some of the compartments with pictures without 
charge ; but the scheme, although approved of by his majesty, 
was discouraged by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London as saTouring of "Popery." About the year 1793 another 
suggestion to break the monotonous uniformity of the architecture 
in the interior of the Cathedral, was the admission of national 
monuments raised in commemoration of eminent characters. The 
two first monuments erected in this building were those of John 
Howard, the philanthropist, who died at Cherson, in Russian Tap- 
tary, in 1790, and Dr. Samuel Johnson, one of the most highly- 
distinguished critics of the eighteenth century, who died in 1784; 
botJi statues were the work of John Bacon, R. A.," and occupy 
corresponding tdtuatlons in the angles in the front of the smaller 
^ers oS the dome. In another angle is a third statue by the same 
sculptor, erected to the memory of Sir William Jones, an accom- . 
plished scholar, who died at Bengal, in 1794. The foiuth statue 
in a corresponding angle of the dome is that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who died in 1792." 

All the monuments in the church are of white marble, with the 
exception of the plinths, of those which stand upon the pavement 

The expences attending the erection of the Cathedral were 
defrayed by an imposition on sea coal imported into London, the 

" Thin enuDcnt nculptar died id 17iK) ; there are few of our cathedrsla wilhout 
■ome apecimen of hiifkill, bat one of hiiigraDdeiit sffortf ii the moDoment of Lord 
ChKUuun, ID Weatminaler Abbey, completed in 17S3. 

** In the nulti of the Cathedrul were alao buried the followiag members of the 
Rofal Academy ; Jomei Barry, R. A., who died in 1606. John Opie, R. A., who 
died in 1807- Benjunin Weat, President of the Roja] Acedemy, who died in 1820; 
and Sir Thomti Lawrence, Preaident of the Royiil Acwdeiny, who died in 1830. 
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annual proceeds of which were aometimes leas than the yearly 
charts, for mateiials and labour ; the defidenc^ was si^plied by 
the contributions of the king, the nobility, the de^y and gentry, 
and by the sale of some of the old materials. The whole expence 
of erecting the edifice, deducting the money expended in attempts 
to repwr the old cathedral, was £736,752. it.ad^ in addition to 
which, the stone and iron inclosure which Burrounds it" cost 
£1 1,202. Of. 6d. ; total, £747,954. 2*. 9d. 

It appears that the dean and chiqtter of St Paul's are in do way 
responmble for the neglect or preaerratioa of the building. When 
the Cathedral was rebtult, a fund was provided for its preserratioD, 
called The Fabric Fund, and appropriated by Act of Parliament to 
the repairs of the CathedraL It is placed under the direction of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and the Lord 
Mayor, as trustees of the Fabric Money, and all business relative to 
the repairs or improvement of the building is solely under their 
management and controL 

A detml of the origin of one of the abuses at St Paul's is given 
ID Mr. Gwill/s account of the Church, in which it appears that the 
master carpenter levied a toll called stairfoot money, on all strangers 
who were deurous of ascending to view the wch^s from 1707 to 1711 ; 
with laudable humam^ he qtplied the proceeds to the relief of those 
artaficen who were disabled by accidents on the woi^s, and to the 
Bsaiatancg of their families. The monies arirang from this source 
were too strong a temptation for the dean and ch^iter ; without 
compunction they put a stop to the charitable dilation of the 
monies and directed the future application i^ them for the benefit 
of the officers of the Church. 

■* The anperb iton baliutnde which ennrons SL Pinl'i Cathedna coat abont 
td. ■ ponnd, and «•■ cut at GlonceateT Fnnince, abont two mile* from Lamberhnnt, 
in Snuex { this wu for b length of time the principal iron fumoce in En^and, and 
WBJ mppUed with iron itons dug in the iounediHte neighbourhood. 
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The ci^ of Wells is very beauti&Uy and ronaiiticallj situated 
at the southern extremity of the almost mountainouB forest of 
Mendip, about five nules from the town of Glastonbury, and 
nineteen from the city of Bath. The name is said to have been 
derived from St. Andrew's Well, a remarkable spnn^ which rises 
near the ute of the episcopal palace, and, emitting a copious stream, 
■urrounda that ancient stnicture with its transparent waters, and 
thence transmits them through the sereral parts of the cuty. It is 
traditionaity indebted for its origin to the ardent reli^ons zeal of 
loa, king of the West Saxons, who here founded a church, and 
dedicated it to St Andrew the Apostle. A college of priests was 
subsequently established by Kinulph, successor of Sigebert, and 
Adhelm, who had been abbot of Glastonbury, was, A. D. 910, con- 
secrated by Plegmund, archbishop of Canterbury, the first Bishop 
of Wells, with Somersetshire for his diocese. The aky was 
incorporeted by Reginald FitWoceline, the son of Joceline, bisbop 
of Salisbury, and bishop of Wella in the reign of Richard L, and 
is dirided into four Terdereys, each of which is superintended by 
two verderers, an office originating in the andeot viridarii, who 
kept the assizes of the bishop's forest of Mendip.' 

The ori^nal Cathedral of Wells, which had been erected by 
Wulfbelm, the successor of Adhelm, the first bishop* appears to 
have been tanch indebted to the munificenoe of Bishop Giso, one 
of the chaplains to King Edward the Confessor, who, baring 
increaeed the revenues of the church, augmented the number of 
canons, and built the useful appendages of a cloister, hall, and 
dormitory. This bishop also enlarged and beautified the grand 
choir of ^e Cathedral : having prerided at Wells eight and twen^ 
years, he died A. D. 1087, and was bnried on the northern ride of 
. the high altar in his church. 

John de Villula, a native of Toun^ in France, who succeeded to 
the Inshopric, is said to have practised physic in Bath with great 

' CoIUiuod'i Hittorj and Aotiqaitie* of the Count; of Someraet, vol. ■ iii. 
I>.37fi. 
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luccess before his adToncement to the einscopal chair. This prelate 
entirely demolished the cloister and other conveiituAl biuldings 
which Bishop Giso had erected for the use of the canons, and in 
the place where they had stood built a palace for himself and his 
succesaors. This bishop, being strongly attached to the d^ of 
Bath, whence he deriyed hie fortune, determined to fix hia pontifical 
seat there. In this design the prelate wa« encouraged by the numks 
of Bath, who petitioned bim to unite the abbey with the biaht^Ci 
and gare him fire hundred marks, with whidi he purchased tiie 
whole dty of King William Rufiis, and then assumed the title of 
Bishop of Bath. He died in 1132. Gireat contention afterwards 
arose betwixt the monks of Bath and Wells as to which u^ should 
be honoured with the episcopal seat; the question being r^rred by 
compromise to the bishop's arbitration, be ordained that the bishops 
of this diocese should neither be called bishops of Wells as they 
had been, nor of Bath as they were, but that taking their name 
from both churches, they should for the future be called bishops of 
Bath and Wells. That each of the churches, when the see was 
vacant, should appoint an equal number of delegates, by whose 
votes the bishop should be chosen, and that he should be installed 
both at Bath and Wells. He rebuilt great part of the Cathedral, 
and, dying in the year 1165, was buried at Bath. 

Joceline Trotman, or de Wells, a native of this dty, and one of 
the canons of this Cathedral, was consecrated bishop of the diocese 
at Reading, before the end of the year 1205. But very soon after- 
wards having incurred the king's displeasure, by interdicting the 
nation, at the pope's command, he was obliged to relinquish his 
bishopric, and spent five years abroad in banishment. After his 
return to hia diocese he applied himself to the enlai^ment o! the 
church of Wells. He began hie work about the year 1214, when 
he took down the greatest part of the ehur^ from tiie presbytery 
westward, and commenced rebtnlding tt on a more spacious and 
beautiful plan calculated to produce a noble and admirable effect; 
he rededicated it Oct 23, 1239. This bidiop not only rebuilt the 
western front of the Cathedral as it now stands, one of the most 
remarkable spedmens of enriched architecture tn England, but also 
built and endowed two costly chapels, one in his palace at Wokey, 
and the other at Wells. Bishop Joceline died 19th of November, 
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1242, and wu buried in the middle of the choir. The entire plan 
or model of the church adopted by this bisht^ appears never to 
hsre been departed from, but to have been strictly followed in the 
wcH-kg of succesmve biabops till its total completion by Bishop 
Stillington, in 1465. Ralph Shrewsbury, the thirtieth biabop of 
Wells, who succeeded in 1329, a century after its commeacenient, 
excelled almost all his predeceaaorB in this eee in works of liberality 
and munificence, and has the merit of continuing the ori^nal plan 
in his great bene&cdons to the Cathedral 

The very beautiAil architectural style adopted in the reign of 
Henry III. is remarkable for the vast skill and taste displayed in 
the construction and ornamental parts; the boldness and lightness 
of all the edifices raised at this period are yet unrivalled, and com- 
mand a very high respect for the taste and ability of the architects. 
In Flaxman's lectures, that clasacal sculptor did not fidl to 
commend highly the tasteful decorations of rich foliage and the 
grace&lly disposed statues with which architecture of this period 
was enriched, but ecpemlly directed the attention of his pufnls to 
this Cathedral as rebuilt by Bishop Joceline. The western firont 
of the church equally testifies the piety and comprehension of the 
bishop's mind, and the sculpture, in Mr. Flaxman's opinion, presents 
the most usefiil and interesting subjects possible to be chosen. On 
the southern side, above the western door, are alti relini of the 
Creation' in its difierent parts, the Deluge, and important Acts of 
the Patriarchs.' Companions to these on the nortbem ade are alti 
relievi of the prindpal drcumstances in the life of Christ Above 
them are two rows of statues, larger than nature, in niches, of 
kings, queens, and noble patrons of the church, saints, bishops, and 
other reli^oua, from its foundation to the reign of Henry III. 
Near the pediment is our Saviour come to judgment, attended by 
angels and his twelve apostles. The upper arches on each side, 
along the whole of the western front, and continued in the northern 
and southern ends, are occupied by figures riang from their graves, 
stroD^y expressing the hope, fear, astonishment, stupefaction, or 

■ TlMre an muj compoaitiani of the Almighty cresting Eire, by Giotta, Bnoo 
Amico, Bnl&liiuco, Ghibetti, and Miob*el Angrio j but tUi ii Mituul; the oUei t 
■nd not uifariOT to id; of the other*. — Flaxman. 

■ The death of Ihnc and the Ggnre of St. John are psrlieularly inalaoced t>y 
Mr. Flaxman ai beaotifut Gora|ioaitioDa. 
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deapfur, inspired by the presence of the Lord and Judge of the 
world in that avfiil moment In qieakin^ of the execution of sndt 
a work, ^fr. Flazman admits that due regard must be paid to the 
drcmiuitancei under which it was produced in oomparison with 
those of our own times. There were neither prints, nor printed 
books, to asast the artist : the scnlptw could not be instructed in 
anatomy, for there were no anatomists. Some knowledge of optics 
and a glimmering of perspective were reserved for the researches 
of so sublime a genius as Roger Bacon some years afterwards. A 
UtUe knowledge of geometry and mechanics was exduavely con- 
fined to two or three learned monks in the whole conntry, and the 
prindplee of those sciences as ^plied to the figure and motion of 
man and inferior animals were known to none. Therefore the 
work ia necessarily ill drawn and deficient in piinciple, and much 
of the sculpture is rude and severe, yet in parts there is a beautiful 
tdmpUcity, an irresistible sentiment« and sometimes a grace excelling 
more modem productions. 

" It is very remarkable," adds Mr. Flaxman, " that the sculpture 
on the western front of Wells Cathedral was finished in 1242, two 
years after the birth of Cimabne, the restorer of pa'i*ti"g in Italy, 
and the work was going on at the same time that Nicolo Pisano, 
the Italian restorer o{ sculpture, exercised the art in his own 
country. It was also finished forty-six years before the cathedral 
of Amiens, and thirty-six years before the cathedral of Orvieto was 
begun, and it seems to be the first specimen of such magnificent 
and varied sculpture, united in a series of sacred history, that is to 
be found in Western Europe. It is therefi»« probaUe that the 
general idea of the work might be brought from the East hj some 
of the crusaders. There are two arguments strongly in fiivour of 
the execution b^ng English — the iamily name of the bishop is 
English, Joceline Trotman ; and the style both of sculpture and 
architecture is wholly different from the tombs of Edward the 
Confessor aod King Henry III., which were by Italian artists.'" 

Thomas Beckington, who bad been one of the cantHis of this 
Cathedral, was elected bishop of Bath and Wells in 1443, and con- 
tinued in the peaceable enjoyment of his see until bis decease in 
1445. Of the manner in which this exemplary bishop employed 
* FUxman'ii Lrcturea on Sculptme. 
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great port of bU time and the vast rereDuea of his we be bai left 
spleodid evidence, and so long aa one stone of bis Cathedral 
rem«iu^ so long must hia memory, bis taste, and his liberalitr, b« 
held in veneration. It has been happUy conjectured that ha imbibed 
his love for, and perhaps akill in, architecture from lus first patron, 
William of Wykeham, bishop of Winchester, from vbom Bishop 
Waynfiete is known to have acquired his knowledge of that 
aoience. Beckington's munifloence was soarcely inferior to that of 
either of those celebrated peTsocages. He repwred and beaatified 
all the ejuaet^kal houses in bis diocese, on most of which be caused 
bis own rebus to be affixed. He also erected a connderable part 
of the cloisters of this Cathedral, and built and endowed a chastiy 
chapel on the southern side of the choir ; the whole of the coUege of 
the vicars choral was rebuilt at his expeoce by bis executors. His 
attention was not confined to the mere ^pendoges of his CathedraL 
Amongst other bene&ctions to the city of Wells he built " the new 
work," a row of bouses on the northern side of the market-place* 
and two large gatehouses at the eastern end ; he also granted pei^ 
miauon to the inhabitants of the city to have a conduit near the 
cross, to be suppliod by pipes from St. Andrew's well, within the 
prednots of the palace.* " It is at Wells," saya Sir Harris Nicola^ 
in his life of this Bishop, " that the lover of the arts and tb« 
admirer of the zeal and dinntereetedness of the prelates of tiie 
middle ages will be most impressed with re^ct for Bishc^ 
BeckingtoQ ; but whilst viewing the effects of his munificence will 
he be able to teinia from asking himself, why it is that the most 
opulent successors of those great men have ao rarely imitated 
them ? Will bis respect for the eatabliebed order of things be 
suffitaent to repress the reflection, that with nearly the aame revenues 
the mod^n clergy seldom indeed beautifjr or repair cathedrals or 
found colleges. There is an indifference, an apathy about ancient 
ecdesiaBtica] buildings in tjiis countiy which is really aurprising; 
in proof of which it may be observed, that the repaira of chuichet 
fm generally left to the anperintendence of uneducated and in- 
competent ment who every where leave marks of their barbarous 
ignorance and want of taste. Whether this neglect of what are 
termed the ' Temples of God' is indicative of greater zeal in his 
> Life prefixed to " The Joornal of SeckiDgton," prialed in 1818. 
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service than was felt by the reriled monkish priesthood, or whether 
the public, who are so commonly accused from the puljnt of in- 
difference to their relii^ous duties, are likely to become more strict 
obserrers of them, whilst the richly endowed hierarchy of England 
allow the venerable religious fabrics to &11 to decay, may be a proper 
subject for consideratiou of the dignitaries of our church.'** 

The Cathedral Church of Wells, as it now renuuus, b not only 
ooe of the most perfect in its original plan, designed in the early part 
of the reign of Heniy IIL, but its appendages are more complete 
than those of any other cathedral in the kiogdom. It is this general 
harmony of the surrounding buildings that renders the effect, on 
first new, particularly Btriking. The late C. A. Stutbard, an artist 
of extraordinary talent and application in delineating the monu- 
mental antiquities of hie country, writes thus from Wells : — " The 
Cathedral, with its various eurrounding gates, the magnificent close, 
and the west front covered with figures of the finest workmanship, 
certainly must bear the palm from all others.'" 

The dose, called the liberty of St Andrew, from its western side, 
presents a scene in perfect hannony with a painter's feelings ; a 
broad lawn extends round the northern front of the church to the 
beautiful chapter bouse, whence an ornamental gallery of com- 
munication is carried over an arch to the ricara' college, a large 
ancient quadrangle, having a hall and chapel at its northern and 
southern extremities. On this ade of the Cathedral Church is also 
the deanery, a mannon in which Dean Gunthorp, who rebuilt it, ia 
said to have entertained King Henry VII., on hie return from the 
west country. In allusion to the name of Gunthorp several large 
guns are carved on the house. On the southern front of the Cathedral 
are the cloisters, laiger than those of Salisbury, and the bishop's 
palace, ori^nally built by Bishop John de Villula, surrounded by 
an embattled wall and moat ; the area of the palace occupies nearly 
seven acres of ground ; but both thei ball and chapel have heea 
suffered to become dilapidated. 

The western front of the Cathedral occupies a space of one 
hundred and fif^ feet in length, including the boldly projecting 
buttresses of the large towers, which rise to the height of not less 
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than one hundred and tliirty feet The statues, of tJie sue of life 
and larger, which are upon this front, amount to one hundred and 
fifty-three in number, and of Kmaller figures there are more than 
double that number. Tn the centre is a double doorway opening 
upon the nave, with small lateral doorways to the aisles ; above the 
course, at the springing of the arch of the central doorway, is a 
continued series of arches, not without ornament, but less highly 
enriched than the upper compartments of die front Three centnd 
laacet^aich windows' are separated by piers of neariy equal width 
to the openings, a peculiar feature in the earlier stage of the 
pointed architecture, satisfying the andquary as to the precise date 
of the foundation of the structure. The most remarkable part of 
the western front is the enrichment of the projecting buttresses, and 
the large space over the great western window, which exdtea ahnost 
universal admiration, independently of its great antiquity. 

Few of the earliest ^cimens of sculpture which adorned the 
structures of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are now remaining, 
bat they were almost invariably placed in niches of the pointed 
style of arcbitecture, whence it became a matter of necessity to 
introduce but one figure, and that in an upright position ; yet under 
all these disadrantages a competent judge may discover in tbe 
majority of tbe works of our an<^ent sculptors a freedom and 
correctness of design that did, with due encouragement, produce 
works equal to those of the Italian school " U," says an able critic 
on sculpture, " we examine the countenances of tbe kings and aunts 
scattered over cathedrals and some churches, it will be evident 
that tbe artists who made them were citable of expressing dignity 
and piety ; their drapery is generally in large graceful folds, cor- 
respondent to tbe position of the limbs.'" 

' Tlie tenn luieet bin been bappHf applied to the tail narrow vindovs which 
enli^tea tha atraclorea of the Uiirteeuth cenlar;. Saliihnrj Cathedral ii the moat 
complete ■peeimen of that atjle ; thein lighta bare each a pointed arch at top, aad 
the arch ii freqnmU; raiied on atrnit linea bIkitb tba monldinga of the inipoit, wk«re 
■och moaldJDga occor. Thii ia indeed the lancet form, oomparhig the aroh to the hand 
of a lance or dart A mixture of semicireulu' and UoMt arohea ia mot aactiminonl; 
found b buildingi of tbe twelfth ceDtiu7, when tha pointed arch began to preriil. 
Pointed areUlcotara ii lo termed in aUnaioo not dbIji to ita cbaraeleriatia vch, but 
to ita pinnadat, apirei, Ac, and aeema moat tppiopiitie ud moat expi«at>*e of ita 
chaiacter. — Pvgin'i Specimtiu of Gothic ArehiUtlur; ■hA. i. p. 3. 

' The admirer of acolptura cannot ful of being higUj giatifled tj traoing the 
prOKTefi of EnKliah utatair; in that lail field for obaerTation, Weatminiter Abbey 
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" The Cathedral Church of Wells," continues the same authoTi 
" a decorated with a profumon of sculpture decidedly of a more ele- 
vated character than that at Salisbury, the church of which was 
erected about the same time. Here may be seen a numher of alti 
rdimi of two or three figures, represeotiiig some of the choicest 
subjects selected from the Old and New Teetamenta, in the 
arrangement of which many of the groups display very connderable 
taste and judgment In more elevated situations are ranges of 
niches containing statues of the principal personages connected 
with the church, such as saints, kings, queens, nobility, and clergy. 
The principal subject in the west front is eridently Christ attended 
hy angels and his twelre apostles ; many of the designs occupying 
the upper arches round the church are emblematical of the Creation* 
the Deluge, the life of Christy and particularly of the Resurrection 
and the Day of Judgment." The artist, who was employed at 
Wells, a perfect master of his profession, has left ocular evidence 
of his superior abilities, and, although tiiese works exhibit great 
defidencies in what is now termed classicality or prindptes of art, 
they yet poBsess many fine original sentiments and occa^onal 
excellencies which overbalance minor defects, and are consequently 
fiurly deserving of esteem, espedally as they were produced long be- 
fore the rerival of arts and learning in Italy."" 

The porch on the northern mde of the church is an elegant 
spedmen of the early period of pointed architecture ; the buttresses 
are plain, and the pinnacles without ornament, but its great merit is 
its simplidty of deogn. The diief enrichment of the highly pointed 
arch of entrance is an abundance of beautiAil recessed mouldings 
peculiar to the style in which it is erected ; the insulated and 
banded shafts of the pillars on the ddes have boldly sculptured 
capitals, very curiously ornamented, amongst the foliage of which 
is represented the remarkable events in the life and martyrdom of 

Clkiirch, wlierr lie will And ilmiwt an uinaal auccBuioo of aichitectnral and mona- 
meatal %arei fromitifoniulatioa to tlw pmenl daj. 

" Many other prodactioni of the buii« date ue unpreiiiTs and rich in 
imagination ; lonie are remarkable for the norel and poetical idea* which the; 
diiplay; at, at the Cathedral of Peterborough there ore a number of well exeenled 
elerer deiigna repre«enting infenial tpiriti tormenting nnnen. 

■> 8anunu7 of earl; Sonlptare in England ; a irry intemting paper on tha 
■abject, pabUihed in the Librar; of the fine Art*. 
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St. Edmund tbe King, who was ehot with arrowe, and afterwards 
beheaded in the year of our Lord 870. Tbeae subjects possess 
great mflrit from the elegance of tbe sculpture and intricacy of 
the design. 

An uniform panq>et, with corbel table and cornice, is continued 
all round tbe walla of tbe church over the clerestory and the aisles. 
Attached to an angleof the western buttress of the northern trantept 
is a curious aadent clock, with figures in complete annour, which 
strike tbe hours on a beU. The whole of the oathedial from the 
western fronts esceptiog tho upper parts of the towers on theX part 
of the edifice, to about the middle of the choirt frmn its Edmilaiity of 
style and general uniform character of the architecture, is reputed 
to have been erected by Bishop Joeeline. Before the year ViGi, 
tbe whole of tbe more eastern part of the bulling, together with 
the Lady Chapel, was nearly completed. Tfais is satis&ctorily 
prored frem tbe style of the woifasanshipt as well as frt>m ihe feet 
of Bishop Bitton, who died in 13S4, having been buried in tiie new 
eb^iel of the Virgin Mary; tbe windows, filled with beautJAil 
tracery, are larger than those (J-l^ choir and aisles. The chapter 
bouse was built in the time of Ksbop William de la March. In ibe 
year 1325, it appears that an indulgence of forty days was granted 
to those who contributed towards the new work of this Cathedral. 
The central tower is of this period ; . and it is known thai the 
upper part of the south-western tower was built in tbe reign of 
Bichard 11., before the year' l!I66, at the expenoe of Ksbdp Hare- 
well aad die contribution of the dean and chapter of Wells. The 
same |»«late also liberally gare one hundred marks, towards the 
glarang of the compartments of the western window. The norths 
western tower, above tbe third row of statues, is also known to have 
been bwH by Bidiop Buhwith, from the drcumstance of his arms 
being sculptured on the western front of the tower. 

The total length of the nave is «ne hundred and ninety-one feet, 
its whole breadth, including tbe aisles, is raxty-seveii feet, and 
in height tfais part of the church is sixty-seven feet. The choir is 
about one hundred abd eight feet ki length, and tbe transept 
is one hundred and thir^-five feet in length. Tbe h^ht of tbe 
nave is not so great as that of Salisbury, and there is a considerable 
difference in tbe length; but tbe effect produced on entering it is 

VOL. I. N 
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not devoid of grandeur, in coneequence of ita admirable proportioii 
and complete preservation. The nave ia separated from its aisles 
by ten pointed arches on either ^de ; over each of the usles 'a a 
triforium and clerestory, io one uniform style of arcbitecturet with 
the groining of the ceiling very plain. The lancet arches of the 
triforium, or gallery over the aisleB, are singularly characteristic of 
the early period of the ori^nal woik in tbe Cathedral ;" but the 
windows, boUi of the aisles and clerestory, have evidently been 
altered dnce the reign of Henry III. The muUions are disposed 
in all the windows precisely in the manner which prevailed in the 
time of King Richard 11^ when Bishop Harewell is stated to have 
been engaged in carrying on the work of the CathedraL In the 
great western window of the nave, over the entrance, are remains of 
numerous figures in punted glass ; amongst which were repreeentar 
tions of Jesus Christ, Moses and Aaron, King Ina, Bishop Shrews- 
bury, and Bishop Crichton, the last of whom repaired the window in 
the reign of King Charles IL Painted glass was an almost intUa- 
pensable embellishment required for these \oftj windows, and was 
employed to fill the immense spaces with the splendour of brilliant 
hues which were disposed in various amamental figiires, harmonizing 
in style and character with the architecture of the structure. Attached 
to a window of the clerestory and above the triforinm on the 
southern side of the nave, is a minstrel gallery, with appropriate 
embellishments. 

In the middle of the nave is an ancient marble slab in the pave- 
meat, which is said to cover the remfuns of Ina, king of the West 
Saxons, the reputed founder of the original Church of Wells. 

Bishop Haselshaw, who died in the year 1308, was buried in the 

" In di»tingai«hin([ th« pure lancet ityle of iircliitectnro from luiy other, it 
will be rvident (o the critical obierrer, MfB Mr. DBiUway, in hi* Diicoujiet, that 
the d*coruli*e i»rticle« were ipwingly inlrodaced, anJ that rrgniarity of deaign 
■nda Dimple nn i form ily are itrictly maintained. A moat beautiful inatance «»a the 
naie of St. Mary'a Abbey Church, in York, built between the year. 1»70 and 1»S, 
bnt now dilapidated. There are ensramRa of the aubiect in the " Vetaata Mon«- 
menta," publiahed by the Society of Antiqaariea. P. F. RAbiaion, a dutingaiibed 
architect, eiecnted « very perfect plan and loiat beautiful Jrawinga of the remaloa 
of the chapter house ; the caned ornamenta of which ore apecimena of An^o- 
Nonnan arohitectural iculptnre, that have been pronounced equal to the work of 
any atyle or period. The lame gentleman, who has dcToted much attention to thia 
abbey at York, eomnmnicaled hii reBcarchea to the Inatituta of Britiah Aichitecla, in 
July, 1635. 
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nave, near the altar for the celebration of matins. The slab of 
marble, raxteen feet in length, Btill remains; but the intagliated 
brass with which it was inlaid is irrecoverably lost The episcopal 
figure appears to have been ten feet long. In the southern aisle is 
a large mural monument to Bishop Hooper, who died in 1727. 

Bishop Ralph Erghum, formerly bishop of Salisbury, who died 
in 1400, was buried in the nave. The slab remains, with indents 
of an episcopal figure and two shields, with which the marble was 
ori^nally inlaid. Near it is a tombstone for John Pbreas, who was 
nominated to thb see on the death of Bishop Beckington, but who 
died before his consecration. 

On the northern side of the nave, the Bpace beneath the ninth 
arch from the western entrance is occupied by a monumental chapel, 
erected at the expence of Bishop Bubwith, wherein, after hie 
decease on the 27th of October, 1424, he was buried. He en- 
dowed it with the manor of Bicknoller, and by will appointed three 
priests to celebrate a daily mass here for the good estate of hie soul. 
This bishop also founded an alms house near St. Cuthbert's Church, 
in the city of Wells, and erected a chapel in the Abbey Church of 
St. Peter, at Bath." The monumental chapel is enclosed by an 
hexagonal screen in compartments, in one of which is the door ; the 
lower part is panelled with enriched arches, and is partially open, 
where the mullions are more complicated ; above the screen is a 
bold cornice of wreathed foliage. At the eastern end of the chapel 
in the interior, where the altar formerly stood, are canopied niches, 
now mutilated ; and at the western end are the arms of the see, im- 
paling those of the bishop's own family. 

On the southern ade of the nave, immediately opposite to 
Bishop Bubwith's chantry, is another very beautiful monumental 
chapel, erected by Hugh Sugar, LL.D., treasurer of Wells, in the 
reign of Edward IV., and who died in 1489. The design of this 

" NotwiUialaading there were aix bishops interred within the abbej charcli 
of Bath BDlecedent la Bishop Montagu, who died in 1618, Daniel;, Joha de Viliutn, 
oh. 1133: Godfrey, 1135 ; Robert, 116S ; Reginald FiU Joceline, 1191 ; Sjvaricus, 
1303 ; and Roger, 1347 i beaidps seteral priom of Bath sad Donater, and uiaDy dip- 
tingaitbed penooagee, there are no remaiag, uo trace of an; ancient monuinent 
whateier. Several stone coding have been digcoiered in different parts of the struc- 
ture, and in one laken from nndeineath the pavement of the northern Iransepl was 
fotind a curious chalice, or cap, uwd for the wiae in the eochariat. — Collituon'i Hit. 
larg mndJHtiqvitia o/ tht County qf Soniertelifiire,'iA. i. p. 67- 
n2 
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chapel is nearly mnular to that of the last mentioned, but it is more 
highly enriched. Above the arches of the screen of enclosure is 
a bold aod broad cornice, charged with demi-angels bearing aliields 
of the founder's arms — a pun on his name — three eugar-loaTe% 
surmounted by a doctor's cap : his initials Jlf. Jb. ; and the em- 
blems of Christ's pasfflon. The same initials and arms are repeated 
on shields upon the ceiling in the interior of the chapeL At the 
eastern end are fire niches crowned with turretted canojues, and 
the whole surface of the interior is enriched with architectural 
ornaments very delicately and beautifully wrought Besides these 
two splendid chapels there are very few monumeats, remai^ble as 
works of art, in the nave. Agunst tlie great pillar on the western 
side of tbe above cht^l is a curious stone pulpit, erected by 
Bishop Knight, who died in the year 1547, which Bishop Oodwyn 
says, " he caused to be built for bis tombe."" In front of the pul{nt 
are tbe anna of the bishop, and the following inscription :— 

PREACHE . THOV . THE . WOBDE . BE . FERVENT . IN . SEASON . AHD 

. OVT . OF . SEASOir , REPROVE . REBVK£ . EXHORT . IH . ALL . LONO 

. SVPFEBIKQ . & . DOCTRTNE . 3tIMO.'* 

Bishop William Knight, who erected this pul[ut, was frequently 
employed in embasBiee by King Henry VIII. : he also erected a 
cross in the niarket>-place <^ the <uty of Wells, a desmption of 
ornament now fast disat^iearing. Near the entrance into Uie choir, 
under the great central tower, lies interred Bishop Robert Bumell, 
of tbe banmial family c^ that name, who died at Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, 25th of October, 1292 :" and near the last lies Thomas 
Lovel, sub-dean of Wells, who died in 1524. 

The central tower is one hundred and sixty feet high, and the total 

'* Catalogne of th« Biibops of En^and, p. 3]0. 

" In the nsie of Striiibaiug Cathedral is a criebraled stone pulpit ; bat in tlw 
BDcieot churchei theie wu little preaching, and coaiequentlj but few pulpit* ia 
England before the Refonniition. 

" He WM treaiurei and chancellor of England in tbe reign of Bdnrd I., b; 
whom he vaa mnch eileemed, and eaplof ed in bii Wdih aSkirs. He bnilt a great 
hall on tbe Weitem aide of the epincopal palace at Wella, wbieb wag demoliahed in 
the reign of Edimrd VI. At Acton Bumell, In Sbropihire, are the remaina of a 
caaUe, fonnded b; Bishop Bumell. It la a quadrangular building, with a gqnars 
tower at each comer. In this ca«(la wai a great hall, in which King Bdwwd I. 
held a parliameot in the fear 1983. The' Stalntum de Meroatoribns, enacted here, 
is from that cireumKtance better known u the statute of Aclon Bnraell. Tliis 
hall wa« origballf 183 feet long by 41 feet b breadth, bnt the gabte ends onl; 
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length of the cborch, from east to west) iB about three hundred and 
seventy-oDe feet Under the central tower the sides each contain 
a strong support in form of an insulated arch, which sustains 
another arch, inrerted on its point, all united with the ode pien^ 
and having spandrils perforated with a circle in each, a more 
effectual and sdentific abutment could not have been invented ; that 
for the same purpose in Salisbury Cathedral is slightly (Afferent in 
its plan. As the masove walls of the nave, transept, and choir t^ 
this church, formed substantial buttresses to the exterior of the 
tower pers, these doable arches, with open spandrils^ are cal- 
culated to form an excellent counterpcnse to the lateral pressure ; 
here the support is continued from the base to the top of the pier, ' 
but at Salisbury the abutment appears to act only on a email part 
of it" 

The nave and transept of the church are of the same style of 
architecture^ and of the same date of construction ; but all the 
building eastward of the choir is of a more ornamental and lighter 
style than that to the west, and exhibits greater delicacy in point 
of execution : this part of the church was evidently erected at a 
subsequent period to that of King Henry III. 

At the extremity of the northern transept is a monument in 
memory of Thomas Cornish, provost of Oriel College, Oxford, who 
was precentor and canon readentiary of this Cathedral, and died 
in the year 1513. The western aisle of this transept is used as a 
dock room and vestry. The curious and remarkable clock is said 
to have been made in the reign of Edward IL by Peter Lightfoot, 
a monk of Glastonbury Abbey, about 1325 : its dial not only shows 
the time of day, but the phases of the moon and other astronomical 
ogns, the hours not bdqg maiked by figures and lines, but by 
long and short rays." At the summit of this ancient dock is a 
representation of four or five mounted knights, accoutred for a 
tournament, which, at the time of striking the hours, are put into 
action, and revolve round a centre by means oS machinery attached. 

■* See Plata 3. — Ad inlarioi fiew of ths g;r«nd tnuuept M Saliibniy Cathedral. 

** Soon aftar (lie datr aniigned to tUi complicated dock. King Edward IIL 
iarited olookmakcn from Delft, Id Holland, srantiDB them hit protectioa to exeraiM 
tkeir tnda vithoat molMtation in anj part of hia kingdom. The pendoliuii dook, 
it ia well known, wai the inrention of Chnitiu HD^^eni, a nttire of the Hafoe, 
where he died in ifSOS, mi. 86. 
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At one of the an^eB of thiB transept is also a figure ut a maa seated, 
who, at the hours sod qoartert, stribee a bell. 

In the centre of the southern transept is a font The fimt by 
light belongs only to parish churches, and as a spedal privil^e 
was granted to conrentual churches and monasteries. A door at 
the western extrenutj opens upon the chnst^^ and against the 
southern wall of this transept is a monument of Bishop William de 
la Mardi, who died in the year 1302. His effigy is boldly sculp- 
tured in his episcopal robes, in the act of benediction, and with his 
crosier resting on his left arm. Near this is a dil^dated monoment 
of Joan, Tisconntess L'lsle, who died in 1464 : she was the daughter 
and huresB of Thomas Chedder, and wife of John, nscount L'lsle, 
son of John Talbot, the celebrated earl of Shrewsbury, under whom 
he served in France, and was slain at the iatal battle of Chastillon, 
in 1453. 

In the eastern aisle, which is called St Martin's Chapel, is a 
tomb of John Storthwaite, precentor and chancellor of Wells, who 
died about 1454,: upon it is his effigy, within a recess in the south 
wall. In an adjcdnlng chapel, dedicated to St CaH^us, is a 
monument for Dean Henry Hus^ who died in 1306 : his effigy, of 
alabaster, is in his canonical habit 

Over the choir screen, which is of stone, is die oi^ao originally 
built under the direction of Dean Crichton, in 1664, and repmred 
by S. Grreen, in 1786. On each ude of the chtnr are ax. arches, the 
t^ree westernmost, with the pillars whence they spring, are nmilar in 
their architectural character to those of the nare ; but eastward the 
arches are lighter in appearance and more elegant in proportion. 
The enriched groining (^ the ceiling, the elaborate screen work in 
front of the triforium, tbe stalls and bishoi/B throne, are in excellent 
taste. The altar screen is extremely impropriate and low ; and by 
that means afibrds such a view eastward of the choir, as is rarely 
seen in our Cathedrals; the light clustered pillars supporting the 
richly gnuned ceiling form a beautiful architectural rista, ter- 
minated by a range of large windows, filled with stmned glass, in 
the Lady Cbsf>eL At the eastern end of the Cathedral choir, above 
the altar, is a window divided into many lights by mullions and 
branching i^ (rf varied tracery, also containing stained glass ; the 
beads of the arches to the bays, or grand divisions, are adorned 
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with splendid canopeB radiant with colour} and diq)osed sintably 
to the architectural demgn of the several compartmente of the 
window. 

Od the southem ^de of the chancel ie a beautifiil moaumental 
chapel of Bishop Beckington, who died in 1465; it occupies the 
space beneath one of the arches of the choir, a richly ornamented 
canopy forming the roof, the ceiling of which is adorned with 
pendents^ terminating in small boeses; delicately wrought. Amidst 
all this rich decoration the bishop is represented in alabaster, in 
pontificalibusi upon a lai^ slab; beneatli this figure, lying in 
state, is another e£Sgy, in stone, of a cadaver, or ematnated body, 
such as is not very uncommon on tombs of eccleoaetica, although 
it is rarely seen on monuments of the nobility. The slab is 8U]h 
ported by small pillars and arches, forming a canopy to the cadaver 
below. 

Thomas Chaundler, who was chancellor of this diocese, wrote a 
life of William of Wykeham and dialogues in his praise, addressed 
to Beckington, and describes this bishop as the most elegant man 
of his time) and says that he was possessed of nearly every virtue 
which adorns human nature. Beckington is said to have materially 
increased his fame by a very learned treatise on the Saliqne Law, 
which is now extant; his high reputation recommended him to 
Humphrey! duke of Gloucester, his patron, to whom he held the 
office of chancellor, and it is probable that he was indebted to that 
prince for the aj^intment of tutor to King Henry VI. In the 
year 1443 he was also appointed keeper of the privy seal, but seems 
to have reugned that office in the ensuing year, t&a long services 
were at length rewarded by the wealthy bishopric of Bath and 
Wells b^ng conferred upon him in September, 1443, and he was 
consecrated in the king's new college <^ Eton by the Bishop of 
Zincoln, assisted by the bishops of Salisbury and Llanda£^ on the 
I3th of October, on which day the chapel of the college was hal- 
lowed, and be sang mass in the same. Biskop Beckington must 
have been then nearly sixty years old, and, whether from the 
advanced state of his age, or in consequence of the loss of hia 
patron, the duke of Gloucester, or from a demre to die bishop of 
this diocese, in which he was bom, an ambition neither extras 
ordinary in its nature, nor of uofrequent occurrence, he was never 
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traDslated, but continued bishop of Bath and Wells until bis 
decease." 

Between the two easternmost pillars on &e same mde of the 
choir is a monument of Bishop Still, who died in 1607, erected 
to his memory by his eldest son Nathaniel) with an e^ntaph hy 
Camden. This prelate was long the reputed author of *' Gammer 
GurtoD'e Needle," the first English comedy, but which appears to 
have been originally printed in 1551t when he was no more than 
dght years of age. 

In the northern aisle of the choir are three ancient tomb^ 
ree^)ectiTely ascdgned to Bishops Brithelm, Kinewald, and Alwyn ; 
the first of whom died in the year 973, the second in 976, and the 
last A.D. 1000; but they are all seemingly of subsequent date 
to the building of the present church. 

At the back of the stalls, under the third arch of the choir on 
the same nde, is a tomb ascribed to Bishop Giso, who died in 1006) 
but it must be considered as doubtfid. 

Near the second pillar westward from Uie back (^ the choir is 
s defaced monument of Bishop Ralph Shrewsbury, who died in 
1863; it originally stood within the chcnr, but was removed about 
the time of the Reformation." Between the two next pillars is a 
monument in memory of Bbhop Richard Kidder, D.D., who, 
tt^ether with his lady, was killed in his bed by the fall of a chimney 
stack in the efnacopal palace, during a violent storm on the night 
of the 36th of November, 1703. This monument was erected by 
the bishop's daughter, who is represented by a figure reclining on 
an altar, and contemplating the urns supposed to contwn the ashes 
<^ her parents. 

At the western end of the southern aisle are three episcopal 
effigies of very early execution, which are said to represent Bishops 
Burwold, Ethelwyn, and Brithwyn ; the first of whom died A. D. 

x Ure prdlied to tlie Journal of Biibop Beckington, 1443. 

■1 Biiluip Ralph Shrmribnr; granted lo the prior til the hoapilal of St. Johoi in 
th« cit; o( WeU>> and the Irian of that hoiue, in 13A0, aU the land* and tenemniti 
whereof he had been enfeoDM b; WiUiom de Lottleton, William de Bath, and 
WilUam de Barwardaley, to the end that thej ihoold par a itiptnid of iix iimk* 
■lerliog per annon, la a chaplain to mj maai at the altar of Saint Martin, in tha 
Cathedral Church of Welli, for the ^od eatate of the uid biahop while liring, end 
(or hin aool after hia deeeaie ; and also for the «ml o( John de Somnrton, Sotmerij 
abbot of Mnehelne]', and the louli of all hia taoccMora in that conrent. — ColSiuim'i 
Bitlerf qf SomtntUMrt, rol, iii. p. 408. 
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1000, and the two latter, A. D. 1026. It haa been observed, by 
more than one writer on the subject, that sculptured figures of 
the thirteenth century are superior to similar performances of the 
two succeeding centuries: from this circumstance a conclusion 
arises in direct opporation to the aaeertion that English art was 
derived from France or Italy. Had that been the case, the same 
gradation as in the worbnanship of the parent schools would have 
been apparent ; yet the custom of carving a figure of the deceased 
in bas relief on the tomb seems likely to have been brought from 
Prance, where it was continued in imitation of the Romans. 

Nearly opposite the tomb assigned to Bishop Burwold is that 
of Bishop John Harewell, chancellor of Gascony and chaplain to 
Edward the Black Prince, who died in 1386, and was buried before 
the altar of St. Calixtus. His effigy of alabaster has been much 
defaced; the bishop's mitre is curiously decorated, but the head of 
the crosier, generally of rich workmanship, is gone. 

The monument of Bishop William Bitton, the second bishop of 
Wells of that name, is placed at the back of the cathedral choir, 
between the second and third pillars from the west He died in 
the year 1274. The tomb consists of a marble slab, on which 
is sculptured an episcopal figure in high relief and in the act 
of conferring benediction."* Angels, with censers, performing the 
service of acolytes, fill the spandrils of the ornamented niche, in 
which this bishop is enshrined. 

At the eastern end of the church towards the Lady Chapel is a 
small transept, on the north, called St John's Chapel, in which is a 
monument erected in memory of Bishop Gilbert Berkeley, who 
died in the year 1561. He was very rich, but, adds sir John 
Harrington, "neither chureh nor the poor were the better for it."" 

On the eastern ^de of the same chapel is a monument and 

■> It wu an ancient cuBtom for the bishop, before he received the eacharitt in 
the Mcrifice of the man, to blen tliB people in a rorm of prayer appropriate to the 
Teut of the da;. This Holemn obserratioQ wan made an the fraction of the boat, and 
as that mm the time at which a bleising wai aaked for (he liiing, Mi also it wai the 
ipecial moment whrn on the day of burial the deceued was prayed for by name. 
Tbis bkMing «w giien origiaaOy by the impMition of hands, but, at a later age, 
that eereouny waa diioced, uid the lign of the croaa alone accompanied the 
benediction of the peopi*. See a very intereating ifiiaerlalion by John Gage, Esq., 
on St. ftbelwold'a Benedictional, on iUuminBted M. S. of tbe tenth centary, in the 
UbtarjotWugnoa Ifas Dnke of Dmoasbire.— ^FekaoiEtiria, toL 34. 

" Nuga Aniiguit, 

VOL. I. O 
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effigy of Bishop Robert Orichton, who had been in exile with 
King Charles II. at the Hague, as one of the chapliuns to his 
majesty. He died on the 2l8t of Noveinber, 1672, eet 76. On hb 
monument are the arms of the see of Wells combined with those- 
of Batb. The arms now used by the bishops of Bath and Wells, 
it ia needless to say, are the arms of the see of Wells alone. Near 
this monument is an altar tomb, with a cumbent figure of a priest 
represented in his canonicals, said to be in memory of Dean Forest, 
who died in 1446 ; and some mural tablets of members of the 
Brydges family, formerly of Wells. 

In that part of the small southern transept called St Katherine's 
Chapel is a monument attributed to Bishop William Bitton, who 
died in the year 1264, the first bishop of Weils of that name, and 
is said to have been buried in the chapel of the Vii^n Mary. His 
tomb has unce been removed, and to what part is doubtful. The 
episcopal figure is much mutilated, but had formerly been punted." 

Eastward of this ancient tomb, in the Lady Chi^I, is a very 
light and elegant specimen of monumental architecture, erected to 
commemorate Bishop John Drokensford, keeper of the king's ward- 
robe and privy seal, and midei^treasurer of the royal exchequer. 
This bishop of Wells died at Dogmersfield, in Hampshire, on the 
13th of May, 1329. The altar tomb is surmounted by a canopy, 
conusting of eight buttresses, carried ap in small pinnacles, and 
supporting intermediate highly pointed gables, the crocketed ridges 
of which terminate in ornamental finials ; but there is neither effigy 
nor inscription. Bishop Drokenford's chantry was endowed in 
the year 1328 with ten pounds, payable yearly to three chaplains, 
out of the manor of Middleton and the church of Berrow, near 
South Brent, in Somersetshire. 

The windows of the Lady Chapel are of punted, or rather 
stuned glass, and produce a most beautiful efiect when casting 
their brilliant hues on the fine architectural forms in this part of 
the Cathedral ; but through lapse of time, neglect, and spoliation, 
the windows had become mutilated, and the pieces which composed 

"Thii bishop appears to have been not inatlentiTe to tks worldlj iatereati of 
his fnmilr, manf of whom were in the charcli. William, bU brother's mn, wm made 
archilencoTi of Weill, aad became afterwards biahop. [Uehard BittoD waa pre- 



centor i Nicholas, the bi»hop'» brother, was Ireaiarer ; John Bitton, another brother, 
wu rector of Askbory, in which be was succeeded by Thomas Bitton. There was 
nlM Thomas Bitton, dean of Wells, who was appointed biahop of Eieter, in 1391. 
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the lights have been so ill assorted, apparently without attempt at 
arraDgement, that it is barely possible to describe or even trace 
the subjects represented." Paiuted windows were frequently 
presented by wealthy and pious benefactors, to Cathedrals and 
other churches ; in the early ages this custom was very prevalent ; 
the designs of the large windows very commonly exhibited pictorial 
legends or histories of saints and martyrs, of which a very remark- 
able specimen of beautifiil execution remains in the windows at St. 
Neot's, in Cornwall, and which were lately restored at considerable 
ezpence by the patron of that church. It has been sug^sted 
that the use of stained glass made tbe mullions essential in the 
subdivision of the lights ; it is not improbable that it contributed to 
multiply these ramifications, by which means the various stainings 
were shown to better advantage, and different stories and figures 
would necessarily require separate compartments." In the Lady 
Chapel is an ancient reader's desk, or lettem, as it was called from 
the Latin word leaorium ; it is entirely of brass, and is tastefiiUy 
formed, having ornamental brackets to hold the lights." 

The conventual cloisters on the southern side of the church were 
chiefly the work of Bishop Buhwith, who pre^ded over the diocese 
of Bath and Wells in the reigns of Henry IV., V., and VI. This 
prelate, according to Leland's account, ^in his Itinerary, made the 
whole eastern part of the cloister, with a little chapel beneath, and 

"In (he windawi were theae armj, riz.:— 1. ThsseeofWella; S. The see, 
or prior;, of Bath; 3. Both impaled after the union of the Ket; 4. The lanie, 
qoarterl;; C. tbe deaner; of Weill ; 6. Edward the Confewor; ?■ France and 
EDgland, quarterly; 8. Buhop Harewell; 9. Bishop Knight) 10. Biiihop BeciilDgton; 
II. Shirlav; 12. Lake; 13. Land; U.Pierce; 16, Cornish; Ifl.Swan; 17. Sugar ■ 
18. Forest; with many others, now moKlly defaced — CoUiiuon't Hittaiy qf Samtr. 
letiMre, lol. iii. p. 401. 

"In ■ window of the chettt, behind the high altar of the Abbey of St. Denis. 
near Paris, were fonnerly ten circular piecoa of painted ^um, representing the first 
CriuBde, patupnttheeipeDceofAbbot Sugar, prime minister of Louis VII., king 
ofFrence, contemporary with onr kings Henry I. and Stephen of England, and in 
one there waa tbe poitiut of the abbot hlmielf. They are all engraved in Mont- 
fancon's great work, the " Monumens de la Monarchie f mncoiite," published 
between the years 1729 and 1733, when they most probably were in existence, but 
they appear to have been destroyed during the great Revolution in France in 1790. 

" The following extract from Undal't BMors of tks Abbey of Bietiam will 
explain the me of the lettem at an early period :— "Thomas de Malberge, sacrist 
of the abbey, during the time of King Henry III., made a reading desk, about the 
year 1216, behind the choir, which the church bad not before, and appointed slated 
readings to be held near the tomb of St. WiLiius. 
o2 
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ft great library over it, having twenty-liTe windowe on each ade. 
The weBtem ude of the cloisters wae erected at the expence of the 
munificent Beckington, together with what, in the laoguage of that 
time, was a goodly school, the schoolmaster's lodgings, and an 
exchequer OTer it* having twenty-fire windows towards the area. 
The same prelate also began to build the southern aide of the 
cloisters, but Thomas Henry, who was treaaurer of Wells and 
archdeacon of Cornwall, finished the structure, strictly adhering to 
the style and execution of the original work. The northern ode is 
bounded by the southern wall of the church, and there is no am- 
bulatory or other building on that side. Towards the area the 
arches of the cloister ore si^ported by a series of graduated 
buttresses, between every two of which is a mullioned window, the 
tracery of which is disposed with taste. In the central area is the 
ancient lavatory, or bath of the monks, a fine specimen of one of the 
acconmiodations of conventual arrangement; the water is walled 
round, but it is open at the top, and a pointed archway door affords 
admittance to a descent of three or four steps ; on one ude is a square 
recess or ambrey, for keeping the linen used in washing, and the 
water is constantly running under an arch at the fortheet end, whence 
it afterwards passes through the tnty." 

Over the eastern cloister, and communicating with the southern 
transept by a stfurcase Id the buttress, is a long room, forming an 
anti-room to the library, one of the most ancient book rooms in the 
kingdom ; it is well garnished with old folios chiefly, it is behoved, 
on divinity : the cases are all coeval with the room, and are exceed- 
ingly curious, although rude in their constructioD." 

In the northern aJsle of the chcor, immediately eastward of the 
transept, is an entrance to an arcade leading to the crypt of the 

** There ia mi etdbing of thii rer; cniioni, and it is.believed. Unique nccom- 
panimeDl to the conTentnal cloialer !n Carttr'i Andent Areiittctwe t^ Sttgland. 

"Everr monailery la the kiBgdom hwl snob an spartmeiit, oiled a (criptoriiiin, 
where their miuic and their nueulu were multiplied b; menDii ai copying, ■ practice 
of veij nncient lue. Ir ia staled thai Aleinnder, blabop of JcrDaaleni, in the eut; 
part of the third c«ntDT7 after Cbriil, built a library there, for the purpose of pre- 
ferring Ihe epiatlei of learned eccleaiaitica, wrillen one to another, and aleo (heir 
conmienfarieB on the Holy Scriplnrea. Origen, an illMtriouB fiilher of the church, 
vaa asmted in writing hia admirable worki by more than aeven ootartea appointed 
for hia me, who, every one in his tarn, wrote that which he uttered and an many 
more •criienen, together with maidena well eierciaed and praclined in peaning, who 
were to write copiea. — Sav^gt'i Librarian. 
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chapter-house :" this part of the Cathedral, it ia generally stated, 
WHS erected in the time of Bidiop de la March, a great favourite 
with King Edward I., who was treasurer of England at the time of 
bis appoiotmeut to this see, in die year 1293. The chapter faouee 
is octangular upon the plan, and is about fifty-three feet in diameter. 
At the angles are elegantly formed huttreases, presenting a salient 
an^e, instead of the usual flat surface in front, and perforated for 
water spouts, which are conducted through the open months of 
Ikms, and are terminated with crocketed pinnacles ; the whole space 
between each support of the structure, exoeptiog on the side next 
to the church, being occtqued by laige and beautiful mnllioned 
mndows admitting rast light to tlie interior. An open par^iet 
suTTOunda the upper part 

The ancient sacristy or crypt, an arched room forming the base* 
ment of the chapter house, is exceedingly curious in its architectural 
detail ; the raulting is about 15 feet m hdght The immense 
groins or ribs of the arches all verge towards a centjal octagonal 
{Her, to which, on its several faces are attached slender cylindrical 
shafts, having very large cajHtats and bases. From these shafts the 
ribs take their spring and centre in eight other pillars of a masuve 
character, with lai^ moulded c^tals; hence the arches, all of the 
pmnted style, are carried to small diafls connected with the outer 
walls c^ the edifice. The effect of this dispomtion of the lullara in 
the vaulting produces a great variety of perspective and a pleaang 
degree of intricacy in the view from any part of the room. 

In this oypt or sadisty is a very curious old record cheat of oak, 
strongly bound with iron ; and formerly there hung from the ceiling 
a very ungular and aninent wooden lantern, which has been removed 
to the bishop's palace. 

One of the peculiarities of Wells Cathedral is the approach to 
the chapter room, immediately above the crypt, and the floor of 
which is about twenty feet above the pavement in the northern 
lusle of the church. The access is accomplished by a noble ffight 
of stone steps of considerable width, which, afW being turned 
eastward towards the chapter room, are continued up to the still 
higher level of the glazed loft or gallery of communication with the 

■° The nnial mpproach to tke conTentoal chapter liaose wu from the clouteri. 
Wellj is believed to BBbrd a liagnlar ioataaee of deviation fiom that uriuigemeBt. 
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Ticare' close, a building vbich occupies a large space of ground on 
the northern »de of the Cathedral, and was built for the accom- 
modation of the choral members of the church." 

There is scarcely any edifice of the kind in the whole kingdom 
more worthy of attention 'than the chi^r house of Wells." 
The octagonal form which has been adopted for the ground plan 
is extremely beautiful, and its elaborate style of decoration is no 
less calculated to display its architectural deagn to the greatest 
advantage. This building, the work of an architect of high and 
cultivated taste, appears to have been commenced in the reign of 
Edward I. According to Bishop Godwyn," the chapter honse, 
denominated " a stately and sumptuous work," was built in the 
time of Bishop de la March, treasurer of England, in that king's 
raga; but the expence, we are informed, was defrayed by the 
contributions of well-disposed people. Its erection waa most 
probably carried on during the succeeding reigns of Edward 11. 
and Edward III., but there is no record which evinces the date of 
its completion. The earlier style of architecture is most con- 
8[ncuou8 to the crypt or sacristy, beneath the magnificent chapter 
room; the insulated cluster of shafts, in the centre of the chamber, 
rest oD a broad plinth of solid masonry, and are about twenty feet 
in height ; all the capitals of the pillars which form the cluster are 
enriched with sculptured foliage in excellent taste. Hence the 
numerous ribs of the groined ceiling take their spring, and divei^ 
into a variety of tracery, the creation of a richly fumiahed fancy. 
These ribs are entirely carved into extremely light conjoined 
mouldings or members, which spread over the whole roo^ pro- 
ducing a delightful efiect, and are ornamented at every transverse 
intersection by a sculptured knot of wreathed leaves. The 

■1 Mr. Dollaway orerlooked Ihia instance, wlien h« »a.jt Ihat the chapter hoiuei 
are always approBched from the oloiitera. — Diioomtt*, p. 190. 

" The chapter hoiue of Southwell Muidter, in NottlngluiRishire, i< almoit of 
equal interest, and was erected ahoul the lame period. It ii beautifntly light and 
DTSceFul in ita enrichmoaU ; nround Ihia room are atallx for aizteen prebendaries, 
and the prior of Thargartoa alio claimed a right to a atalL Southwell Church 
eoDtaini (he monumeota of fire archbishops of York, The chapter honsea at York, 
Lincoln, sod Salisbur;, atf all bnilt on the same octBgooal pUa oi that of Wells, 
bat York ii without the central pillar ; Lincolu is the lai^eat, but waa equalled id 
nie b; that of Westminster. In the last the parliament at Engtaod Crequenlly sat, 
but it is DOW used for the depoaitioD of public record*, and is divided into two stories. 

» Catalogue of the Bishops of Eagland. 
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plinth or hase of tbe outer walla is disposed in a continued seat 
appropriated to a series of fifty-ooe etalle, respectively belonging 
to the dean and prebendaries of the Cathedral, who constitute tbe 
chapter oS the bishop. The stone canopies of the stalls at the back 
of the seat rise more than ten feet to the eill of the aurronnding 
windows, and the whole height of this beautiful room, from the 
pavement to the soffit of the arch of the ceiling, is more than 
forty feet 

The lai^ windows of the chapter bouse are divided by mullions 
into four lights or openings of equal height, but without transoms 
or cross dividons, and the headings of the pointed arches are 
disposed in three circles of different sizes, the central circles b«ng 
much the largest The light admitted by these ample mndows 
was doubtless originally tempered by variegated quarries of stained 
glass, in veiy geaeral use at the time of the completion of this 
building. The grandeur of the room was necessarily increased in 
proportion te the absence of glare, the Btained glass of the windows 
must have reflected a sombre lustre on the highly ornamental 
architecture, while the various colours diSused over the room 
formed a happy contrast with the grey tint of the walls, giving an 
tur of solemnity to its whole aspect In its present state there are 
few parts of the Cathedral arrangement that more forcibly interest 
the viator. # 

The vicars' dose or collie, northward of the chapter house, is 
a connected range of building in perfect unison with the Cathedral, 
surrounding a spadous court yard ; this edifice is remarkable as a 
specimen of architectural taste, being extremely well adapted to 
the character of its atuation. At the southern end of the court, 
nearest to the Cathedral, is a dining hall, with a buttery and other 
conveniences suitable to the purposes of the college. The portal, 
or entrance into the close is upon the south, and at the northern 
extremity of the court is the usual appendage' of a chapel, with a 
small library over }t, for the use of the vicars; between these 
two buildings, which are not without architectural decoration, ore 
twenty dwelling houses ranged on either side of the court, and 
correqK>nding in style and character with the hall and chapel at 
the extremities of the quadrangle. Thb close almost rivals the 
celebrated foundation of Cardinal Beaufort, at the village of St 
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Cross, Bear the City of Winchester, or that of St Katheiine's 
Hospital, founded by Eleanor of Provence, queen of Henry IH. It 
owes its institution and endowment to Walter de Hull, archdeacon 
of Bath, aud one of the conone of this Cathedral, who granted 
messuages and land in the dty of Wells for the purpose of pro- 
viding a reffldence for thirteen chantry prieatfl, who officiated in the 
Cathedral. 

For the better regulation of these chaplains, Bishop Shrewsbury, 
in the year 1347, made certain statutes, and the very next year 
proceeded with his improvement of the original plan by erecting 
a new collie for the better accommodation of the ncare and 
choristers, adding considerably at the same time to its endowments. 

The vicars choral, in this church, were first appointed in the 
year 1237 by Bishop Joceline de Wells, who ordfuned one to 
every canon or prebendary, to supply their turns in chanting and 
celebrating divine service. 

The vicars' college or close of the vicare choral of this 
Cathedral was afterwards much augmented by Bishop Beckington 
who is sometimes called the founder. At the Reformation this 
institution escaped in a great measure the general suppresmon of 
religious societies. Queen Elizabeth, in 1591, refounded it, and 
by charter appointed the number of members to be not less 
than fouEteen, nor more than twenty ; but the institution bas been 
much injured and diverted &om its ori^nal purpose. Upon the 
wall, over a door leading to the hall steps, was formerly a picture 
representing the vicars kneeling before the bishop, and addressing 
him in that humble posture. The vicars, after their re-establish- 
ment by Queen Elizabeth, placed another [octure in their dining 
hall, commemorative of the enlarger and refomider of th^ collie. 
In the windows of this hall is yet remaining the name of Pomroy, 
one of the benefactors to the college ; and on the mantel-fHece <^ 
the same room is a carved scroll, bearing this inscription : — 

Xn ■ btittli , fvttiiui . fttAtKtii . tamrnttCVKtum . Bominam ■ 

)ftictiw . Vmnrv . ftun . Mbtt . flcni. Stncn. 

On the houses are the arms of the see of Bath and Wells, the 

arms and devise of Bishop Bet^ington, and those of his three 

executors, Hugh Sugar, his chancellor, John Pope, a canon, and 

Kchard Swan, provost of the church (^ Wells. 
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The diocese of Rochester, the smallest of any in England, is 
situated in the western division of the county of Kent, and is 
separated from that of Canterbury chiefiy by tlie Medway ; hut there 
are sereral parishes belonging to this see eastward of that river, 
its natural boundary being the TheyBC or Teise, a small stream, 
which, after taking its course through the villages of Hunton and 
C^lingham, falls into the Medway at Yalding. A bishopric, with 
a college of secular priests, was founded at Rochester, in the reign 
of Ethelbert, the Anglo>Saxon king of Kent, soon after Augustine 
the monk had landed in the isle of Thanet, and preached the gospel 
at Canterbury. The college was endowed with land, southward of 
the city, appropriately named Priestfield, but its revenue was small. 
A church was begun to be erected A.D. 600, and was finished four 
years afterwards, when it was dedicated to the honour of God and 
the apostle St. Andrew.' Rochester was almost destroyed in the 
year 676 by Ethelbert, king of Merda, and the dty suffered greatly 
during the invaaons of England by the Danes in the ninth century ; 
but it appears to have recovered its importance in the reign of 
Athelstan, when there were three mint masters, two who super- 
intended the king's coinage, and one who superintended that of the 
bishop. 

The Cathedral Church, which was one of the earliest buiit in 
England after the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, had become 
dilapidated in the rngn of William the Conqueror.* 

> Kmg Elhelbert'a choicli wu dedicated lo SU Andrew, out of respect U> Ihe 
monutery of St. Andrew, nl Rome, whence Anguitiae and the other monka vere 
sent by Pope Oregoiy to concert the Anglo-Saxons. — See puj/e 17 anU. St. Andrew 
■uffered mutfrdom, A.D. 69, at Pstrs, In Achnia, by haTing been fsitened with 
cordt to a ciosa, composed of two pieces of timber crossing each other, in the Corm 
of the letter X. The relics al llie apostle were cnrried lo Scotland by St. Rule, 
A.D. 3C9, and were deposited in a cliarch built In honour of him where now (he city 
of St. Acdrew stands, and part oF the cross was carried to Brussels by Philip Ihe 
Good, who, in honour of l(, instituted the order of Ihe tiolden fleece, which bears 
(or a badge St. Andrew'i cross, or the cross of Bargundy. 

* Agreeably to received naage, tVilliam of Normandy is called Ihe Conqueror, 
bul it is believed there is not a single instance in the whole of Doomsday Book, one 
of the principal records of England, lo sanction such a tide. It is Ihere nniformly 
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Gundulf, a monk of the royal abbey of Bee, near Rouen in 
Normandy, was consocratod bishop of Rochester, by Lanfranc, 
archbishop of Canterbury, on March 19, 1077. He was a prelate 
not fio much diBtinguished for his eminence in learning as for hie 
remarkable industry and unwearied zeal in promoting the interest 
of the church. Bishop Gundulf removed the secular canons from 
the priory of St Andrew, and replaced them with monks of the 
Benedictine order. He at the same time conveyed to them part of 
the estates belonging to the see. Out of these manors the bishop 
reserred to himself and biB succesaorB a right to certain articles of 
providon, to be delivered annually at the bishop's palace, on the 
fesUral of St. Andrew, uijder the name of senium, or a token of 
hospitality.' The cliupis of the bishops to the xenium were often 
contested by the monks, and afterwards the bishops consented to 
receive a composition in money instead of the provisions in kindi 
the com being always estimated at th6 current price. 

Bishop Gundulf, by the assistance of his patron, Archbishop 
Lanfranc, acquired money sufficient to rebuild his Cathedral Church 
and enlarge the priory, and, although he did not live to complete the 
entire work he had undertaken, he laid the foundation of the future 
prosperity of his see. 

The present church, like most of the very ancnent ecclesiastical 
edifices, is in its plan an . improvement on the Ba»licae of Rome, 
and is built in the real form of the cross of Christy with a massive 
square tower at the point of intersection.' 

The interior space westward of the cross, on the plan, was the 

■tated Pott jiiam Bex vfiiil in AngUajn—ODca the king (rrived in En^aml— we 
HeoBliall's Doomsday, 4to, 1799. 

■ Tbe record In printed in R^iatrum RoBenw, a collection of ancient charter* 
necesKBrf for illustrsling the ecclenisstical Kislorj and antiquities of the Dioceie and 
Cathedral Church of Rochester, by John Thorpe, London, 17G9, fol, 

' Mr. Hope, In chapter 23 of his elegnnt work on urchilectare, ha* deno- 
minated our early architeelurp Lombard, aa eipresaing the place in which thin tjtlKia 
of Latin church architectm-B was first mstured. He ^dopta it in preference not only 
to that of Saxon, firat gi^en to it in England, but equally in preference lo that of 
Norman, subsequently conferred upon it, «hich only describes the least and most 
circumHcribed continental province whence this archilectore waa more proximately 
wafled to the British shore. In Lombardy, says Mr. Hope, the croaaing of the na»e 
and tranaepla generally rises into an octagonal copoU ; this we see likewise in France 
and Germany. In England, the church bnilt in the seventh century by St. Wilfrid, at 
Hexham, in Norlhamberland, ia described by Richard, its prior, as being furnished 
with a round lower or cupola, from which proceeded four aisles i and West Dereham 
Church, in Norfolk, still offers an ocla(?onBl tower or cupola. 
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nave, or body of the church, which, by the apostolical conBtituUonB, 
represented the ship of St. Peter, and preserved its name,* Thi3 
part of our Cathedral Churches seldom fails to produce a sublime 
effect by the ample grandeur of its outline and general amplitude 
of dimenriong ; the space eastward of the cross, called the choir in 
allu»on to the choral service performed in it^ is in the earliest edifices 
disproportionately short The transept, a part of the church shorter 
than the nave, and running north and south on the plan, is fire- 
quently called the cross ; it will be observed that the choir does not 
extend to the outer walls, but is situated between the {ners, and the 
aisles serve aa passages to the Lady Chapel, almost always erected 
eastward of the high altar. The usles of the transept are generally 
separated into distinct chapels by ornamental screens. The prin- 
cipal part of the nave of Rochester Cathedral, an interesting 
specimen of Anglo-Norman arcbitectnre, is supposed to have been 
built by Bishop Gundul^ one of the most celebrated men of his 
time ; amongst the prelates of the early Norman reigne were many 
possessed of consummate skill in architecture, which, dded by their 
munificence, was applied to the rebuilding of their Cathedral 
Churches.' The nave of Rochester is more ancient than that of 
any Cathedral in the kingdom, and still retiuns most of the peculiar 
featares of the style in which it was ori^nally built. The alterations 
by which the appearance has been most affected are the enlarging 
of &e western window and the raifflng of the roof.' 

Bishop Qundulf removed the remuns of his predecessors who 
had been buried in the old church into some part of his new fabric, 
which he caused to be completed for that purpose. He enclosed 

* Hope'i Histoncul EsiBy on Architeetare, 183S, p. B8. 

' No leH than fifteen ot the t«eDt;-two Enj^ah CathedraU >tiU ntiia cod- 
liderable parts, which are nndoabtedly ot Norman erection, th» several datei of which 
are aicertained. With equnl extent and magnificence many ot the chorchei betongiag 
to the greater ■l>be}'ii vere conntmcted in this era. Few indeed have eteaped their 
general demoUlion h1 the Reformation. — DaUatfai/'g Digoeune* oh jirciHtcture, 
pp. 33 and 35. 

' Hiahop Gnndulf'i chapel, in the white tower of London, affords perhaps the 
only instance of an Anglo-Nonnnn bailding covered b; the original vanlliag. This 
chapel, fifty feet by forty in dimension, with aisles separated by an arcade, occupies 
the entire space from the second floor to the roof; the vaulting of its centre is semi. 
ciroolar, coved at the eulern end, bat the impress of the frame-work or centering 
wni either csrerolly avoided in the erection, or was afterwards chiselled or rubbed 
down. This chapel, one of the finest and most perfect sptcimens of the Norman 
style of arcbilectnre, now eitnnt in this conntry, was dedicated to St, John th* 
E vaagelist, and iit now used as a record office. 
p 2 
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the remains of Paulmus, the third bishop of this see, for whom he 
procured canonization, in a Bhrine of alver, at the expence of 
Archbishop Lanfranc: the number of rich ofFerings subsequently 
made at this shrine proved a fund of wealth to the church and 
monastery. St Ithamar, the first English bishop of this see, died 
A.D. 655 : his remains were afterwards enshrined in the new church 
by Bishop John, about the year 1 130, and the priory contwied a 
legend of bis miracles. 

Gundulf exchanged with Odo, bishop of Bayeux and earl of 
Kent, some church land for three acres without the southern wall 
of the city of Bx)chester. Earl Odo ia also said to have granted to 
the monks ground for a vineyard, the same which is now called 
" The Vines." By several charters it t^tpears that the monke bad 
a vineyard thereabouts.' 

King William the Conqueror, at his death, is said to have ^ven 
one hundred pounds and his royal robe to the Cathedral Church of 
Rochester as a proof of bis regard for Bisbop Gundulf, who, b^g 
of great celebrity as an architect, had been employed by the king in 
Erecting the buildings in the tower of London. 

When King William Rufiis ascended the throne, Bishop Gundulf 
obtuned several grants in &vour of tbe church of Rochester, and 
from that king's successor, Henry L, he procured many priril^es for 
the monks of St. Andrew's priory. In the grant of a fair to the 
city, held on the festival of St. Paulinus, the monks had permisfflon 
to vend their merchandize after the king and his servants. 

Amongst other munificent acts. Bishop Gundulf founded an 
hospital at Chatham, dedicated to St. Bartholomew, an endowment 
still existing under the patronage of tbe dean and chapter of the 
Cathedral. He also founded and endowed a nunnery at Mailing, 
near Maidstone, tlie remains of which building attest its Anglo- 
Norman origin. The bishop also repaired the caetle-walls of 
Rochester and founded the tower which bears his name, one of the 

' la aome of the old leaaeii there is mentiaa of conaiderable qiuntitiea of black- 
berries delivered by the tensiits of the biahap, which were Dwd to colour the wine 
mfldi! from grapes growing in thia viaeynrd. Id parte of the weald of Kent the vioe 
atill grows wild in the bedgea, and evidence of the vine baring formeil; flourished in 
England, ii found in man; namea of placeai oi the Vineyard, Dear Gloiiceeter, and 
the Vinejard, in Herefordahire, althoogh it haa been maintained that the tineyards of 
England were the apple orcharda, and the wine, cider. The whole proceei of planting, 
pruning, stamping, and preaaing of vines, was repretenled in an aneienl itained glaaa 
window, formerly in ■ houfe at Chilwell, near Notiinghiun. 
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finest renuuns of antiquity in the kingdom. Prom a compariBon of 
this tower and the keep of the tover of London, also built by him, 
with those of earlier construction, Gundulf is considered to have 
invented that description of casUe architecture in vhich the lofty 
artifidal mound was not deemed essential. The towers erected by 
Gundulf are very lofty, and contfun four separate floors, the portal 
or entrance being many feet above the ground. His great merit 
condsted in various architectural stratagems, . by which aa mneli 
security was g^ven to bia towers as by real strength.* 

Rochester castle is interesting from its extent and the great 
preservation of its walls, the masonry of which is very good. King 
James I., in the year 1610, granted this castle to Sir Anthony 
Weldon, of Swanscombe, whose descendants have demolished 
the interior for the sake of the timber, but the walls defy de- 
struction. 

Bishop Gundulf after having held the see of Rochester thirty- 
two years, during the reigns of William 1. and XL and Henry I,, 
ched on the 7th of March, 1107, and was buried before the high 
altar in his own CathedraL 

Radulf^ his successor, being appointed archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1114, Emulf, abbot of Peterborough, was advanced to the see 
of Rochester. This bishop also was an architect, and erected the 
chapter houses both of Peterborough and Rochester. He was a 
great benefactor to the priory of St. Andrew, and built the refectory 
and dormitory of the convent Bishop Emulf is supposed to have 
been the author of " Teztus Rofienms," a manuscript relating to 
the early history of his Cathedral. He died in the year 1 134. 

The Cathedral of Rochester was entirely completed during the 
prelacy of his successor Jc^n, archdeacon of Canterbury, who was 
advanced to this see in 1 125. The dedication of the church was 
celebrated on Ascension Day, the 7th of May, 1130, in the presence 
of King Henry I., many of the nobility and prindpal dignitaries of 
the church, including the aichbiabop of Canterbury, eleven English 
and two Norman bishops." During the ceremony a dreadful fire 

* Ricknun's Ditcriminition of Styles in Architeclnre, p. 187, Hnd DaUawaj'i 
Diiconnei, p. 37^. 

>° Biihop Jobn, who built the eharch of Priiutabiuj, about two miles northward 
rronl^th is city , granted it to the Cathedral, (or the porpuaeof sapplfingthewax tapen, 
which bDiat conlinuBlly on the high allar. 
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broke out la the city, and tlie new churcli was seriously damaged. 
A Himilar finte befell it iu tbe year 1137, and again in 1379. 

In tbe year 1 185, the thirty-Becond of the retgn of Heniy IIL, 
Gilbert Glanville, who had been archdeacon of LJseux, in Noi^ 
nuuidy, was appointed bishop of Rochester. He was a patron of 
architecture, and beddes building the palace, he rebuilt the cloisters 
of the monks vith stone, and provided an organ for the church. 
The bishop, in 1197, exchanged Lambeth, in Surrey, then the pro- 
perty of this see, with Hubert Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, 
reserving out of the exchange a part of the land, on which he erected 
Kochester-place, a manaon fit for the reception of the bishops of 
Kochester whenever they came to attend parliament." 

Bishop Glaaville, for many years, was involved in a controversy 
with the prior and monks of the convent, and during this period, it 
is stated, that the ^Iver plates covering the shrine of St. Paulinos, 
were converted by the monks into money ; they were, however, at 
last compelled to submit to their diocesan. These disputes con- 
siderably retarded the progress of the reconstruction of those parts 
of the Cathedral Church which bad been destroyed by the fire. 

The choir rebuilt under the direction of William de Hoo the 
sacristy was first used at the consecration of Bishop Sandford, oo 
the 9th of May, 1227. All the eastern part of the church is recorded 
to have been rebuilt with the large gitia bestowed at the shrine of 
St. William of Perth, an alleged martyr, whose canonization was 
procured by Bishop Lawrence de St. Martin; his body was then 
removed firom the choir, where it had been originally buried, to the 
northern transept, and a rich shrine erected to his memoty. This 
derice procured a fund of wealth to the church, which continued 
productive for almost three hundred years. 

Hamo de Hythe, prior of the convent of St. Andrew, who had 
been chaplun to his predecessor, Bishop Woldam, was appointed 
bishop of Rochester in the year 1316, but he was obliged to wait two 
years and a half before his consecration, which was not performed 
till 1319. This prelate was confessor to King Edward 11., and a 

■> Slangate lUin, at Lambeth, vrert conihrncted by Biafanp Shepef , in I3S7, iot 
the conienienee of hiouelf nnd retians in cruaaiog the Thamea to Weslminiter. The 
lut biihapK or Rocheiter, who reiided at Lnmbeth, were Biihopi FUher and Hilile;. 
The palace afterwnrdt fell into the handii of King Henry VlII-> who exchanged it vith 
the biihop of Carllale for certain hontes in the Strand. 
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TeTy great benefactor to the Cathedral. In the year 1348, id cod- 
juDCtioa with Prior Shepey, who was afterwards bishop, he caused 
the masdve central tower of the church to be raised higher and 
covered with lead. Four new bells were at the same time placed in 
the tower, which were named DunataD, Paulin, Itbamar, and 
Lanfranc Bishop Hamo de Hythe also rebuilt the shrines of St 
Michael, St. Paul, and St Ithamar, of marble and alabaster, to 
contain (heir sacred relics; and presented to the church a magni- 
ficent nutre, which had once belonged to Archbishop i. Beckett He 
rebuilt the refectory of the convent, and a manmon at Trotteadiff, 
or Trosley, one of the bishop's palaces, near Maidstone. The great 
hall of the episcopal palace at Hailing was also erected by Biah<q» 
Hamo de Hythe." 

In the year 1326, as King Edward IL was returning from Leeds 
castle, then the seat of Lord Badlesmere^ steward of the royal 
household, he was met by the bishop of Rochester, near Bozley, 
who, after attending the king to his palace at Rochester, conducted 
the sovereign part of the way towards Gravesend. 

At the dissolution of reli^ons houses, the priory of St. Andrew, 
at Rochester, was surrendered in 1542 to the king ; and by a new 
charter, g^-anted in Jane, 1542, the church, with pert of the estates 
of the dissolved priory and other posseaaons, were vested for ever 
in a new establishment coDEosting of a dean, edx prebendaries, six 
.minor canons, a deacon, sub-deacon, nx lay clerks, eight choristers, 
mth a master and grammar master, twenty scholars, two subsa- 
crists, and six bedesmen. The last prior Walter de Boxley, was ap- 
pointed the first dean after the granting of the charter. 

The precnncts of the Cathedral iq>pear to have formerly occupied 
nearly half the area within the walls of the city. There were three 
gates leading into this liberty : the cemetry gate, which opened from 
the Market Cross upon the western front of the church ; St Wil- 
liam's gate led from the High-street to the porch on the northern 
front of the transept j and the prior's gate, towards the vineyard, on 
the southern aide of the church. The only part of the conventual 
buildings now remaining are the porter's lodge, and fragments of 
walls wrought up in other edifices. The site of the bishop's palace, 

" A gatehouae and conaiderable rcmsiai of the hill and chapel arc fet itaqding ; 
it u sitoBted rtn Ihe b&nki ol the Hedwif, Bbont four milei from Rochwtn. 
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which had been rebuilt by Biahop Love, in the year 1459, is now 
occupied by a row of bouses. The deanery is atuated where 
the prior's lod^ng formerly stood, with its gardens extending 
south-eaeitward. 

The Cathedral of Rochester, like every other in the kingdom, 
Bufiered much injury at the time of the Reformation, in consequence 
of the rage which then prevailed for destroying every thing deco- 
rated with a cross. To such an extent was it carried that Queen 
Elizabeth, in the second year of her reign, found it necessary to 
issue a proclamation against persons guilty of the offence, and to 
give greater weight to her determination, agned each copy with her 
own autograph." 

The fory of the popular party, during the civil war, was extended 
to tbia Cathedral, although it certainly suffered less frran their un- 
reasonable bigotry, than some other sacred edifices." The altar 
was then removed into a lower part of the church, and its enclosure 
broken down. 

The choir was repaired in the year 174% at which time the 
pavement was relaid with Bremen and Portland stone alternately 
disposed. The stalls for the dean and prebendaries were recon- 
structed, and the bbbop's throne was erected at the expence of 
Bishop Wilcocks, who had been one of the chaplains in ordinary of 
King George I., and preceptor to the young princesses^ daughters 
of the prince of Wales, afterwards King George II." An extenave 
repair was commenced in the year 1827, and conducted imder 
the direction of Mr. Cottiogham, from funds supplied wholly by the 
dean and chapter ; a more carefid and attentive architect could not 
have been selected, as the result has amply proved in a more cot^ 
rect restoration of the architectural peculiarities of this very ancient 
Cathedral than is usually exhibited. 

» Fuller'i Church Hutory, book U. p- 66, 

" The Lords and Commoa* nrdained that in ill chnrchra snd chnprli the altar 
tnblei of atone ihould, before the Ist of November, 1643, be utlerly tnken nwii; nod 
demoliahfd, and that all rail* which had been errcted before any altar shonld be taken 
away. Tbey bUo ordered Ihnt all taper*, candleaticke, and boiins, be removed, and 
all crucifUea, oro^sei, images, and picture! of any one or more persons of the 
lanctity or of Ihe Virgin Mary, and all irnagen or pictures of laints or superstition* 
inscriptions, should be token away and defaced. Visitors were al the same time 
appointed under a warrant from the Earl of Manchester for demolishing superstitious 

■* He was also dean of VVeslminHter, and ia hii time the weatei^n front of the abbey 
church of Westminster was restored and the towers completed, from designs by Sir 
Christopher Wren. 
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The church stands at a short distance southward from the High- 
street of Rochester, and eastward from the ancient castle ; the walls 
of the Cathedral prednct running parallel with the castle ditch. It b 
a huilding which exhibits specimens of architecture of four distinct 
eras; the nare and western front were chiefly the work of the 
Norman Bishop Gimdulf, as well as a massive bell tower, which 
stands between the transepts on the northern side, and bears his 
name. The northern aide of the western transept was built by the 
monks Richard de Eastgate and Thomas de Meopham, subsequent 
to the fire which happened in the year 1 179 ; and the southern side 
by the monk Richard de Walden, about the year 1200. The choir 
and eastern transept were erected in the reign of Henry IlL by 
William Hoc, sacrist of the church, with the produce of ofierings 
made at the shrine of Saint William. 

The western front of the Cathedral, one of the most perfect 
specimens of early Anglo-Norman architecture, was constructed 
with consummate ability at a period when the art bad arrived 
at a high point of perfection. The central doorway is formed 
by a very beautifiilly recessed semi-circular arch, composed of 
enriched mouldings, and supported by four pillars, the capitals 
of which confflst of wreathed foliage, with birds and animals 
introduced." The pillars are annulated, or encircled by ornamental 
bands, and rise from a plain plinth, which has possibly been 
constructed in the room of an enriched base which had become de- 
cayed. Two of the pillars take the form of caryatides, and present 
statues of King Henry L and hb queen Matilda, the daughter of 
Malcolm III., king of Scotland, without question two of the most 
ancient statues remaining in England. The figure of the king holds 
a sceptre in his right hand, and in hb left a book. The queen is 
represented holding a scroll, typical of the grants made to the priory 

'* The cnpiUlB of the pillnri at the Lombardic style were in genernl com- 
poiitiona of gcrolls nnd ToliBge dilTering from and mach lest bold thui thooe ot the 
■ncirnts, oT witre combiniitioTK of animiiLi and banian bcini^, aometimes ilnrply 
imitated from Nature, in other in»tnnc«> moDsleri and grotesque. Of the fp'oloque 
sort many carioni specimen* me enomerated in Hope'i " Hittoncal Esiay oa 
Architecture," oi eriaUnK in Italj', France, and OerniMy. In Enf[lnnd Ih^ 
moat remarkable art thove In the nndercroft o( the Cathedral of CanterbnTy, 
and in St. Gr^mbald'a crTpt, at OxTnrd. Behind the altar of RomaeT eharch, in 
Hampshire, are several pillar* with acalptnred eapitsla, two of which are hiatorieat, 
and record on scrotla the name of the architect, ROBERT . ME . FECIT. TheM 
last mentioned capitals are deacrihed in the "Arohaeologia," toIb. xir. and it. 
VOL. I. a 
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by those sovereigns. All the mouldings of the arch are highly 
enriched with sculpture, representiDg arahesques, medallioDS of 
heads and animals, with foliage iDtermixed. The lintel, across the 
impoBts of the doorway, bears a representation of the twelve 
Apostles; and in the tympan above is a fine has relief, in the early 
Greek style, of Jesus Christ holding a book, and in the act of giving 
the benediction. Such figures were anciently .placed on the porch or 
entrance of the church as a security against the influence of evil 
spirits. The centre compartmeut of the tympan, which ts of oval 
form, bearing the figure of Christ, is supported by cherubim and 
seraphim, and the four symbols of the Evangelists are disposed 
round this medallion. 

Other remains of this very ancient front coneist of arcades pre- 
senting peculiar enrichment in the instance of the semi-circular beads 
of the arches, which are sculptured lozenge-wise, an ornament 
noticed by Chaucer, as "hacking in masonries ,-'* the small pillars 
also exhibit a vaat variety of design in the capitals." 

Orij^nally, it appears, there were four octagonal towers upon 
this front, which rose above the roof to the height of two stories, 
enriched with arcades in several courses, and terminated by pin- 
nacles; these have been rebuilt, or partially removed with the 
exception of one of the southern towers nearest the centre. On the 
front of the northern tower is a statue of Gnndul^ the founder, but 
much mutilated. 

The lai^ window, which occu]nes the whole space between the 
central towers, was inserted about the time of Henry TV., or perhaps 
a httle earlier. It is divided into two principal compartments, 

"Odc of the (lecaUBTitiei of Anglo- Nomuui architecture ia the cotering the 
nirface of the wnlU with projecting ornunenti of great divenily in the detail. 
Upon Ihii remarkable difference froni the antique Mr. Hope has made ■ome obier- 
ntions. The aereri^ of ancient architecture required that (he tvo component 
udei of on entire edifice aitoaled right and left of the common central point orline, 
•honld correspond, not onlj' in the general dimenaions but peculiar designa of their 
ornamental ports. If there had been a thoooand column* in a single row, each 
vDuld hare bad a capital and base (imilar in iti miouteBt embelliihrnent to all the 
reat. The architectn of ttie middle ages were leas itrict ; baiti rtUevi inaerled in 
different aides of a aingle front cormpond not even in aiw, aeldom do they in aub- 
Ject ; if one containi figure*, that oppoiite perhap* ont; displara foliage. In the 
aame way the opposite ahafta or Jambs of the aome porch are often of a vrhoU; 
diO^nt deaiga ; and ■« to the capital*, when theae are highl; wrooght or vriA 
fignrei, it appear* that making two alike would bare been considered ai porert; of 
inienlion. — Nope'i Ettag, p. 30). 
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each forming four lights, having a main transom in the centre, and 
another at the springing of the arch. The heading of the viodow 
is dtatribut«d in minor lights or openingB formed by sulvdiTisions. 
Although a very fine window, its position is greatly to be lamented 
as destroying the beautiful character of the architecture on the 
western front; most of the windows of. the nave are of the same 
date- Other parts of the church are so surrounded by buildings 
that little more than one portion can be seen at a time ; they are 
extremely pWn and almost destitute of ornament 

On the northern tade of the choir, close to the eastern aide of 
the transept) is a tower now unroofed, and called GundulPs Tower, 
having usually been conudered to hare been built by that celebrated 
architect The whole length of the Cathedral from east to west is 
three hundred and six feet, the width of the western front is ninety- 
four feet, and the height of the tower one hundred and fifty-six feet 

The earth has accumulated at the base of the weetent traat so 
as to cause a necesdty for a descent of several steps into the 
church at this entrance. The piers and arches of Uie nave are of 
Anglo-Norman architecture, with the exception of those nearest the 
transept ; the arches are enriched with chevron mouldings, but 
the capitals of the pillars are plain, and the disposition of the shafts 
on the massive piers are dissimilar, not any two on the same side 
being exactly alike, although the opposite piers uniformly corres- 
pond in their arrangements. 

The triforium presents a series of arches enriched with chevron 
and other mouldings of a similar descriptioQ, and the face of the 
wall is not without ornament; above are the windows of the cle- 
restory. A very fine open timber roof is supported on corbels 
representing angels bearing shields of arms ; besides those of the 
bishopric, the priory, and city of Rochester, are the arms of the 
priory of Christchurcb and of the archbishopric of Canterbury. 
The alteration of Bishop Gundulf's design by the introduction of 
the present western window is clearly to be distinguished by the 
abrupt termination of difierent arcades at the western end, some 
having been divided through the very centre of the arch. 

The two easternmost arches of the nave are in the pointed style 
of architecture, and the central tower, which rises from the inter- 
section of the nave and transept, is sustidned by obtusely pointed 
q2 
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archee rieing from piers of solid masonry, environed by shafts of 
Petwortb marblC) connected by fillets of the same material. A spire, 
which had been erected in 1749, has lately been removed. 

The western transept is erected in the pointed style of archi- 
tecture. At the northern end is a triforium, the lancet-formed 
windows of which have each a screen in front, divided into three 
arches of unequal height, supported by slender shafts of Petwortb 
marble. The vaulting of the transept is of stone, and groined. 
Many of the smaller shafts and imposts of arches are supported by 
corbel heads, chiefly of ecdesiaBtics, not inelegantly sculptured. 
In the eastern wall is a recesa under a large pointed arch, within 
which formerly stood an altar to St. Nicholas. The southern end 
of this transept exceeds in lightness of style and enrichment that on 
the north ; and the roof is of iramed timber, in imitation of vaulting. 
On the western wde is the chapel of St. Mary, in which the consis- 
tory court is now held ; and on the eastern ude is the muniment room. 

The whole length of the nave, which is so remarkable for its 
antiquity, is one hundred and fifty feet, measuring from the western 
porch to the steps of the choir, and in breadth between the pillars 
thirty-three feet, and between the walls seventy-five feet" 

When the choir was rebuilt in 1227, it was extended to a.greater 
length by several ieet than the nave itself; the length of the choir 
is one hundred and fifty-six feet The length of the western tran- 
sept is one hundred and twenty-two feet, and that of the eastern 
nine^ feet 

From the floor of the nave is an ascent of ten steps to the 
choir; the organ, which is placed over the screen, was built in 
1792 by Green, and its case was designed by the Rev. — Ollive. 
From the screen to the eastern extremity of the choir the archi- 
tectural style ia uniform, consisting of two stories of pointed arches, 
the lower rising from slender pillars of Petwortb marble, with 
plain capitals, and attached to solid piers by fillets. Above the 
larger arches is a triforium, or gallery, extending round the whole 

'• The length of Ihe n«ie o( Herefon] Cathedral, also of Anglo-Norman archi- 
teotnre, ii one hundred and forty-four SrH i Gloucealer ii one hundred and aevent;- 
fonr feet in length ; while that of Durham, of magnificent proportion, nnd rery bold 
ID il9 detail, ia two hundred and sixly feet ; htil the nace of Ely Cathedral, completed 
at a very Inte period of the Anglo-Norman era, and of a very plain description, in do 
leas than three hundred and twenly-uven feel long, eioelling that of every other 
Cathedral in its eitent. 
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choir and its tranBepts. All the windows, exceptiog tnose imme- 
diately contiguous to the altar, consist of single lights of the lancet 
form. The others, which are divided hy miillions, were tmdonhtedly 
once filled with etiuned glaee, retnuns of which are still easting. 
The eastern transept is divided into aisles; its extremities were 
formerly shut out from the choir by screens, which were occasionally 
hung with tapestry. The northern ude of this transept is called the 
chapel of St William, from the shrine of the saint, which was here 
deported. The vaulting both of the choir and its transept is of 
stone, the ribs springing from capitals of tall shafts of Petworth 
marble. 

The altar was originally placed at a distance from the eastern 
wall, and its position is ascertained by a triple stone seat in the 
southern wall under the third window. These stalls placed on the 
southern tdde of altars were intended for a priest, deacon, and 
suh-deacon, to sit in during the celebration of high mass." On the 
troat of this triple seat are the arms of the see of Rochester ; of the 
priory of Christchurch, Canterbury; and of the prioiy of St. Andrew, 
at Rochester. Beneath these shields were formerly representations 
of three episcopal figures, and this inscripticm : — 

® altttulla Vififnaq; tapitntit tt icitatit 

9H quam iatovaprt^miibHui tfunt 

Sutrtda tjui tt inbitftigalM Oil t\wl. 
The crypt of this church is very spadous, extending under the 
buildings of the choir eastward of the great transept, and was the 
work of William de Hoo. There are remains of fr«sco painting in 
that part of the crypt beneath Sunt William's chapeL Within a 
drcle is a representation of a vessel sailing and a large fish in the 
water below. On one ude is a monk, with uplifted bands as if in 
prayer ; under the whole is a shield of gold charged with an eagle 
displayed, sable. 

The entrance of the present chapter-house is near the southern 
end of the eastern transept ; its pointed arched doorway presents 

" Bf one of the comtitutioDi ol Archbishop Langton, niKde in 1393, errry large 
pariih church ii eiijoined to have tvo or three prieiiti, according to the extent or the 
partih and itate of the church, and three >tall« on the Koitthern aide of Ihe altar are 
not nncommoo in ancient chnrchei. One of the rnoit elegant of theae triple stone 
■eata, formerlr in the chancel of Cfaatbam church, ia engraved in the third Tolnme of 
the " Vetnita Monuinenta ;" and (here are four stalla in the church at Maiditone, and 
in tiitt ot Cotlerstock, in Norlhanplonahire. 
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the finest specimen of canopied niches, with effi^ea, to be seen in 
England. The sculpture is very rich, and is continued from the 
base in detached recessee rieiug above each other, and contains 
figures, of which the lowermost are supposed to represent King 
Henry I. and his queen Matilda. Above on each side are Bishops 
Gundul^ Emul^ Lawrence de St Martin, and Hamo de Hjrthe, to 
tiie last of which the erection of the doorway is attrihuted." The 
hollow moulding surrounding these figures is perforated and entwined 
with foliage. Over the effigies of the bishops are represented 
cherubim and seraphim glorifying Christ, whose figure is sculptured 
standing beneatii a canopy on the apex of the arch. Branches of 
foliage forming the outer mouldings appear to spring from piers 
ornamented with graduated buttresses on the ades of the doorway. 

A library is contained in cases on the northern ude of the 
eh^iter room. Amongst the manuscripts are " Textus Rofiensis," 
and the " Costumale Roffense," the last written chiefly by Prior 
John Weeterham, who died in the year 1320. It contains many 
paiticulara relatiYe to the andent tenures, services, &c^ of the 
maoors, within the diocese of Rochester, which belonged to the 
priory of St Andrew, together with the valuation of the Peter- 
pence payable from Cathedral Churches in England to the popes. 

The monuments of the bishops of Rochester now remaining in 
this Cathedral are interesting from their antiquity as well aa from 
the style of execution. A very plain stone chest, on the southern 
ude of the choir, near the altar, is supposed to be the tomb of 
Bishop Gundulf, who died in 1 107. 

Westward from this is a monument of Bishop Inglethorp, who 
died in 1291. The cumbent figure of the bishop, and canopy under 
which it reposes, are both cut out of a mngle block of Petworth 
marble, highly polished; the canopy is enriched with crockets, 

" Costnmiile RoffcDW, p. 17S- — There ij abo an esgnr'nig of (hui doorwo}' in 
" Carter'! Specimena of Ancimt Sculptan; uid Punting," > vork oF admirable deiign, 
lending to eluEidate obacore and doubtrol points of hiatocr, H veil u to prefenv 
portraiU of emiaent peraonage*. 

Scnlptori from Italf are luppofcd to haTS trmreraed Eoiope at an earl; period in 
tlie tierciae of their art, tad to have brought it to thii conatiyi iiDce an Bdiaiiee of 
eicpllence in •colptared designs of tliis period ij ler; perceptible ; and in the attitude 
of aome of tbe iDonumental eSigiea ot the Ihlrteenth centaiy, which are conceived to 
have been deaigned hy m aftn these foreign artiati, a graceful ■implicit)' ia preferred, 
and in the draperj a freedom of arraagemenl Dot alwa^i found in the more elaborate 
nod finished productions ofaaucceeding f^.^Bloxam on fit MomimeHlal ArciileefHre 
and Seu^turt nf Great Britain, p. 139. 
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finials, and other architectural details peculiar to the reign of 
Edward I. 

In the northern aisle of the choir is a monument attributed to 
Bishop Lawrence de St. Martin, who died in 1274. Both the figure 
of the bishop and the canopy are more highly ornamented than the 
last mentioned. 

Westward of this monument, in the same aide, is a tomb of 
Petworth marble, supposed to have been erected in memory of 
Bishop Glanville, who died in the year 1214; it is ridged en dot 
d'Ane and is sculptured with heads of eccleaastics in quatrefoil 
panels, having m front below the ridge an arcade with enrichments 
of foliage. 

Agunet the southern wall of the eastern transept is the monu- 
ment of Bishop Walter de Merton, who died in 1277. A costly 
altar tomb, highly decorated with enamelling, in the style of the 
thirteenth centuiy, was originally erected over his remuns, and 
the effigy of this eminent prelate, represented in his episcopal 
robes, was engraved on a brass plate, fised in the upper horizontal 
stone, and which was conmdered a very early example of tiiat kind 
of monumental decoration. Round the verge of the tomb were 
Latin verses in praise of bis good work in founding Merton college 
at Oxford. This interesting memorial was destroyed at the time of 
the Reformation, together with many similar works of art, which 
had for ages contributed to the beauty and dignity of ecclesiastical 
edifices. In the reign of Elizabeth the fellows of Merton college. 
Sir Henry Savile 4)eing then warden, erected upon the site of the 
demolished tomb the present monument, which appears to be sur- 
mounted by the original canopy. On the wall behind the recumbent 
figure of the bishop are his arms and a purse, his badge as lord 
chancellor. Although there exists hut little to praise in the 
architecture of this monument, yet it must be regarded as one of 
the best examples of the style which characterised the period in 
which it was erected, and, above all, as honourable to the good 
feelings of the sodety by whom it was raised. 

In the same transept is an altar tomb of grey marble in memory 
of Bishop Lowe, who died in 1407. The square compartments at 
the head and foot, as well as on the front of the tomb, are charged 
with shields, inscribed with the following : — 

9 . A ■ Cut ■ amor . mini . 9m . graf. 
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together with diielda of Iub own annB, and of those of the see of 
Rochester. On the verge of the slab are the words — 
iSlittttn ■ Stui . Btiimt . ffi . Soiisxtnii ■ Ijiint . tpiitofi ■ tnDo ■ btBm 
■ bona . ttonrint ■ in . terra . bifimtiam . danrtt • 9nVrta . tt . SluguAtnt ■ 

oratt ■ pro . mbH. 

All the letters are in very high relief and on labels round the base 

of the tomb is this sentence : — 

ifiuain ■ brtbt . dpactam . ]^k . mmtt ■ stona ■ ut ■ nndira . pomtnis ■ 

tfunt ■ tjutf • gauHfa. 

In the eastern lusle of this transept is a monument of Bishop 

Warner, who (Ued at the palace of Bromleyj October 14, 1666. 

He is the only prelate from Bishop Lowe to the present time who 

has been buried in this Cathedral. Of the ninety-two prelates raised 

to this see, the names of no more than twenty-three are recorded, 

whose remuns have been depouted in this church, and of these the 

monuments of only four can be fixed with any degree of certainty, 

namely, Merton, Lowe, Warner, and that of Bishop John Bradfield, 

who died in the year 1383, which is on the northern ade of St. 

Edmund's chapel, near the entrance into the crypt 

A much smaller proportion in number have been buried here for 
the last three hundred years than in all the time which had before 
passed since the foundation of the church. It appears that during 
this more early period only four bishops of Rochester were translated 
to other sees ; but from Bishop Lowe, in the reign of Edward IV., 
to Bishop Spratt, in the reign of James II., tl^ere were only six 
bishops who died posseseed of this diocese. Seven bishops of 
Rochester, Spratt, Atterbury, Bradford, Wilcocks, Pearce, Thomas, 
and Horsley, holding the deanery of Westminster, together with 
this see, were buried in Westminster Abbey Church, and no bishop 
ranee the Reformation has resided for any conraderable time at the 
palaces of Rochester or Hailing, but at Bromley. Brown Willis, 
the antiquary, in his " Survey of the Cathedrals of England," con- 
jectures that the deans and other dignitaries of this Cathedral have 
been buried elsewhere, as he found so very few monuments erected to 
their memory in Rochester Cathedral. 

Three archdeacons only appear to have been interred in tiiis 
Cathedra], Dr. Tillesley, who died in 1624, Dr. Lee Warner, who 
^ed in 1679, and Dr. John Denne, who died in 1767, whose 
remuns are deposited in the southern part of the western transept. 
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The city of Winchester is situated in a valley watered by the riYer 
Itchen, and is surrounded by cultiTSted downs ; as a bishop's see it is 
of very great antiqiiity, and having been the metropolis of the 
West Saxons, the city abounds with objects of historical interest 
Here Egbert was crowned king of all England in A.D. 827, by 
Wighten, bishop of Winchester. 

One of the greatest benefactors to the Cathedral and the city at 
thia emrly period was the celebrated Siunt Swithin, to whom various 
miracles have been attributed ; according to a very old verification 
of the lives of the saints — 

Jbcsnt Sbivit&fn W bisfioprftftt to al goobmsse Irrougft, 
^e tofniu also of Wi^nc^tsttt ge nmtntrtb fnoug!)-' 

Sunt Swithin was a native either of this city or its suburbs, and 
of a noble family; he was ordained priest by Helmstan, bishop of 
^nchester, and was appointed president of a monastery here 
which afterwards bore bis name, the priory of Saint Swithin. He 
became preceptor to Prince Ethelwulph, who, after his accesfflon 
to the crown of his father Egbert, promoted Swithin to the see 
of Winchester, to which he was consecrated A.D. 852; the bishop 
died in the year 862, and was buried in the open cemetry of his 
Cathedral, but bia remains were afterwards removed into the new 
church at the deare of Bishop Walkelyn, in the year 1093. 

The translation of S^nt Swithin's corpse from the church-yard 
to the choir of the Cathedral being delayed by violent rwns, gave rise 
to an adage, that whenever rain falls on fais festival, i5th of July, 
there will be forty days' continuance of the same.* 

King Edward the ConfeBSor was crowned at Winchester in the 
year 1042, by Eadsinus, archbishop of Canterbury, the first cere- 
mony at which there is any notice of a coronation sermon. It was 

' Warton's Hiitorj' of EngUah Poetrr, lol. i. 

' To Ihia proverb Gay nUadM in hie ■' Triiia" : — 

If OD St. Swithin's feMtt the velkin lowers. 
And every penthoiue itregnu with hasty ihoweri. 
Twice twenty daj'a ihall clooda their fleecea draio. 
And wuh the pBTement with inceesant raia. 

VOL. I. R 
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here also that bis mother Emma underwent, without injuty, the 
ordeal of walking blindfold and barefoot over nine red hot plough- 
shares placed at unequal distances. A charter of pririlegee was 
granted to the city of Winchester by King Henry II. in the year 
1 164, under which the mayor, the earliest appointment of that office 
in the kingdom, and the heads of the corporation, c^med by the 
teaure of grand seijeantry the superintendence of the royal kitchen 
at coronatioDs. 

Richard Coeur de Lion waa crowned here on the 17tb of April, 
1194. King Henry III., sumamed of Winchester, was bom and 
frequently held his court in this city, but the royal re«dence was 
in a great measure removed to London, in the reign of his son 
Edward I. 

King Henry IV. was married at Winchester to Joan of Navarre, 
in the year 1401. Prince Arthur, eldest son of King Henry VII., 
waa bora here; and at Winchester, King Henry VIIL entertwned 
the emperor Charles V. during a week, in 1522, when the celebrated 
round table was repainted.' 

The marriage of Queen Mary with Philip of Spain waa so- 
lemnized at Winchester, on the 25th of July, 1554, when the queen 
and king dined in public at the episcopal palace, and several days 
were devoted to festivities. 

In the middle of the ci^, which occupies an area within the 
ancient walls, is a very beautiful cross, ornamented with tabernacle 
work and crocketed pinnacles, arranged in three stages to the 
height of forty-three feet ; it was erected by the guild of the Holy 
Cross, founded by King Henry VI. 

Wolvesey castle, the venerable episcopal residence, ^tuated 
south-eastward of the Cathedral, to which its prednct joined, waa 

* King Arthur's roand tabi? at WindiMler is wid to hnve originated with King 
Stephen, as a mcBTia ot precentinK disputri for precedenej amongst the oflicen of hij< 
household. Philip Augustas of Frnnce is also said to haie introduced into his 
coQTt and kingdom the chivalrous iaalitulions of the lomances, and thos gave an 
hiBtorical existence to the twelve peers or King Arthur, knightii of the round table. 
The hagt table is still to be seen at Winchester ; it it preserved as a curioai piece 
of aoliqaitf in the county halt, (onneAj the chapel of the rojol caslle, and is 
supposed to be seven hundred years old. It is made of thick oak plank, and is eigh- 
teen feet in diameter, painted over with the Tudor colours, green snd white, in con- 
partments, with a red snd white rose in tbe centre. Each division is inscribed in old 
English characters with the name of a knight; excepting that in one compartment is 
a portrait of King Arthur himself. 
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rebuilt on the ate of a more ancient palace by Henry de Blois^ 
bishop of Winchester, about the year 1138; it vas nearly all 
destroyed by order of CromweU, in 1646. The picturesque ruins 
of the bishop's palace or castle are of conuderable extent, without 
any prominent architectural feature, conusting of heaps of walls, 
some very lofty, and nearly all clad with ivy or concealed by shrubs 
and trees.* Its principal gatehouse ori^nally fronted the north, 
and the embattled walls were defended by many round and square 
towers placed at irregular intervals. The principal remains belong 
to the keep, which appears to have been a parallelogram in plao> 
extending two hundred and fifty feet east and west, and one hundred 
and axty feet north and south. Within this keep was a court, 
which, beades the prindpal entrance, had two other gateways, one 
OD the western, and the other on the southern ^de. 

The Cathedral Church was foimded and endowed by Kynegils, 
the first Cbiistiaji king of the West Saxons, A.D. 634, who granted 
to the church all the lands within seven mile^ distance. His son 
Kenelwach was equally liberal to the see, and not only confirmed 
big Other's grant, but added to it the manors of Alresford, Downton, 
and Worthy. The church was first dedicated to Sunt Amphibalus, 
the instructor of St Alban, then to Saint Peter, afterwards to Saint 
Swlthin, and lastly to the Blessed Trinity. 

The bishops of Winchester had anciently very great privileges 
and large possessions, and were reputed to be earls of Southampton. 
Henry de Blois, brother of King Stephen, during his prelacy pro- 
cured the Pope's consent to make Winchester an archbishopric, 
although his intention was never carried into efiect. William de 
Edington, bishop of Winchester, lord treasurer and chancellor to 
King Edward HI., was elected archbishop of Canterbury on the 
decease of Islip, but the hishop refused to accept of the primacy, 
alleging, that " although Canterbury had the highest rack, yet 
Winchester had the deepest manger." This bishop had the office 
of prelate of the order of the Garter conferred upon him by King 
Edward IH. at its institution, and it has been continued to the 

* Fombam cut)e, the present residence of the hiihop o! Winoheiler, wns also 
in a coneiderabie degree demoUahed by en ofder in 1648, but after the resturation of 
Charles II., it wa* repnired by Bishop Morley. The fine gatehouie of Fumham 
oastle, bmlt in the reign of Henry VII., ad-'i much lo Ihe effetl of thai venerable 
ediiiGe. 

b2 
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bishups ever ^nce; he consequently bears tbe arme of the see of 
WiDcbester impaled witb hts own paternal coat witbin tbe garter> 
baving tbe George, tbe badge of tbe order, pendent 

Tbe Catbedral Cburcb first erected becoming ruinous, it was 
rebiult by Etbelwold, and consecrated in tbe year 980. Althougb 
Winchester Catbedral is known to bare been enlarged in the reign 
of William the Conqueror, on tbe accession of Bishop Walkelyn to 
the see, and tbe oldest part of the present edifice is usually attributed 
to that prelate, yet tbe late Mr. Garbett, an architect, who was 
many yeani employed in tbe restoration of tbe cburcb, strenuously 
munt^ned that a very large and well defined portion of Anglo-Saxon 
masonry yet remains, and that tbe Anglo-Norman bishop did not 
level tbe whole with tbe ground, but left parts of the building 
standing, purposely to make known to after ages tbe Norman 
superiority in architectural science and taste, by preserving that 
which would clearly exhibit tbe contrast.' 

It was not tbe cburcb alone that Bishop Walkelyn undertook to 
rebuild, but also tbe extensive and aumeroua offices of tbe adjoining 
monastery of Benedictine monks on the south-western side. Tbe 
whole work was completed within tbe space of fourteen years, 
baving been commenced in 107d, and finished in 1093, in which year, 
on the 8tb of April, tbe monks went in procesaon &om tbeir old to 
tbeir new monastery ; on which occasion a great solemnity was held 
in presence of most of tbe bishops and abbots of England. On tbe 
15tb of July, in tbe same year, it being S^nt Swithin's festival, his 
sbrine was carried from tbe old altar to tbe new one, a distance pro- 
bably of not more than forty feet, but which was doubtless lengthened 
by tbe procession making the usual circuit of the cloisters. 

Tbe most conspicuous part remaining of Bishop Walkelyn's 
work is tbe massive central tower of the cburcb, fifty feet broad 
and one hundred and forty feet high. It bears evidence in the 
general dmplicity and mas^veneaa of its architecture of the early 
age in which it was built. The semi-circular headed windows are 
enriched with tbe chevron and billeted mouldings then in use, and 
the capitals and ornaments of the shafts indicate tbe Anglo-Norman 
style of architecture. This tower was erected to answer the purpose 
of a lantern to the choir, and to increase the effect by giving h^ht 
) Mr. Ggrbelt died ■( Winchester, on the 3Bet nf Augiwt, 1834. 
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to the interior, an object which the Anglo-Norman'architects carried 
as &r aa possible in their sacred edifices. Both etories of the 
interior of the tower are finished with care and enriched with various 
ornaments then in use, although the. whole is now excluded in the 
view from below by a ceiling, the groining of which taltea its spring 
from the angles of four great arches erected for the support of the 
tower.' 

The transept of the Cathedral was also the work of Bishop 
Walkslyn, and remains yet in a more firm and secure state than any 
part of the builiUng, which is of later construction. To an architect 
there are few studies equa] in point of value to this braneept. It 
has been observed by an able architectural antiquary,' that this 
bishop set an example of the most finished kind of construction in 
the tower and portions of the transept of his Cathedral ; but that 
the succedent architect who completed the transept was satined with 
workmanship of very inferior degree. 

Godfrey de Lucy, bishop of Winchester, in the time of King 
John, rebuilt the whole east end of the church, with the Lady 
Ch^Kl, as far as that ancientiy extended, and dying in the year 
1204, was buried in the centre of his own woiks. Both on the 
interior and exterior of this part of the church the architecture is 
distinguished by ranges of short pillars supporting arches in form of 
the upper part of a trefoil; by narrow oblong windows without 
miillions and with lancet-shaped headings; by clusters of small 
pillars of Purbeck marble, having bold and graceful mouldings on 
the capitals and bases; and by quatrefoil compartments within 
circles, by way of still farther enrichment ; all which characteristics 
may be conridered as prototypes of that style which attmned per- 
fection in Salisbury Cathedral. 

William de Edington, bishop of Winchester, who was also 
treasurer and chancellor to King Edward HI., had b^un and 
undertaken to finish the rebuilding of the great nare of the church. 
He died in the year IS66, baring only lived to complete the western 
A^nt and a small part of the nave. 

' The ceiling, which bad been pUced within the central tower of SI. Albaoa' 
Abbe; Chnrch, hsa lately been removed under the direction of Mr. Cotlingham, and > 
jtry beautiful eS^ct haa been the reiuH by laying open the fine lien of piUan ani 
■ichei formerly hidden. 

I Mr. Bnekler. 
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The celebrated William of Wykebam, who Bucceeded Edington 
as bishop of Winchester, carried on the work, ood may be said to 
have rebuilt the body of the Cathedral from the western front to 
the central tower, in the pointed style of architecture. In this act 
of zeal and liberality he was asfflsted by the prior and monks of the 
convent' 

Part of the eastern end of the Cathedral, from the central tower 
to the low aisles of De Lucy's erection, was rebuilt by Bishop Fox, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, in all the finished elegance 
of the Tudor period. In this part of the edifice bold and airy flying 
battreases stretch over the aisles and support the upper walls, which 
are surmounted by an open battlement Nearly at the same period 
with Bishop Fox's work, an additioa of about twenty-six feet to the 
Lady Chapel at the eastern extremity was made by Prior Silkstede, 
whose rebus and devices are exhibited on the architecture. 

In this church, which has been denominated " a school of archi- 
tecture," may be found admirable specimens of the rise, progress* 
and perfection, of the pointed style ; there not being a single stage 
of that remarkable and interesting mode of building, and hardly an 
ornament made use of in it, which may not be discovered in- some 
part or other of Wbcbester Cathedral. 

The chief characteristics of the exterior of the church are the 
length of its nave, the plainness of its masonry, and the shortness 
and solidity of the tower. ' Although the architectural antiquary 
seeks in vain for that picturesque arrangement of parts and suc- 
cesmve variety of form which affords so much delight in a view of 
the Cathedrals of Salisbury, IJncoln, Wells, and Ely, yet he soon 
discovers a peculiar grandeur of effect aridng from its extent and 
quantity, together with many specific beauties of de»gn, which tend 
to rouse and gratify inquiry. As a distant object the Cathedral 
presents a large and long mass of building ; the nave particularly, 
as seen from the south, is distinguished by its great length of roof 
and extent of unbroken line, and the massive tower, deficient in 
height, gives the whole building an ur of heaviness. 

It has been remarked that the architects of the Anglo-Normao 
period of history, affecting loftiness in their churches no less than 

' Hi» occliilRct WM William Winford, and hj| Bnrvejor Simon Membnry ; John 
W«)1e, one of Ibe monka, uled m comptroller on the p«rt of the content, aceording 
to Dr- Milncr's Ilistorioal Account of the Calhedml. 
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length, were accuEtomed to pile arches and pillars upon each other, 
sometimes to the height of three stories, as seen in Bishop Walke- 
lyn's work in this Cathedral; they also frequently imitated these 
arches in the enrichment of plfun walls, and by way of ornament and 
Tariety in the nuisonry sometimes caused these pl^n round arches 
to intersect each other, as in the upper part of the southern transept ; 
being probably the earliest instance of this interesting ornament to 
be met with in the kingdom. 

The nave of Winchester Cathedral is considered one of the 
finest in England, and is about the same length as that of York 
Minster. In an examination of the architecture of the nave a 
striking peculiarity in the windows has been noticed by an antiquary, 
the form of the arch to these openings is found to be a segment of 
a pointed arch, while a regular triangular proportioned pointed 
arch, containing tracery, is ae it were placed within it. This kind 
of window construction is an ori^nal thought of Bishop Wykeham's, 
although there are instances extant of the arches to the entrances 
of castles constructed at the same period with a segment of a 
pointed arch only. 

The exterior of the choir and Lady's Chapel are of most beautiiiil 
workmanship; the initials of Prior Silkstede's name appear enve- 
loped in a skein of nlk, with the motto. In gloriam IPlo. The 
arms of the bishopric of Winchester, the royal arms, &C., are also 
npon tlie walls, inscribed with the same legend. 

Very extensive, although by no means complete, repairs of this 
Cathedral, were carried on during sixteen years under the direction 
of the Reverend Geoi^ Frederick Nott, D.D., one of the preben- 
dendaries, by Mr. William Garbett, an able aad experienced architect. 

The transept bong the original unaltered Anglo-Norman archi- 
tecture, displayed formerly a naked timber roof, not concealed 
as in after works by a stone vault, this part has been covered 
with a flat wooden ceiling, punted in quatrefoil compartments 
in the early Tudor style, and is executed suffidently well to 
pass for a work of that period. The ceiling of the central tower 
b copied from that of the chapel in New College, Oxford, of 
Bishop Wykeham's foundation. Four corbel figures, which ori^- 
naUy sustained the springing of the vault, have been removed, and 
dwarf closters of three columns each have been substituted for 
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them. Some of the screena which fonnerly existed, and were found 
to intercept a view of the transept, haye been also removed, and 
in consequence a new of the oroea ual^ somewhat resembling in 
arrangement and atuation those of the transept in Westminster 
Abbey Church, is now beheld from tlie choir. The whole of these 
important and necessary repairs, which had been too long neglected, 
were brought to a conclusion in the year 1828; aud various antnent 
remans of painting, sculpture, uid other vestiges of former times, 
parUculariy noticed in Dr. MUner^s '" History and Survey of the 
Antiqiuties of Winchester," are now seen in a perfect state, as well 
as many legendary paintings in the Lady Chapel.' 

The whole length of the Cathedral from west to east is five 
hundred and forty-five feet, and of the transept from north to south, 
within the walls, is two hundred and eight feet. The breadth of the 
nave with its aisles is eighty-mz feet, and the height is seveDty-eight 
feet. The choir, from the screen to the altar, is one hundred and 
thirty-five feet in length, and the Lady Chapel is fifty-four fee^ 
while the length of the nave is two hundred and fifty-feet. The 
presbytery is seventy feet in length, and the breadth of the chapel 
behind the high altar is twenty feet. 

The clmaters of the Cathedral were entirely destroyed in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth after the Reformation, as well as the 
chapter house, the ^te of which is converted to a garden of the 
deanery. The prior's hall, and other parts of his lodgings, now 
form the rendence of the dean ; and the site of other conventual 
buildings is occupied by the prebendal gardens. 

Beneath the presbytery, aisles, and Lady Chapel, is a series of 
crypts, consisting of three distinct (^tartments, two of which are 
certainly very ancient, but the other is of comparatively modem 
formation. The style of desdgn in the ancient crypt corresponds 
with that of the transept in its pilars and arches, which are, of 
course, adapted to their peculiarity of utuation and object The 
piers and walls are composed of solid nutsonry, without ornamental 
sculpture or mouldings. 

The western front of the Cathedral, erected by Bishop Edington, 
about the year 1350, is covered with ornament, in which there is a 

• Very copioas dcceriptiouj of the repain of thi* CBlhedral msj he foaiid in Ihe 
"Gentleman's Magaibe for IBS? and 1B2&" 
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simplicity and chastity of design strikingly characteristic of the 
architectural taste in the reign of Edward III. There are no 
towers upon this front, but in other respects the general design of 
the porch and of the large western window much resembles that of 
Canterbury Cathedral, erected at a later period." Large hexagonal 
turretfl, which terminate in small crocketed spires, are carried up at 
the angles of the nave, and between the buttresses of these turrets, 
the principal porch or entrance of the nave is deeply recessed, and 
is surmounted by a gallery, with an open-worked parapet ; the 
original use of this gallery was for the convenience of the bishop, 
who, attended by bis clergy, here gave his solemn benedicUon, on 
parUcular occa^ons, to the people assembled in front of the church. 
Immediately over the gallery is the great western window, of equal 
width with tbe nave, and rising almost to the vaulting. The great 
breadth of the window is ^stributed into three chief divisions, 
which are again divided into three subordinate divisions, and crossed 
by four transom muUiona, a manner of arranging the different lights 
adopted in several of the prindpal windows constructed in tbe 
succeeding century, and after the more flattened arch became 
lashionable, as at Slant George's Chapel, Windsor, King's College 
Chapel, Cambridge, &c." The wall of the highly pitched gable 
of the roof is paneled in numerous compartments, and is surmounted 
by an enriched tabernacled niche, containing a perfect statue of 
William of Wykeham, who is supposed to have completed the work 
on this front, which was begun by Bishop Edington. The two 
porches opening upon the (usles of the nave are recessed and 
constructed in corresponding taste between large buttresses which 
support the outer angles of the western front; these buttresses are 
carried above the parapet of the walls, and are surmounted by 
ornamental finials. 

'• See page 23 ante. 

" The compoiilion is considered to be good and the moulding!) well relipTed in 
the Bpecimens ennraersted, but this utyle i« denounced, by a Tetj- competent judge of 
pointed architecture, m betraying a closenesa and heniiness of design, amounting to 
degeneracy when compared with the florid style of the windows conBtruoted in Iho 
preceding age. This deterioration of beanlj, Mr. Wilson says, wae partly occasioned 
by the lights between the upright moUions being divided into ao many heights or 
panels, « mode which originated in the work^ of ihe celebrated William of Wykeham, 
in the nave of his Cathedral at Winchester. The obluse arch waj also too often 
allowed to cnt off the varied tracery, which bo much adorned the windows of i^rlier 
date PuyMt Sptcimens oj Goihie Architeclurt. 

VOL. I. S 
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The extreme length of this iront is one bundled and eighteen 
feet, all the lower parts of which are enriched wiUi tabernacle work ; 
under two prominent canopies, now mutilated, were formerly statues 
of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, patrons of the church, which have 
never been restored." 

On entering the nave are eeen the triumph and skill of Bishop 
Wykeham in the vast e](tent from the western porch to the central 
tower. It appears that thb celebrated architect preserved as much 
of the Anglo-Norman building, particularly of the nave, as he 
found he could convert into the new style. He did not destroy 
Bishop Walkeljn's work, but formed hie pointed arches by filling up 
and otherwise adapting the old semicircular arches of the orig^al 
second story in the walls of the nave, and the Anglo-Norman pillars 
may be clearly traced not only at the steps leading up to the choir, 
but amidst the Umbers of the roof on both £des of the nave tbroughoat 
the greater part of its extent, corresponding in every respect with 
those remaining in the transept ; a circumstance which demonstrates 
the prudence, economy, and skill of this munificent prelate. The 
bosses at the intersections of the groining in the ceiling of the nave 
are charged with various shields of arms, with badges and devices 
denoting the different bene&ctors of the several compartments- 
Here are the arms of Beaufort, Wykeham, and Waynflete, with the 
king's device of the white hart. 

At the western extremity of the northern aisle is a chamber 
or tribune, which seems to have been erected for the minstrels 
who attended on grand occasions when the king, a legate, or 
some prelate was received at the Cathedral in state by a pro- 
cession of the whole convent, at which times the church was hung 
from one end to the other with tapestry, representing passages of 
" A deicriptioa of the Cathedral, for the oae of viiilon, coininencei ibgularl; 
enough with strong observation ■ on the disgraceful ueglect of Ihis front, before which 
th« earth and rubbiiih is ■utTered to accuoinlBte, and the uolice of the atnuger ia 
Tery properly directed to the decnjed atule of the gdlerji uid the inuUionii of the 
window, the broken gliu iu which, it appears, has been mended wiUi fragmenls of 
opaque colouring ; the destructioo of (he canopies ia alio slated iu termi of censure ; 
and for the sttte in which the front is left by the dean and chapter offers thia barren 
apology, that " it wu not possible In lower the alley and the ground near it to the 
level of the chiu'ch pavement without deitrojing the monumenlj and treea which at 
present occupy them, and mthoot other inconveniences." The reader is reqaeslad 
to compare this miserable pretext In faionr of a few gravestones with the truly 
lamentable dealrnctton of veiy beaatifat monuments at Salisbury .'~See p. 11 and 
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Bcriptural history : the large hooks for supporting the tapestry 
still remain fixed to the rades of the great pillars. 

An andent font stands within the middle arch of the nave on 
the northern dde ; it consists of a square hlock of marble, supported 
by a Bt,ool and pillars of the same ; the central pillar or atool has 
horizontal flutes, and the pillars at the angles are also fluted, 
excepting one, which is plain ; their capitals are formed of leaves, 
and the basement of the whole deeogn is enriched with a tortuous 
moulding. Both the fop and the four rides are covered with rude 
sculpture, and there can be no doubt of its great antiquity." The 
ornaments on the top of the font are doves, emblematicfti of the 
Holy Ghost, which appear breathing in phials, surmounted by 
crosses, supposed to contain the two kinds of sacred chrism made 
use of in baptism. On the rides of the font dovee are repeated 
in various attitudes, together with a salamander, emblematical of 
fire, and in allusion to the passage in the gospel of SL Matthew, 
" He shall baptise you with the Holy Ghost and with fire."" The 
sculptures on the southern and western rides represent passages in 
the life of Smnt Nicholas, bishop of Myra, in Syria, who lived 
in the fourth century after Christ, and waB the patron of children. 
On one ride is represented the church of Myra and its arcades, the 
upper part of which is terminated by crosses ; the dresses of the 
several figures are curious, as denoting the costume of a remote 
period of history. 

About the middle of the southern side of the nave between the 
fifth and rixth pillars is the chantry chapel, cont^ning the monu- 
ment of the founder, William of Wykeham, who died in 1404. The 
derign and execution of the work is perhaps one of the most perfect 
specimens of monumental architecture of the period in which the 
chapel was erected. 

The chapel Is divided in length into three arches, the canopies 
of which are curved to correspond with the form of the arch of 

■■ A font very «inii1&r to th[i i« in the church of Baal Meon, in Hampahir«, »n 
edifice said to have been erected by Bubop Walkeljn. Anglo-Norman fonta are 
not uncommon, and are rer; rich in their embellishment, which may have been 
the reai>on of their preierraUon. It ii not nniuaal to find a font in ■ church of 
greater antiquity than Ihe building! the earlier fonts, even if plain, appi-ar to hate 
been held in veneralion. and therefore allowed to remain, when the churche* were 
rebailt in ■ tolallj differeal ityle. 

■• Chap, iii, >er. S. 

82 
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the nave. Witbio the chapel, over the head of the inonument, are 
five tabernacled nicheB, intended for patron saints, besides those 
on the outade, and ten others at the feet. The foundation of the 
altar and part of the credence table on the right hand of it yet 
reiniun. The effigy of the bishop is represented in full costume, 
and with his mitre and crosier ; round the slab on which the figure 
rests is an inscription in brass letters curiously inl^d. 

Wykeham was elected to succeed his patron William de 
EdiagtoD, as Bishop of A^^nchester, in 1366. He had been pre- 
viously appointed clerk of the king's works at Windsor, and by 
his skill that Castle was rebuilt : another great work was Qneen- 
horough Castle ; and hia architectural genius was afterwards 
eminently displayed at Oxford. The first instance on record in 
which he is noticed as a benefactor, was his rebuilding at his own 
expence the body of the collegiate church of SL Martin-le-grand, 
London, together with the cloister of the cbapter-house, while he 
was dean of that college. His advancement to the bishopric of 
Winchester was followed by his being appointed chancellor of 
England. 

The bishop obtained the king's licence to found New College, 
Oxford, in 1379, and in 1360 the foundation was laid. The building 
was finished in six years, and in 1386 the society made their public 
entrance into it It is rather remarkable tfaat the name of New 
College, which was given without much improprie^, should be 
continued until the present day, when it is in reali^ the oldest 
coUege in Oxford, as to its principal buildings, and the seventh in the 
order of foundation. In the chapel of New College is preserved the 
identical crosier of the founder, which is nearly seven feet high, of 
edlver, g^t, and enamelled. 

Winchester College, another celebrated institution, was 
founded by this bishop in 1362, by charter; the first stone was 
laid in 1.367, and in 1398 the warden and society made their solemn 
entrance into it: the bronze figure of the bishop over the door was 
the work of 0. G. Cibber. William of Wykeham lived long 
enough to witness the prosperity of both bis institutions, and 
almost to see others emanating from them. He died in his eightieth 
year, and was interred in this his own chapel at Winchester. 

On the same side of the nave beneath the tenth arch from the 
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western front, and at the foot of the steps leading to the choir, is 
the monumental chapel of Bishop Edington, which is erected in a 
^milar style of architecture to that of Wykehatn's chantry, and 
scarcely less highly enriched; he died in 1366. In the pavement 
hefore this chapel is a aarble slab in memory of Bishop John 
Thomas, who died in 1781. 

In the southern aisle of the nave is a monument of Bishop 
Richard Willis, who was translated from Salisbury in 1723, and 
died in 1734. It consists of a sarcophagus on which is a reclining 
figure of the prekte sculptured by R. Cheere; the head of the 
figure is considered a very 6ne proof of talent. 

Near the eighth pillar from the western front is a marhle slab, 
covering the remiuns of Bishop Eohert Home, translated from 
Durham in 1561, and who died in 1560. To the injudidous zeal 
of this prelate is ascribed much of the destruction which took place 
at that period in the Cathedral, as well as the dilapidation of the 
property of the bishopric On the north side of the nave is the tomb 
of Bishop John Watson, the successor of Home, who died in 1584. 

In the centre of the nave were buried Bishop Walkelyn, the 
builder of the church and priory, and Bishop V^lliam Giffard, his 
successor, the builder of Saint Saviour's church, Soutbwark, who 
died in 1129. Against the eastemmost pillar on the northern side 
of the nave is a monument of Bishop Hoadly, a prelate celebrated 
for his controversial talents, who had successively held the sees of 
Bangor, Hereford, and Salisbury; he was bishop of Winchester 
more than twenty-six years, and died in 1761. This monument 
consists of a very fine medallion portnut of the bishop, blended 
with dngular emblems, as the cap of liberty, the pastoral staff. 
Magna Charta, and the Holy Scriptures." 

The choir is immediately under the great tower, enclosed by a 
stone screen in the pointed style of architecture, erected by W. 
Garbett ; it is ornamented with statues in bronze of King James I. 
and King Charles I. The stalls on either side of the choir with 
their misereres and canopies are ancient; some of the more modem 
hear the date 1540. The pulpit was given to the Cathedral by 

" It ii Haid that in consequence of (he doctriaeH miinlniiied hj Bishop Hoadlj, 
the goverament Teeolved to dinolve tb« convocation of the elei^ ; Biaee hU time, 
ollhoagh regularlr uaemblpd od the opeaing of n new puliomenl, it bu neTcr 
>d any business. 
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Fnor Silkstedei and beare his name iu various parte ; near it is the 
tomb of Bishop Toclive, who died in 1 189. The episcopal throne, 
an elegant composition of wood work, was demgned by Garbett, in 
strict accordance with the stalls; the detuls of this throne are 
nearly all derived from aninent ornaments existing in the choir and 
other parts of the church, and the general compontion of the deugn 
has an original and perfectly harmonious effect The organ case 
IS similarly ornamented, and is veiy judiciously placed beneath one 
of the arches which support the An^o-Nonuan tower of Bishop 
Walkelyn's erection. This arrangement affords an unbroken view 
of the church from the great western door to the eastern window. 
In the centre of the ceiling of this part of the Cathedral is an em- 
blem of the Trinity, surrounded by a chronogrammatical inscription, 
showing the date of its erection, io 1634 ; the whole ceiling under 
the tower has lately been restored in very good taste. The vault- 
ing of the choir from the tower to the eastern window is the worit of 
Bishop Fox, and di^lays on the several bosses at the intersection of 
the ribs a variety of heraldic enrichment in proper colours amidst a 
profii^on of gilding ; here are to be seen the royal arms of the 
house of Tudor, the arms of Cardinal Beaufort of the house of 
Plantagenet, and the anna of the episcopal sees of Exeter, Bath 
and Wells, Durham, and Winchester, over all of which Bishop Fox 
had predded. The screens of the sanctuary are also the work of 
the same prelate in the year 1525. Upon the top of these parti- 
tions, over the centre of each dividon, are ranged ax mortuary 
chests, containing the remains of several exalted personages that 
have been interred in the Cathedral : each chest is carved, painted, 
and gilt, and inscribed with the name of the illustrious characters 
whose remains they conttun. The inscriptions are in Latin, hut 
admit of the following translations: 

1. The bones of Kyne^ls and of Adulphus lie together in this 
chest ; the former was the founder, the latter the benefactor of this 
church. 

2. Here King Egbert rests, together with King Kenulph, each 
of whom bestowed great benefits upon the church. 

3. In this chest and in that oppoate to it on the other edde are 
the remains of Kings Canute and Rufiis, of Queen Emma, and 
of bishops Wioa and Alwyn. 
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4. In this chest in the year 1661 were promiscuously laid together 
the bones of princes and prelates which had been scattered about by 
sacrilegious barbarism in the year 1642. 

5. King Edmund, whom this chest contains, and who swayed 
the sceptre of royalty while his father was yet living : O Christ, 



6. King Edred died in the year 9dS. The pious Edred who rests 
in this tomb adnurably goyemed the country of the Britons. 

The altar screen of stone work is considered to be one of the 
richest spedmens of its kind in England ; it was executed in the 
time of Bishop Fox, and exhibits great delicacy of workmanship, 
consisting of a variety of niches with ornamented canopies. This 
screen, which is more elaborate in its detiul than that of St. Alban's 
Abbey church, has been lately very carefully restored." On 
the spandrils of the doorways are the Annunciation and Visitation 
of the Blessed Virgin, in fine preservation. 

Over the altar screen ia the eastern window of the Cathedral, 
filled with ancient stained glass, chiefly conrasting of figures of 
apostles, prophets, and bishops, with legends attached to them; 
these have been muHlated and improperly arranged, the figures are 
mingled together without order, and in many instances the legends 
are nusappUed. In the upper compartments of the window are 
figures of Christ and the Vir^n Mary, between which are traces of 
the usual emblems of the Trinity ; part of these having been removed, 
the place is filled with a figure of Sunt Bartholomew, executed in a 
much fainter style of punting than the rest. In small compart- 
ments adjoining are angels holding trumpets, other angels are bear^ 
tng the arms of the see of Winchester, and the paternal anna of 
Bishop Fox, accompanied by his motto. Est Deo Grada. In the 
next division of the window is Sunt Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, 

>' The altar screen at Saiat Saviour's, Southwark, agrees with thi* ofWineheiter 
in icFeral important particalari, not onl; in the arrangement and general deiign, bot 
in the actual nnmber of tha nichea, a coinddence which canaloae be atlribnted lo the 
circumilance of the two screens l>eing the worlt of one hand. The church of Saint 
Mary Over;', now the parish chnrch of Saint Saviour, nearly adjoined the episeapal 
palace, and was at all times an object of the regard and attention of the bishops of 
Winchester; Binhop Poi appears to hnvebeen a benefactor to the charch b/ a similar 
donation to tiiat which he had made to his cathedral, marking it with his peculiar 
deriee of the pelican and agmu dei, to point out to posterity its history and fonoder.— 
Stt a DttcriplioH eif the Altar Screen at Saint Saviour's Church, bg E. I. Carlo*, m 
Me GentleniaB'a Mag'ieine/or Frbniary, 1834. 
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who not odIj- rebuilt this Cathedral, but founded or rebuilt the 
churches of Ely, Peterborou^, and Thomey. He died in98 4, 
Beside the bishop are two prophets, one of whom is JoeL In the 
lowermost dinuon of the window are Stunt Swithinand Saint Peter, 
Saint Paul, and repreeentationg of ancient prophets, one of which 
bears the name of Malichias on the border of his mantle. 

Two of the stMued glass windows of the choir hare been 
sacrificed, being entirely covered over with whitewash, in order to 
prevent the ^^are, which tbey were supposed to cast od West's 
famous picture at the altar. The other windows chiefly contain 
representations of prophets and apostles, remarkable for the cor- 
rectness of their drawing and for richness of colour. Most of the 
figures may be ascertained either by the legends, or the attributes 
of the stunts represented. 

Over the altar is & picture of the raifdng of Lazaru^ by 
Benjamin West, P. R. A. The back of the high altar andcDtly 
consisted of plated gold, ganushed with precious stones; upon it 
stood a tabernacle and steps of embroidered work, ornamented 
with pearls; also ux silver candlesticks gilt, intermixed with 
reliquaries, wrought in gold and enriched with jewels. Still higher 
was a large crudfix, with its attendant images of the Virgin Mary 
and Sunt John, composed of the purest gold, and garnished with 
jewels, the gift of Bishop Henry de Blois, King Stephen's 
brother. Over this appears to have been suspended, beneath the 
exquisite stone canopy, the crown of King Canute, placed there in 
homage after the scene of his commaoding the sea to retire from 
his feet, which took place at Southampton." On great festivals and 
solemn occasions innumerable ornaments of inestimable value were 
employed in the service of the church. The richness and beauty 
of the eccle^astical furniture of this cathedral is said to have 
dazzled the eyes of strangers who came to view it" 

Before the altar lie the remains of Bishop Henry de Blois, and 
at the bottom of tiie steps was buried Bishop Henry Woodlock, who 
died in 1316. 

In the middle of the sanctuary is the tomb of King William Rufiis, 

" See tJlB Inventory of Calheiiral OrnamenU in the " Montuticon.'' 
" HUloria Major Winlonieasiii wrillen by Thomaa Kndbome, ■ monk of 
Wincheatsr, m the middle o( the fifteenth centurj-, and printed in Wartoo'i Anglia 
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who wa« acfudentally dain by an arrow in the New Forest" It is 
composed of Engtish grey marble, and is raised abunt two feet abore 
the ground, in that early form called doi tfdne, [uresenting the 
general outline of a house, in allumon to its destination, the last 
dwelling here below. The king's bones are supposed to have been 
removed by Bishop de Blois, as an honour pud to his remains j but 
when the present tomb was opened in the time of Cromwell, there 
were found in it some jneces of cloth embroidered with gold, a large 
gold ring, and a small silver chalice. 

On the northern side of the sanctuary is an altar tomb, supposed 
to cover the remains of Bishop John de Pontoiae, who died in 1304. 
In this part of the church is also the monument of Bishop Thomas 
Cooper, who died in 1594. Close to the altar is a mural monument 
of Brownlow North, bishop of Winchester for thirty-nine years, who 
died at the episcopal palace, Chelsea, Idth of July, 1820, set 79. 
It was sculptured by Sir Fraods Chantrey, R. A. 

No church in England contains so many elegant memorials of 
{Relates who were distiDguished in their lifetime by thur virtues, 
ibsax jHety, and their worth ; none are to be found wore magnificent, 
more perfect, or of superior sculpture. The sumptuous monumental 
chapel of Bishop lUchard Fox, founder of Corpus Christi CoU^, 
Oxford, adjoins the bade of the altar screen, and extending eastward 
[veseiits the beautiful elevation of its front towards the Bouthem 
usle of the choir. 

During the reign of Henry VII., Bishop Fox enjoyed the 
unUmited &.vour and confidence of the king, and bore a conspicuous 
share, not only in the political measures, but even in the court 
amusements and ceremonies of that reign. King Henry VII. 
appointed him one of his executors, and recommended him strongly 
to bis son and successor. Although he retained bis seat in the privy 
council, and continued lord privy seal under King Henry VIII., his 
iaflaence gradually abated, and, after remaining some time in office, 
Bishop Fox, together with Archbishop Warham, retired Irom Court 
in the year 1515. 

■' He dfed in thr yeere of Christ 1100, anJ in the I3lh jernor Mr raignr, on 
the iiecond day nr Aagnsl. trhen he had raigned twelve yciim<, elei'en monettu, 
lucking t^if^bt iayet, anJ «u buriod at Winchester, in lh<^ Catlinlriil Church or 
Monaaterie of SainI Swilhen, undpr a plaine flat nmrble stone before (he lectorne in 
the qarere, hut lon^ siuce his bone* were translated in a cofFer, and laid vith King 
Knute'K bones.- Stewe'i Chrotticlt. 

VOL. r. T 
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He waa traoslated from Durham to Winchester in the year 
1500, and hie retirement to thia see was deToted to acts of charity 
and munificence, although he did not now for the first time appear 
as a puhlic benefactor. He had repured the palace of Duriiam 
while hisbop of that see, and displayed a conadershle taste for 
architecture. The foundation of Corpus Christi College was pr^ 
ceded by the purchase of land m Oxford, which he completed in 
1513, and by licence of Henry VIII^ dated 26tfa of November, 
1516, be obtained leave to found a college for divinity, philosophy, 
and arts ; the statutes are dated 1627, the twenty-eeventh year of 
his translation to Winchester. In the year 1522 he founded a Jree 
school at Taunton, and another at Grantham, and extended his 
beneficence to foundations within the diocese of Winchester. The 
triumphs of his munificence and taste are principally to be contem- 
plated in his additions to this Cathedral ; in these the mo^ exquiute 
art was employed to execute the noble and elegant dengna. The 
bishop was also unbounded in his charities to the poor; at the same 
time ezerdsing hospitality and promoting the trade of the ci^ by a 
large establishment which kc kept up at Wolresey castle, his house- 
hold con^stiog of two hundred and twenty servants. He died the 
I4th of September, 1528, and was buried in a chantry chapel, whicJi 
be had built for that purpose." In this magnificent sepulchral chapel 
every effort of ingenuity and skilful workmanship have been exerted 
to their utmost, and it unquestionably affords one of the most 
extraordinary examples of design and sculpture in existence. Four 
equal cQvidons compose the architectural deedgn of the front, the 
elegance of which corresponds with the ornaments that enrich it. 
These divimons ore formed by octagonal turrets rising from the 
pavement, and exceeding the height of the surmounting parapet, 
where they are larger and more decorated. Between these turrets 
and ri^ng from the ornamented course helow the parapet are 
smaller finials, each supporting a pelican, in its piety an emblem 
of the Christian church, and a fevourite device of Bishop Fox. The 
height of the chapel is divided into two stories; the lower of solid 
masonry, enriched by a series of canopied niches and paneled com- 

■■ In Ihe ouatodj of the pn>aideat of Corpni Chriiti College !■ preserred the 
vny eleguit croner of Ihe fonniJer, of silver pit mil mamrllnl, nearlj' lix feet in 
hrigbt, and a aaltcellar also of tilver gilt and enatnplleil i it bean the initial! of 
Biahop Richard Pox and (be pelican hin bad^cv, frequently repealed. 
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partmeDto of elegant design and exquisite workmanship. In the 
weBtemmoBt division is the door of entrance to the chapel ; and in 
the third division eaetward, which projects a little on the basemen^ 
is an arched recess, contuininga sculptured effigy of the bishop, who 
is represented emaciated and dothed in a winding sheet The divi- 
^ons of the upper story are composed of large arches, the spandrils 
are charged with pelicans, and the arches are subdivided into two 
open compartments by ornamental muUions, forming inner arches, 
terminated by crocketed finiale; these are also divided into two 
openings, and in their height by embattled transoms. The sur- 
mounting cornice and its parapet are very elegant ; the projecting 
course is enriched by a very beautifolly designed and sculptured 
band of entwined vine leaves, with tendrils and fruit delicately 
undercut, and marked with the initial letters H. W. in one part. 
The parapet is composed of lozenge-shaped compartments, enclodng 
quatrefoils in open work, and terminated by large and small leaves 
alternately disposed on the summit Between the octagonal turrets 
and the outer mouldings of the arches or windows of the upper 
story are canopied niches, which, together with those on the lower 
story, make the whole number of niches which originally contained 
statues thirty-eight j their canopies are nearly alike, the difference 
being only in the dettul of the ornaments. The pedestals intended 
to sustain the figures are remarkably elegant, particularly those 
rising from the base of ihe chapel. Mr. Buckler, an architect of 
established reputation, whose judgment may he relied on, in a 
description of this chantey, says, " On the most scrupulous exa- 
mination of the smallest part or ornament, whether a canopy, a 
crocket, or the smallest moulding, the character and precision are 
equally the same. The roof of every canopy differs in design, as 
also the animals, in their portions, which are attached to the arches ; 
nor is the interior of this chapel less beautiful or deserving of notice 
than the exterior, although less enriched. The chapel is ascended 
by several steps through a doorway in the first divi^on from the 
western angle ; the roof is in an almost infinite variety of compart- 
ments, divided and subiKvided, and connected by knots of leaves, 
and having various enrichments. The niches at the eastern end of 
the chapel are as delicate and beautiful as ingenuity could make 
them, and the internal parts of the canopies rival any thing of their 
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kind. Behind the altar of this chapel is a small oratory, to which 
the founder resorted for devotion; it has no other omameEit than 
a large niche beloDging to tiie more ancieDt screen, which has been 
mutilated."" 

The entire space behind the altar screen of the Cathedral ia 
occupied by another chapel, in which mass was formerly celebrated ' 
every morning immediately after the holding of the chapter. Here 
also was deported the shrine of Saint Swithin, which was of ulver 
^t, and adorned with precious stones, the gift of King Edgar. On 
the Qothem ^de of this chapel, and corresponding in mtuation with 
Bishop Fox's chantry in the south, is the monumental chapel of 
Stephen GarcUner, bishop of Winchester and chancellor of England, 
tiie illegitimate son of Lionel Wydville, bishop of Salisbury, the 
brother of Elizabeth, queen of Edward IV. 

After the aoceamon of Queen Mary, this bishop rose by hasty 
steps to the prime ministry, and became possessed of more power, 
both civil and ecclemastical, than any English minister ever enjoyed 
excepting hie own master, Cardinal Wolsey. He was always a 
guardian of the revenues of the church, both regular and secular, 
and had projected additional security for church and abbey lands ; 
but he fell ill and died soon after, on the 12th of November, 15S5 
let 72, at York-place, Whitehall ; whence his body was removed to 
Saint Mary Overy's church, and, after great preparations, was 
finally interred in his own chapel in Winchester Cathedral The 
design of this chantry, differing greatly from that of Bishop Fox, 
is not unworthy of notice; it abounds with an intermixture of 
Florentine and Tudor enrichments. 

The monumental chapels of Cardinal Beaufort and of Bishop 
Waynflete fill the middle arches of the presbytery, a part of the 
Cathedral erected by Bishop Godfrey de Lucy, about 1190, and 
who is himself buried under a tomb of grey marble, opposite the 
entrance of the Lady Chapel. 

The architectural arrangement and detail of the parts and 
enrichments of the monuments of Beaufort and Waynflete bear great 
resemblance ; the former, erected forty years before the latter, is 
more simple in design, more chaste in its ornaments, more delicate 

»i See " Gentleman'! Mugazine for 1816 ;" and an engrsving of the Moonment, 
by Bkellon and Winkles, in Che " Oxford Founder*," IBSI, 
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and beautiful in its execution. Cardinal Beaufort, bishop of Win- 
chester, the son of John of Ghent, duke of Lancaster, was lord 
chancellor and one of the guardians of King Henry VI." He 
possessed a most munificent spirit, which haa cast a lustre on his 
character, and fini^cd that part of Windiester Cathedral which 
bad been left incomplete by his predecessor Wykeham; and also 
repiured Hyde Abbey, which had been founded by Alfred the Great. 
The cardinal reibunded the celebrated hospital of Sunt Cross, and 
erected at his own expence the greater part of the {H-eeent building. 
He died the 14th of June, 1447. 

The csrdinal'B monument is on the southern Eode uf the pre»- 
bytery ; a sumptuous canopy covering the tomb and figure of this 
extraordinary prelate rests upon eight cluaters of delicately^fiHmed 
tallarS} four at the angles of the monument, and two intermediate 
on each nde. Round the base a an i^n paneled stone fence 
eadoung the tomb. Each nde of the monument has one large and 
two smaller vches ; the latter, dlrided in height and width, contain 
the doors ; but the former are open. These arches and {nllars sup- 
port a canof^ of matchless elegance and beauty, with pinnacles rinng 
to the ceiling of the presbytery. This, the most elaborate part of 
the deogn, consiBts wholly of an abundance of Urge tabemades 
divided by smaller niches, with their intermediate compartmenta 
and other ornament^ suppwted by flying bnttreeses sometimes 
ludted, terminated by pinnacles proportioned to th^ sise ; the whole 
canopy risiag in the centre in the same degree as 1^ arched celling 
under which it is jdaoed. The head and foot of the monument are 
united with the duatars of inllars supporting tiie arches of the aisle. 

The extent of violence upon the more delicate enrichments of 
this superb monument has been such as to leave not a single niche 
and scarcely one pinnacle entire. The sculptured figure of Cardinal 
Beaufort rests on an altar tomb, which is paneled with quatrefoil 
compartments deeply cut, and having at the bock a plate of gilt 
brass; he is represented vrith a placid and dignified camitenance, 
and is prnferly habited; the feet of the figure rest againet a stone 
bearing the arms c^ Beaufort, surmounted by a cardinal's hat> 

The monument q£ Bishop Waynfletf^ the iUustrioas founder of 

" The cwdinal accampanied Kin; Weary into Pranoe, and performed Iho 
ceremodf of crowaing the joiing monerch in the Cathedral of Kotre Dune, al Pari*, 
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Magdalene Coll^;e, Oxford, on the northern aide of the preabytery, 
corresponds with Cardinal Beaufort's, and is of the same propor- 
tions, uniUng in a umilar manner with Hie arch and pillars of the 
Cathedral. The canopy of this monument is in the same manner 
r^sed upon eight piers by arches oyer them ; but in the lower part 
is an additional screen of enclosure to the sides of the chapel, which 
interrupts the view of the tomb and figure of the prelate, and renders 
the design more complex. This is one peculiar difference between 
these monuments, and another is in the angular cluster of buttresses, 
each of which presents a large tabernacled niche, with a pedestal for 
a statue rising from the base. The upper part, or canopy of the 
tomb, unlike that of Cardinal Beaufort's, consists entirely of per^ 
forated compartments, highly enriched witJi crocketed pinnacles and 
finials. The form and arrangement of the de«j^ is on the same plan, 
with nearly the same proportions and number of compartments. 
There are indeed more ornaments, which are more minute, and it is 
on the whole less simply elegant than the other monument ; but the 
details have not been designed with less care or executed with less 
skill. 

Bishop William of Waynflet'e succeeded Cardinal Beaufort in 
the see of Winchester, and his enthronement was honoured by the 
presence of King Henry VI., who had employed him in affairs of 
critical importance, and who afterwards appointed him lord high 
chancellor. He resigned this office in 1460, a short time before the 
fatal battle of Xocthampton. On the accearion of Edward IV., he 
was treated with respect in consequence of his high character and 
talents, and he lived to see the great union of the houses of York 
and Lancaster. Beades the foundation of Magdalene College, the 
largest excepting Christchurch, aud the most perfect and beautifiil 
in the University of Oxford, he established a free grammar school 
at Waynflete, his native town ; and was a considerable benefactor 
to Eton College, Winchester Cathedral, and other places. His 
munificent spirit induced him to employ the ablest architects, and 
he himself was disUnguished by profound and correct judgment in 
the art of de^gn. llie bishop died the I Itb of August, 1486, and 
was buried in this chapel with great funeral pomp. 

The sculptured figure of Bishop Waynflete lies on an elevated 
tomb within the chapel, which is supported at the angles by wreathed 
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